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besides ^vliieli, iniich valuable booty, consisting of gold, 
silver, and jewellery, was carried olf. The great Hindu 
rajahs of the day were the sovereigns of Lahore, Delhi, 
Ajinere, Kanouj, and (dwalior. Several of tliese united to 
oppose the advance of the Mahomedans ; but Mahmood, 
whose army was reinforced by Tartar, Aral), and Afghan 
adventurers, ^vas too strong for tliem all, and l)ore down 
every opposition before him. The final result was the 
reduction of India into a province of the Gliaznian emj)ire; 
l)ut its real sul)jugation was not effected till towards tlie 
end of tlu'. twelftli century, l)y Mahomed or Sliahabiideeu 
(diori, after he had n|)set the Ghaznian dynasty in Kabool 
on liehalf of liis ])rotfier, Yeasaludeen. Like Mahmood, he 
also carri(Hl slaughter and desolation before him in India, 
and did so moixi (sisily from the Hindu ])riiiees of his 
tiiia; l)eiiig divided atnoiig themsehais from internal feuds 
and jealousy. It is doubtful if the final com|uest of India 
would ever havci ])een (dfected if tlie sovereigns of Kanouj 
and Dellii had cordially unitial to o])pose it ; l)ut this they 
did not, and tliey were successively dcdeated and slain. 
iMaliomed tluni committed tlie government of the territorii's 
ac([uired by him to his favourite slave, Kuttubudeen Ibek, 
who (‘stablished himself at D(dhi ; and from tlait time to 
tlu‘ ca])ture of Dellii by the Lritish, in 18 t)d, the adminis- 
tration, though conducted by dihinrmt dynasties and with 
(liffei’cnt dc'grees of vigour, was uninterruptedly Maho- 
medan, and pn'servcnl in its general outlines an unvaried 
sameness of tyranny through every stage of civilisation. 

The |)rincipal ieature of IMahmood’s government was the 
pilin' lering of cities and tlui levying of contributioJis ; and, 
till we come to tin; time of Kuttubudeen Ibek, this was all 
the atiention India received from the Mahomedans. Krom 
the ndgii of Ibek may be dated the commencement of a 
regular administration, tliough for a long time after history 
spi'aks of nothing but an uninterrupted series of wars and 
an unbroken ohain of spoliation, carnage, and misgoveiai- 
ment. Ibek was valiant and generous, but, after gaining 
tee si.verelgnt g ivisigncd himself to idleness and intemper- 
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iince. Aram, liis son, was unequal to the task of ruling. 
Altamaslq Aram’s successor, wM active and vigorous, but 
liad ample occupation given to liiin by the other coin- 
})etitors for the throne, whom he had to put down. Ituknau- 
deen was weak and dissolute, and unfit to, exercise the 
royal power, which was arrogated by his mother, a cruel 
and passionate woman, wlio disgusted everybody and j^aved 
the way for the deposition of her son. The talents and 
virtues of Sultana liizia were great ; but her sex encouraged 
the aspirations of ambitious men, and increased the dilH- 
culties around her, till she was compiered and put to death. 
Hyram, lier successor, was a man of pleasure, and both im- 
prudent and Av^eak. 11 is successor, Alusaood, was equally 
infirm and vicious, which led to a conspiracy being formed 
against him, and to his being thrown into prison, while his 
uncle, Nasirudeen Alfihmood, was raised to the throne. 
The new king was a man of vigour and prudence, but was 
kept constantly engaged by the wars and rebellions which 
s])iiing up around him, and was unable materially to im- 
prove thi 5 internal administration of the country by liis 
wisdom. We read that an ambassador from Halfiku, the 
mvandson of Chingez Khan, was received at Ins court amidst 
tlie grandest display of allluencc and power ; but the wealth 
and ostentatiou of the court was not tluui, or in after times, 
an index of the comfort and felicity of tlie people, and tliere 
is notliing to show that the people were particularly hapj^y 
under him. d'he reign of Gheasudeeii Tlulbun was one ol 
great vigour, and lie made strong efforts to correct the 
morals of bis court, wliicli was graced by many illustrious 
refugees from Central Asia, udiom be treated with much 
munificence and lilierality ; but towards bis own subjects 
he was cruel and harsh, and wanton in tlie punishments he 
inflicted on them. His successor, Keikobad, was licentious 
and effeminate, and the whole period of his administration 
was cliaracterized by thv> greatest anarcliy and confusion, 
«very ambitious man in the kingdom scrambling to arrogate 
as niucli power as be could witli impunity, till the king fell 
a sacrifice to the spirit of insubordination which was 
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evoked. Tlie EmiJeror Jelaludeen, vdio succeeded 
was ail excellent sovereign but liis capacity for govern- 
ment was not eipial to the goodness of liis heart, and, thougli 
personally kind, generous, and lenient, he did not succeed 
in bettering the condition of his subjects. The police was 
neglected, factions and rebellions grew strong lioni tlie 
little check they received, and he died by the hands of his 
own nephew, whom his partiality had elevated above liis 
children. Ot Alla it need only be said that he reigned 
just in the manner in wliich lie won the throne. If liis 
government was more vigorous than tliat of liis predecessor, 
it was also much more inhuman, oppressive, and reckless. 
He was, liowever, a great warrior, and large conquests were 
made during Ids reign— particularly in the Di^ccan. Hut 
they were elfccted in such liot haste, and wei’e followed by 
such o])pression and cruelty, that the acijuisitions wei’e not 
abiding. 

Eroiii tlie time of Alhiudeen Ivhiliji to the advent of 
Timoiir there was a pcri^etual and unvaried contention for 
tlie throne, wliich was repeatedly lost and won by intrigues, 
pertidies, and violence. We have murders and the putting 
out ot eyes enough to make the mind sick witli horror. 
Omar was imprisoned and his eyes put out, after his elder 
brotliers had been similarly treated. Mobarik and his 
sons were murdered in one night ; and, beside them, many 
others, in rank inferior only to kings, were relentlessly 
sacrificed. When Gheasudeen Toglek mounted the throne 
these tragedies ceased for a time, and he proved himself to 
be in all respects a great and good king, a warm patron of 
learning and learned men, and very anxious to diffuse tlu? 
oenefits of education among the poorer classes. Hut his reign 
was sliort, or rather, Avas made short by the perfidy of hi.s 
son. file parricide, Miihomed, then ruled for twenty- 
seven year-, and was so barbarous and wantonly inliunian 
that liis tyranny was perhaps the one most pre-eminently 
disastrous lo the [)eople. Feroze Toglek, his successor, was 
a vreak s(rrc -(‘ign, j)ut well disposed towards his subjects, 
for he (hd all lie could to promote their welfare, and 
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mosques, schools, caravanserais, wells, aqueducts, and 
bridges without number were Uiade during his reign. But 
he liad not the energy to prevent misgovernment on the 
part of his subordinates, who managed everything in their 
own way, and he was eventually forced to abdicate. The 
reigns of Gheasudeen II. and Abubaker were uiifortu- 
nate ; that of Nasirudeen was altogether devoid ol repose, 
the emperor being kept chiefly employed in subduing and 
anticipating insurrections ; and in the time of the infant 
Mfitimood there were two emperors in Delhi (Mahmood and 
his rival Nuserit Sliah), who for three years struggled to 
su]q)lant eacli other, and threw the afiairs oi government 
into the greatest confusion. 

In 1397, Timoiir crossed tlie Indus, and carried fire and 
sword through the provinces he pa.ssed by. Delhi was 
taken and pillaged, and the desperate courage of its in- 
habitants ‘cooled in their own blood.’ He then caused 
himself to be proclaimed emperor, aiid^ after having by his 
cruelties won the unenviable surname of Hillak Khan, or 
the Destroyer, he went back to Samarkand, leaving India, 
if possible', in a worse condition than he found it in. Of all 
great bandits he was perhaps the greatest ; his courage was 
merely another name lor the instinct of slaughter, gieatei 
praise is due to his intelligence, but India did not profit by 
it. In India he trampled over everything— laws, rights, 
and institutions, and annihilated them ; and his retirement 
was succeeded by a general chaos all over the land. 

Drom the time of Chizer to the conquest of Baber the 
empire was so ill-governed that many provinces started 
into independence, and the stewards of the state assumed 
the name and dignity of kings. A thousand petty tyrants 
ruled independently of each other, each fired with an un- 
governable ambition, which Chizer, though himself a man 
of considerable ability, was not able altogethei to con- 
ciliate. He pretended to reign over them only in the name 
of Shah Eokh, the son of Timour, to whom he sent tribute ; 
and this barely kept the unruly omrdhs in wholesome fear 
and a forced obedience, lest there should be a second Mogul 
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invasion to pnnisli tlieir rebellion. Mobarik, the successor 
of Cliizer, was also endowed with talents, which, however, 
did not prevent iiis being' defied and assassinated by his 
vizier j and tlie reigns of both ]\rahonicd and A.llaudeen, 
who occupied tlie throne after Mobarik, were equally un- 
([Uiet, which ^forced the latter to abdicate and seek in 
private life tliat peace and security which were not to be 
found on the throne. The vacant seat was thereupon 
usurped by Ihdoli Lodi, the governor of Sirhind; but the 
emperors of Delhi at this time possessed little beyond the 
city itself, and, tliough Beloli Avas a man of abilities, all his 
efforts could not tranquillize the unsettled provinces of the 
empire and completely restore the sovereignty to its former 
conseipiencc. He liad to fight almost with every neigh- 
bour and every fimdatory — no one owned subjection till he 
was compelled to do so ; and this kcipt him so constantly 
and actively engnged that he found no time to cultivate 
the arts of peace. Secunder, his son, wjis also a man of 
parts, but he too was unequal to the task of improving the 
distracted (;ondition of tlie empire, I'ebellions on the 
frontiers and cabals and intrigues in the capital keeping 
liim as actively engaged as his father was for nearly the 
whole t(u-m of his reign. Ibrahim Lodi, his successor, was 
an ill-beliaved and unthinking prince, and very outrageous 
in his conduct, and it was during his administration that 
the rebellious nobles invited Baber to India. Such was 
the condition of the country at tliis time that even a 
foreign and Tartar prince Avas hailed by the oppressed as a 
deliverer. A battle Avas fought between Ibiuhim and 
Baber, in Avhich the former Avas slain, and the sovereign 
power was thus transferred to the house of Timour. 

Baber has been much praised for his moderation and 
forbearance, and, contrasted with his predecessors, he was 
certainly humane. He Avas a scholar, and his mind had 
been chastened by afTliction, and from him therefore — 
if from finy one- -good government was to have been ex- 
pected. And y(d it does not appear that he really effected 
an3Thing beyond conquering the country and securing it 
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to his sviecessor, and it is very doiihtful if his rule over 
the lliridiis was either beiieficeV.'t or just. The reign ol his 
successor, Jlnniayun, was only remarkable for insurrections 
and anarchy. Of Shore, the usurjjer, it is said tliat, though 
his administration was short, it was very (iiscrnmnating 
and kind, and it is possible that he did endeavour to make 
some amends to the people lor the violence hy which ic 
had risen. But it was for a brief period only that he 
enjoyed his ill-got power. The reign of his successor, 
Selim, was turbulent, lilany of his omrd/is rose in re- 
bellion against him, and lie had also to hglit with his 
clde.r brotlier, whoso prior right to the tlirone he had re- 
pudiated. Ilis son, Feroze, was a minor when he came to 
the throne, and became an emperor only to lose his life. 
IMahonied, the murderw-, then arrogated the royal power, 
but soon perceived that it was not so easy to keep a 
throne as, under certain circumstances, to acipiire it. He 
I'ouiid the royal robe too hot for him, and, stripping himself 
of it, endeavoured to seek safety in llight. Seciindcr suc- 
ceeded, but only to be defeated by HuimTyun, who, in 
1554, reassumed the throne. Akbar succeeded Hiiinayun 
aliiiok immediately after. His reign has been called the 
most brilliant period in Indian history, and perhaps it was 
so; but sedition, rapine, and murder comprise no small 
portion of tlie ingredients of this so-called brilliant era- 
His whole time was spent in lighting against one duel or 
anotlicr ; and, though his military enterprises were gener- 
ally successful, the troubles of the country were not, on 
that account, the less. The sj stem of government under 
him was as des[iotic as ever; and tliat he had subordinates 
of capacity and character in his service was owmg more to 
the penetration and sagacity of his guardian. Byram, than 
to any virtue of his own. There is no doubt, however, that 
he was botli wise and liberal, and, what was not less bene- 
ficial to the people, also just and tolerant. He was in- 
dulgent alike towards the Hindu religion and to Hindu 
customs, encouraged Brfdinians to return to their own 
sacred studies, which they had long abandoned, repaired 
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the observatory at Benares, and, above all, favoured the 
policy of marrying IlindK ' princesses, to secure to the 
throne the support of the Eajpoots. On the other hand, 
he has been accused by some of having been cruel and in- 
temperate; and in Tod’s Annals of lidjasthdn wo read 
that his jiassions sometimes got the bettor of every con- 
sideration of honour and glory. If it be true that he died 
of a poison which lie had designed for a servant whom he 
was afraid to murder openly, that is a fact sufficient to 
dishonour his memory. 

The reign of Jehangire was one of great anarchy. He 
could not put down Ids own omralis, who defied him with 
impunity and disgraced him ; and his sons also did all 
they could to disturb his rcjiose. To him, however, must 
be conceded the great credit of being the first Mahomodan 
sovereign who betrayed a genuine kindly disjiosition for 
the Hindus, and this was probably attributable to his 
being himself hall a Hindu by bi^th, his mother being a 
princess of llajpootana. His successor, Sliah .lehan, had 
a tranquil reign at the outset, Avhen blessings flowed 
largely on tlie people. But he had rebelled against his 
fadier, and the example of such a crime is never forgotten. 
His children trod in Ids footsteps. At first they took up 
arms against each other to dispute the succession, but when 
the most wicked one of the set proved to be the most 
fortunate, he at once resolved to detlironc his father, and 
carried out his resolution. The character of Aurungzebe 
is best explained by his deeds. Hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion were its principal traits, and he was cruel almost to 
an unnatural extent. It is said that ho poisoned his father. 
If there be doubts on that point, there is none tliat he 
murdered his brothers. But his reign was a rather pros- 
perous one, though not altogether free from disturbances. 
He won great honour with the Mahoniedans by persecuting 
the Hindus ; but this, at the .same time, completely alienated 
the 1 lindus from the imperial cause. His family relations 
also gave him considerable uneasines.s. The e.xample he 
had set by ids conduct towards his father was not lost on 
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liis sons, and Mahomed Maiizim, better known as Bfiliadiir 
Shall, convinced liitn tliat, though he liad not tlie talents to 
secure success^ he liad learnt how to rebel ; was able to 
disturb the current of a father's felicity^ though not clever 
enough to interrupt the course of his reign. • 

Baliadur 8hah, who eventually succeeded Aurungzebig 
provcid to be a humane king, but was a very weak one 
and the peace of the empire was frequently distracted 
during Ins reign. Jehander, liis successor, was still more 
imbecile; Feroksere was equally infirm; and so was 
Mahomed Sluih. During the reigns of these princes 
cruelties and crimes of the most revolting character were 
almost daily committed within and about the precincts of 
the palace ; and the public administration was as disorderly 
as it was weak. The emperors still arrogated an absolute 
power, but the empire was disunited and defunct, and 
even nominal allegiance to the imperial name was hardly 
rendered by the sev^l independent j^riiicipalities and 
powers. All this confusion and disquiet were further 
enhanced by the successive invasions of Nadir Shah and 
Ahmed Abdalee, and the excesses committed by their 
followers ; after which period the empire of the Moguls 
may be considered to have closed with the reign of Alum- 
gire II. Sludi Alum, indeed, was lielped to the throne by 
the Mahrattas, in succession to Alumgire ; but he shortly 
after fell into the power of one (lolam Kadir, who put 
out his eyes, and thenceforth lie remained rather as a 
state-prisoner than a king. In 1803, Delhi was captured 
by the British power. 

We have purposely squef^zed down our notice of the 
several reigns into the smallest compass possible, because 
from the commencement to the end of Mahomedan supre- 
macy in India we find nothing pre-eminently to distin- 
guish one period irom another, all being almost equally 
disfigured by the exercise of violence and oppression. Of 
course, among more than sixty sovereigns who reigned 
over the countr} for more than seven hundred years, there 
were some who looked more to the comfort and benefit of 
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their subjects than others ; and we accordingl}^ find that a 
few jH'inces did govern w'oll, and introduced some wise 
fiscal regulations, and made certain political concessions of 
importance to tlie pcoide. But, as a rule, such concessions 
were not long continued ; they shocked the Mahomedan 
community hy tlieir very liberality, and were, therefore, 
Ibr the most part withdrawn as soon as the liberal sovereign 
witli whom they originated was defunct. After all, the 
efforts ov(!u ol the best were only sucli as secured but a 
partial respite to tlie people from tlie more revolting enor- 
mities and crimes — no more ; while between the best and 
the worst administrators tlie interval was but a span. 
Were we to judge of the princes only by tlieir bombastic 
titles and surnames, I ndia would appear to have been most 
fortunate in her foreign sovereigns. But tlu' titles, we 
know, were self-assumed, not awarded by posti rity. Had 
posterity tlie privilege of nicknaming the emjierors, ‘ the 
bad, ‘ tlie cruel,’ ‘ the bloody,’ and ^lie weak,’ would have 
greatly outnuniliered ‘ tlie defenders of religion ’ and ‘ tlie 
lights of tlie world.’ 
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I'RrXCIPAL FEA’llIitKS OK THE MAllOMEDAN RULE, AND ITS 
RESur/rs. 

PERIIAI'S the cliief (li.stiiigiii.sliing peculiarity of tlie 
Afahoiuedau rule iu India was its fanaticism, which led to 
the coiK(U(!st of the country, and to that p(!rsecutiou of 
Kuiduism that settled down finally into au absolute and 
grinding despotism. The attitude assumed by Miihmood 
ot Clliazm towards Hpidnism is well known. lie would 
not suffer the idol of Somnath to e.\ist for all the bribe 
tlie llrahmans could offer liini, and expre.ssed his utter 
contempt for .a race of men wlio, from generation to 
generation, had made; their living by .sui)erstition. Wlum 
his friend and ally, Anang I’al of Lidiore begged him to 
spare TAnne.ssur, he answeird, .saying: < 1 hiive'resolvod to 
root out idolatry from India, and e.xult tlie faith of Islam, 
and why should Tanne.ssur, a refuge of idols, 1,,! .spared V 
I'or his bigotry and intolerance lie received from Kaliph 
Kidcrsilhlh the title, of ‘Protector of the Piitl.,’ a clear 
proof of what the IMoslem v^ orld exiiected from’ liloslem 
compierors in that age. Mahomed (thori naturally fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Ids predec.'ssor, evincing eipial 
warmth and cruelty in tlie cau.se of religion. He conducted 
nine expeditions into India, and destroyed more tliaii one 
thousand temples, compelling large districts to acknow- 
ledge the Proi.het's tutl, ; and this ardour was zealously 
emulated for a long series of years by the princes who 
followed him. Ill tlm veign of Seciinder Imdi, a l!ifihman 
having said, in answer to some argnnient.s, that the Hindu 
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.and ]\Iahome(laii reliij^ioiis were e([ually good, as God was 
the object of adoration to* both alike, was oriered by tlie 
king the alternative of death or conversion to Alahomedan- 
isni ; and this was tlie usual procedure, not only witli the 
princes, but also witli their underlings all over the country. 

Of course, a system of such wholesale persecution and 
intolerance could not be fully carried out except within 
the immediate influence of those in power ; but the escapes 
from its operation were only escapes from a positive 
rule of conduct precisely laid down. All the idols 
tliat could l)e reached were always destroyed, and their 
owners fleeced in regular course ; it was only IVom irre- 
gularity of action or tlie connivance of subordinates that 
particuhir idolaters were not arrived at, nor the images they 
worshipjicd desecrated and demolislied. The extent to 
wliich intolerance was carried will be best understood 
li’om the fact that in places where the JMaliomedaiis dwelt 
ill large numbers, tlie sound of a conch or shell was not 
permitted to disturb tlieir (piietness ; and, if concessions 
to the contrary were ever made, they were made only in 
deterrence to the prc'judices and feelings of tlie warlike 
classes among the Hindus — such as the Kajpoots — whose 
goodwill it was found advantageous to conciliate. It was 
from motives of tliis sort that the government and custody 
of the sacred places ot tlie Hindus, such as llenares and 
Gyah, were left in native hands; though, even then, they 
were not in every case subjected exclusively to Hindu 
interests. We read, for instance, that in Benares itself, 
which contained not less than a thousand Hindu temples, 
the Mahomedans gradually erected so many as three 
hundred mos(|ues. 'Jdiis, at the first blush, may be taken 
as a proof of the impartiality evinced by the Mahomedan 
sovereigns in dealing with the two races they ruled over; 
but, viewed in connection with the ftxct already mentioned, 
that in Maliomedan villages even the sound of a Hindu 
bell was not tohuvated, can only be regarded as a confirma- 
tion, and not as a denial, of intolerance. Towards the 
latter portum of tlie Mahomedan reign the princes, as a 
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CHAFl'Klt r. 

ORtOTX AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE liUAHMAN RAGA. 

The primal abode of the Hindus lias long been a disputed 
point witli historians and orientalists ; and, though modern 
research has thrown much additional light on the subject, 
it cannot be said that all the dilficulties that encompassed 
it have yet been cleared away. Founding their theory on 
comparative philology and a parallelism of languages, 
several authors have strongly Maaintained that the Hindus, 
Persians, Celts, liatins, Greeks, Teutons, and Slavs were 
all originally of one race, and radiated from the highlands 
of Central Asia, either to people or to furnish ruling races 
throughout the earth. Others, again, have as strongly 
opposed tlfis lielief, iind designated it a stupendous error, 
sure to explode on a later day on more certain information 
than is yet available to us being obtained, justly holding 
that a coincidence of words and sentences is not, in such 
matters, a safe and reliable guide. One author goes even 
to point out that several expressions in the Chinese language 
agree with those in the Sanskrit used to convey similar 
ideas,* and yet no one pretends that the Chinese people 
are derived from the same stock with the Hindus. The dis- 
putants arc thus even no'v fairly divided ; and while one 
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rule, ceased to be very zealous Maliomedans. Nearly all 
the descendants of Baber, Aurungzebe excepted, were 
deists, and took little pains to counterfeit Mahoinedanisin. 
Humayun affected to be a Sltedh at the Persian court, 
though he was always known as a Sooni in liis own. 
Jeluingirehad figures of Christ and the Virgin at the head 
of his rosary; and two of his nephews embraced (diris- 
tianity with his full approbation. Even Aurungzebe him- 
self was generally known but as a hypocrite, wlio affected 
to be a devout Mussulman only to cover his wickedness, 
the mask being too flimsy not to be seen through. But 
their not being stanch Maliomedans did not secure any 
advantages to the Hindus ; for the prejudices against the 
Hindus were (piito as strong witli those who were not good 
Maliomedans as with those who were. Baber, in his 
ireinoirs, speaks of the Hindus as ‘ dogs,^ ' damnable 
heathens,’ ‘ wretches fit only to people the lowest regions 
of hell and none of his descendants ever condescended to 
think more charitably of them. 

Upon this intolerance the Maliomedans founded an 
absolute despotism, which was very unlike the despotism, 
if we can so call it, which the Hindu sovereigns had pre- 
viously exercised. With the Hindu kings tliere was a 
sctthnl form of government and a clear code of laws ; but 
there was neither with the Maliomedans, nor any pi'ctence 
to them, till the times of the more enlightened sovereigns 
of the Timour family. Besides that, the des])otism of a 
native prince and that of a foreign conqueror are naturally 
ilissimilar ; the one is an authority exercised by suffrage, 
the other presupposes the suffrage to be at an end ; under 
the one the nobility is comprised of mitives, under the 
other of foreigners mainly : and these diflerences of course 
made the general divergence very wide, and to be severely 
felt. 

The Maliomedan sovereign had no law to regulate his 
conduct. His right was that of a conqueroi', and he ex- 
ercised it as it suited his own personal wishes and in- 
terests. He was not the delegate of his people, nor tlie 
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party maintains that t]ie#IIiii(liis liave flescendcd to India 
from the sliores of tlie Caspian, the other contends that 
India from tlie beginning of time has been their only home. 

As x)eacc-makers between tlie two jiarties, we are dis- 
posed to accept the conclusion arrived at by Eljihinstone, 
after a review of the arguments urged by both, tliat there 
is no reason for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited 
any country but tlieir present one, and as little for denying 
that tliey may have done so before the earliest trace of 
their imiords and traditions. Tlie fovourite theory of the 
hour, how(iver, is an original Central-Asian stock for 
2)Copling the best part of the globe — a common Aryan 
jiiircntage for the Englishman and the Hindu ; it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to exxilain how that theory is established. 
TheVlea is based on a fancied similitude between the 
Sanskrit, I’ersian, Scythian, Celtic, Hellenic, Gotliic, and 
Slavonian languages, wliich, f^r that reason, are supposed 
to have been dorivoil from one original languagii tliat was 
proliably e.ornmon to all^ the races concoriieil, when, at 
some remote period, tliey formed one laniple and lived in 
one common home. The statement as regards the Hindus 
is, that two branches of this original race, generally known 
as Hk'. Aryan rac(‘, — iianie^, tlie Perso-Aryans and the 
Indo- Aryans — after liaviiig lived for a long time together 
in llactria or some otlier neighbouring plac'', were sent 
adrift in opposite directions by a great war which separated 
them, the Indo- Aryans settling themselves finally on the 
l)anks of the Indus. TJieni is nothing inijirobable in this 
supposition ; it is quite possible that it was so : but it has 
])een signilicantly x^ointed out by the opjionents of the 
tlieory that there is no mention of sueli migration in any 
of the JSansknt hooks — not even in the most ancient, and 
that their evidence on the subject hy imx^lication is alto- 
gether opp()sed to it. The only documentary evidence 
appealed to in favour of the idea is tliat of the Persian 
])Oi)ks, and their suxixiort is, after all, of the feeblest kind. 
In the first cliaxUer of tlie Veiididad, Ahoorma/d, or the 
Wise Spirit, gives an account of the creation of various 
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cliief officer of the ooverninent, hiit the life and soul of 
the whole apparatus, the prirmim mobile, tlie first impulse 
of motion, the sole fountain of power. This was the posi- 
tion that was invariably claimed by him, and to the asser- 
tion of authority which went with it, his Hindu subjects 
were undeniably su1)jocted. W^hen the despot was active 
and anxious to b(i useful, his power was not hurtful to his 
subjects, but otherwise. His good intluei’ce wjis felt far 
and wide, through all the ramilications of society; Ids 
strict and apparent impartiality when he was not interested 
was seen ; his vigour in punishing ofiences without the 
intervention of rules and precedents was appreciated jind 
felt; and all iH'.vered such a sovereign as a god or an angel, 
except those who, lieing ])laced very mxir to him, came in 
contact with his private failings and IVailties, and knew 
him to be a man. Jhit when tlie despot was weak and 
vicious the case was very dillei'ent. He spri'ad corruption 
broadcast all over the whoh^ country, and introduced 
excesses of all kinds by whicli eveiy grade of society was 
polluted. Unwortliy to I>e kings, tlie i’ul(n’s of this stamp 
figure ordy as tyrants; unwortfiy to be men, tiny have 
been handcMl down to ];)Osterity as brutes ; and, as by far tlie 
greater number of the sovereigns were so cliaracterizi'd, the 
evils they gave rise to were imiessaiit. In the reign of 
Keikobiul, when it l)ecaine generally known that the king 
was a man ol'phaisure, luxury and vice liecaine so fashionable 
that naked courtezans were to be seen in public jdaces, and 
the magistrates and other magnates of the land appeared 
drunk in the streets. Xor were such disorders conlimal to 
sovereigns of the Keikobfid order and their satellites only. 
81nhh Jelian neglected business when beautiiiil and rare 
Aocad.s were drafted into the hdrem ; dehangire sullered 
himself to ])e alic'uated from work liy the delicious wines 
of Shiraz and the wit and vivacity of Xoor Jehiiii; and 
Akbai’ liimself, the great, the illustrious Akbar, neglected 
Ids roy;d duties on the Xo-roze, to waylay the maidens of 
Jhi jw dis in ihe dark vaults of the Zenana, and entice 
tliem t( hold mock-markets within the precincts of the 
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countries liy him, tfio first countiy named being A hnjana 
Veijo, while the fifteenth is c«alled Ha'piu Hindu, which 
is identified witli tlie Punjab. Tins has been very forcedly 
construed as describing, step by step, the diffusion of the 
Aryans over the earth. In point of fixct it does not do so, 
for the text does not speak of any inigratiftns ; it siiii^dy 
names tlie countries which were known to eacli other at 
the time. Mucli has also been attempted to be made of 
the fact that the Hindus frequently allude in tlieir^books 
to a sacred region and the seat of the gods existing some- 
wliere towards the mountains of the nortli. Tliis doubtless 
is so ; but it is no proof whatever of a foreign origin, for 
the (1 reeks similarly considered Olympus to be the seat of 
their gods, and all wlio looked at the Himalayas wc/uld 
naturally select them as fit abodes for their deities, lie- 
sides tliat, the mountains were the places of refuge at the 
time of tbe Deluge, and were C)u that account also propeily 
regarded by the earlier races with the greatest veneration. 
Anotluu’ so-called proof is that both the Hindus and the 
Persians call themselves ‘Aryans.* In the books of the 
Hindus the word Arya, which means ‘ excellent,’ is made 
applicable to tlie people of Aryuvcrta, the country lying 
between the Hiimllaya and the A^indhya mountains. Simi- 
larly, the ancient Persians called themselves Airya, or 
* lionourable,’ a designation that was known to Herodotus, 
Put resemblances of this sort iiican nothing, as being only 
the results C>f the same tendencies of the human mind 
working out their natural results similarly in different 
jdaces. Potli the llindus and the Persians, perhaps, found 
themselves ec[ually at tlie outset encircled by other races 
whom they knew less favourably, and from whom they 
were anxious to be distinguislied ; and to this end they 
both took to themselves a name coined for the occasion, 
which, from theii; contiguity to each other, they adopted 
in common. That the races w'ere distinct may still be 
insisted upon from tlie marked difference that existed be- 
tween their characters in several respects. The Hindus, 
for instance, were scholars of high culture and taste from 
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palace, tliat he might have an oi^portiinity to bargain for 
their virtue. 

Of the sovereigns who can be named with anything like 
admiration, by far tlie greater number belonged to the 
house of Tiniour. There were occasionally* some good 
princes among those who preceded them. JeUdudeeii 
Khiliji was an excellent king, tliough not an able one ; 
and the whole reign of Glieasudeen Toglek was as com- 
mendable as his accession was blameless. Hut, taking tlic 
merits of all together into comparison, and making every 
allowance for tiui unmerited adulation wliich the later 
sovereigns have received from their personal batterers, wo 
may still accept the general conclusion that the family of 
Ti incur gives us the best and most iavoiirablc idea of a 
llahomedan despot. It is among them only that wo find 
most of the sovereigns who regulated tlie administration 
and decorated the empire, and who, alive to the necessities 
of tlie people, (‘rected schools and universities, roads to 
open out tin; country, {isylums for the i)Oor, and other 
works of public charity. But, unfortunately, they were 
also the sovereigns most inordinately fond of wars, whicli 
kept the country in a perpetual ferment and completely 
broke down the character ol‘ the people. The swoi’d is 
his,’ says the Koran, ' who can use it, and dominion is for 
him who compiers and in Mahomedan India wars were 
perpetually carried on, on the most indifferent pretexts, 
and often without any pretext at all, in vindication of the 
text. Akbar undertook the compiest of the Deccan to 
ste(‘p in forgetfulness his aftliction for the death of ]\Iurad ; 
the war of Sliali Jehan witl^ Kuttub, king of Telingjina, 
had so little motive for it thac it was closed on the sur- 
render of a daughter by Kuttub ; with many the glory of 
taking a tower, or of ruining it, was a sutUcient reason for 
an appeal to arms ; and by some even such a pretence was 
considered impertinent. The evils thus engendered were 
necessarily great; the constant marching and counter- 
marching of orir ies, whose lawless habits and loose morals 
no discipline had tamed, very injuriously affected the con- 
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the time of our first kno\(^ledge of them ; but tlie Persians 
were never anything beyond soldiers and politicians, TliLs 
wide disparity between them, which was observable from 
the earliest times, remained unaltered for a^es. If the 
races were derived from the same stock, wlien and how 
did the difierdnce arise ? 

A general similarity between tlie two races may, never- 
theless, still be conceded ; but it was such only as leads 
to th®^^ inference that, at the earliest eras, they i)robably 
citluir lived as near neighbours, or corresponded with 
each other freely on neutral ground. The Pnihinans, or 
devatds, (they are still so called in India) dwelt in Arya- 
vcrta, while the itsoors, or dhoo)\% resided in Ahooryd, 
whVdi may be accepted as being the same with Assyria. 
This would leave the intermediate countries of IV.rsia, 
Media, and Pactria as debatable land on which they met, 
where each party ]U'obably •maintained its outposts, and 
whore they largely intermixed until thcu‘ final se])ar.ation. 
The age when all this iia])pened is too remote to bo pre- 
cisely determined, or anything in connection with it to l:)e 
anthoritatively affirmed. Pielct assumes that tlie era of 
Aryan civilisation commenced at not less than v>.c. ,’)()00, 
xvhich carries the date some centuries anterior to the Flood. 
At this time, all races of men on the earth — or, at all 
events, all races living near each other— would naturally 
be united by a general bond of similarity of manners and 
hingiiages, a common stock of beliefs and traditions, and a 
.sentiment of natural brotherhood; and, perhaps, this was 
all the affinity that really existed between the Hindus and 
the Persians. What was common was necessarily similar 
in both ; hut Avhat was not common differed in the widest 
degree. 

Having agreed, however, to Fdphinstone’s decision, we 
are not averse to acce])t the current beliof' that the Hindus 
did come to India from Central Asia, probably by the 
passes of Afghanistan and Cashmere, cither as compterors 
or as fugitives, or as both. The acceptance of tin’s theory 
necessarily impli<vs that of smother — namely, that in their 
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(litioii of the people ; the poor were robbed in open clay of 
all their little savings, and liad no one to appeal to, no 
redress to hope for. 

This was tlie normal state of the Mahomedan rule. It 
was Irequently liirtlier complicated by treachery and sedi- 
tion, and by disloyalty on the part of persons always at 
hand to profit at the expense of tlieir country. When the 
coiiit was a tavern and tlie palace a brothel, such men had 
e\ciy iacility ailorded to tlieni to attain their ends, for a 
weak prince was rarely able to preserve Iiis authority be- 
yond tlie few districts in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the capital. If he was absolute, lie was absolute only 
within the precints ol his palace, commanding wives to be 
murdered, or brotlicrs to be blinded, or slaves to be emas- 
culated ; but he was almost wholly powerless against the 
ambitious, who started into independence on every side 
around him. Jtven tliose who reigned witli vigour had often 
very vigorous enemies to deal with, wliom it cost them 
great pains to put down. The triumpli of Mohabet over 
Jelningire, and the stand made by Khan eJehiin Lodi 
egainst Shah Jehan, clearly indicate to what extent the 
(rnirdhs often carried, and were able to carry, tlieir ojiposi- 
tioii against the king. At one time the Persian nobles of 
the (jourt were so power! ul that even Aurungzebe, who, 
dining liis rupture with Ikirsia, suspected them of conspir- 
ing against him, was compelled to give up the idea of 
punishing them, lest in the contest lie should lose the 
empiic , and the instances were constant of rebellious sons 
being supported in their treason and rebellion by audacious 
Aassals, strong enough to defy the wrath of the sovereign. 
Alan Sing sup})orted Chusero against Jehangire ; and Slulh 
Johan s children, lulling out witli each other, were assisted, 
not only in tlieir Iratricidal war, but even when the war be- 
came one between father and son, by their respective 
partis;ins. 

Constitutionally there was no check to the royal power, 
no iijstiiuf ion or restrictive enactment to say to the king 
tiiat tin^' ill ^i4j^ caprice you will not be permitted 
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original country they were disturbed by some great schism, 
which parted them for good from the other branches of their 
race. The tiatapatha Brdhmana says that the gods and 
tlie asooTS were both descended from Prajdpaii, and con- 
tended with eacli other, because tlie asoors having con- 
structed cities of gold, silver, and iron, tli?e gods became 
envious and rose up against them, and smote their cities 
and conquered the world. Another version of the story, 
in the same Brdhmana, tells us that the gods were \^orstcd 
at lirst, and tlie asoors, tliinking that the world was theirs 
only, commenced to divide it amongst themselves, wdieii 
their opponents, with Vishnu at their head, proceeded 
to claim .a share. Tlie amors grudgingly assented to give 
as much only as Yislinu, who was a dwarf, could lie upon, 
wheren 1)011 Vishnu, under a sacritice, expanded all over the 
earth. Tliis latter version is that repeated by the Pouraiiic 
story of Yisimu jind Mali. AH the stories agree in record- 
ing a Jbrcible paj'tition, wliicli caused tlie lirst war in the 
world, wliicli may be called the Ahoor war — an historical 
event of as great importance almost as the Deluge itself. 
It was known to all the ancient nations as the war between 
the gods and tlie giants. We are accustomed to the fre- 
quent complaint that there is no vestige of liistory in 
India, and yet our only accounts of the oldest generations 
of men and of the first great war waged between them are 
those to be obtained from tin*. Veds and tlie Zenddvestd — ■ 
unfortunately, however, to be gleaned only by deduction 
and inference. 

The Sihijlltne Leaves say that the Titanian war com- 
menced in the tenth generation after the Deluge, that it 
lasted for ten years, and that it was the first war in which 
mankind were engaged. The dates thus fixed cannot, 
however, be accurate, as the accounts gleanable from the 
Hindu Shastras.and the Zenddvestd go much further back 
than tlie tenth generation after the Deluge, to commence 
with. Ill the Matsjft Purdn, Menu or Satyavrata speaks 
to Janardlian, recognised in the fish-form assumed by him, 
as the ‘slayer of the asoors,;' and, as the fish preserved 
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to gratify. But the power of the imperial servants was 
often so great that it had to he respected ; and the despot 
who disregarded it ran the risk of being assassinated cv( 3 ii 
on the throne. Tlicrc was no class of nobility in India, 
no mediatory body between the king and the pc^ople. But 
the officers of the government were all picked men, picked 
from all ranks of tlie people ; and they were all men of 
great power, eitlier for weal or woe, whom the king never 
found it safe to ignore. Apart from them, there were also 
tlic princes of tlie blood, all trained in the service of the 
em])ire, all fully able to conduct a rebellion with vigour, 
tact, and cruelty; and these constituted a clieck on the 
imperial power which the greatest sovereigns were obliged 
to recognise. The closest tics of nature did not soften 
down tlie character of the surveillance tluiy exercised over 
tlie king, they themselves being at the same time similarly 
watched with lynx-eyed hatred from the tlirone, of whicli 
they of course were fully cognizant. As a rule, every 
sovereign in mounting the throne endeavoured to step to 
ii over the bodies of all his brethren and relatives; and 
those who were of a more merciful disposition w('re only 
less cruel to this extent, that, instead of strangling or 
assassinating their relatives, they were content to blind or 
mutilate them. But it did ha]')pen that all their relatives 
were not reached, and those that ciscaped unharmed had 
not only to be respected, but also to be conciliated and 
supported in power. 

It certainly does redound to the credit of the Mahomedan 
Government, that it always regarded inerit as the only 
passport to elevation ; that vi the selection of officers for 
state-service, no ])rejudi('0 wcis exhibited of sect or creed. 
If Gheasudeen Bulbun systematically excluded the Hindus 
from employment in offices of emolument and trust, tlie 
instance was a rare one, perhaps altogetlier an isolated 
exception, for we lin ! many Hindus acting jiromincnt 
parts in every department of the service, under almost all 
the other sovereigns, both before and after the time of 
Ghedsudeen. Even so early as the days of the bigot 
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Satyavrata from destruction by the Flood, the inference is 
clear that the Flood was, in the days of the Maisya Purdn, 
regarded as having occurred after the Ahoor war. The 
commenceirieiit of the "war has been estimated by scholars 
generally at about JJ.C. 2400, and it was fought out almost 
entirely in Persia, a country not materially alfected by the 
Flood. TJie fag-end of the struggle only corresponds with 
the first dawn of history, namely, the days of Niniis and 
Semiramis, of wliich the accounts are so hazy. The annals 
of Assyria record tliat Niuus collected a large army of 
dlioovSy and attacked tlie Prahman outposts in Pactria, and 
tliat tlie Ihahmans, after having made a s])irite(l resistance, 
were eventually defeated, mainly in consetpience of tlie 
courage and genius of Semiramis. The dhoor lady subse- 
(iuently became ([iieen-regent of tlie giants, and, pursuing 
her former t)olicy, pressed the war to tlie home of tlie 
devaids^ their outposts in Pi^ctria having been intermedi- 
ately abandoned. This was the great war fought between 
Semiramis and Stliabarpati, or Stabrobates, in which three 
and a half millions of dltoors are said to liave been pitted 
against nearly four millions of the devatds. All accounts 
mention that tlic dccalds were successful and the dhoors 
beaten back, thougli it doe.^ not a})pear that any attempt 
was made by the former, alter their victory, to reoccujiy 
Pactria, as nothing beyond desultory raids in that direction 
are subsecpiently spoken of. 

The ipiotation given from the ^atapatha Jirdltmaua 
does not indicate that the Ahoor war was a religious war, 
but a comparison of the Veds witli the ZenddvcAd clearly 
shows that it was so. That the religions of the dlioors 
and the Prahmans were not dissimilar at the outset is to 
be gathered from the facts that they both worshipped some 
gods in common, as, for instance, Varuna and Ahoormazd, 
whose characters agri^ed, and Mitra and Mithra, who agreed 
in name; that many important ceremonies, as laid down 
in both, were virtually the same ; and that the Soma of 
the one and the IJaoma of the other were both religious 
drinks, and in both v(digions tjie name of a god. The sub- 
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Malniiood, among tlie licutc'iiants and governors of tlie 
conr|nered provinces appointed hy liini there were those 
who were natives of tlie soil ; and, in later days, such 
liberal treatment of them Avas so common that almost all 
tlie liscal oiliccs of the government were invariably licld 
by them, with many otliers yet more im])ortant. Hemii 
Avas prime minister to jMahomed Adili, the usurper; Tornr 
IMul, ]\hin Sing, and llirbal Avere pOAverful officers of the 
government under Akliar ; Ivajali Kughoonatli Avas Aurung- 
z(d)e’s actual Auzier, though ]\Teer dumla, enjoA'ed llie 
mmiinal Jumour; and, similarly, during llic reign of tlie 
unlortunate feroksere, though Abdool Avas the iiominal 
vizier, the duties ot tlie office Avere conducted by IJuttun 
Chiind. 01 iiv(5 onirdhs AAdio shared the glory of a sally- 
ing expedition Avith Akbar in Ouzerfit, against Hosscin, a 
reliel, lour Avere Hindus; and the aldiist and most ])OAver- 
lul ot lli (3 generals and adherents ol Slifili Jeliaii avck; 
llikramjeet and Eajah TVheem. 

Hut the admission to liigh offices, Avliich benefited in- 
dividuals only, Avas not a suflicient incentive by itself to 
kec]-) u]) among the inass of the ])eople their ancimit 
national spirit under a foreign yoke. The numlier of jiien 
who could lie rcAvarded by the gift of ollices Avas neces- 
sarily limited. The government reipiired a sujiply of 
sturdy men to maintain its vigour, and sought for them in 
all ranks of life, both among the Hindus and otliers, and 
lound them. Hence, in perusing tlie pages of Indian 
liistoiy, Ave seldom meet Avitli instances of ollicial in- 
capacity, lor there Avas no place reserved for incapacity to 
occupy. The soAa:^reign Avas the only inefficient officer in 
the realm, Avliere he Avas so; the government refused to 
have more than one such oflicer, and that one the liighcst. 

11 adehangire chose to prefer the Avine-cup to the cares and 
responsibilities of sovereignty, there Avas a (JluijYi Aiass 
ahvaAs at ha. 'id to step in betAveen liim and the Avorld. 
but the jAiospects of (devation thus held out Avere only for 
the select lew ; and they too liad to make certain sacrifices 
f')r it. vh:(*h sometimes took the shape of conversion, and 
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sequent rupture between theiii'is, similarly, to be inferred 
from the degradation of some gods by one party who were 
highly revered by the other, and by the billingsgate ex- 
changed between them even in the adoption of names. 
The devaa were gods according to the Hindus, but the 
daevas (dives) were evil spirits to the Persians ; Yima was 
a fortunate monarcli according to the latter, but the former 
regarded Yama as king of the dead ; Indra was king of 
licaven according to tlie Veds/biit the Zc7iddvestd jtliiclared 
Andra to be a fallen angel; Aryaman was tfie Hindu 
regent of light, while Ahriman was the Satan of the other 
side ; Siva was a Vedic god, though not of much import- 
ance, but Sarva of the Persians was a wicked spirit. The 
ditrcrences were so markedly antagonistic that tluiy cannot 
but be attributed to an open breach between the two 
factions. The go so far as to call the asoors thieves 
and robbers, and the ZemMvesid retaliates by calling the 
daeves drunkards. The quarrel was apparently implacable 
on both sides ; and the two races, alter their separation, 
sat down to record that iiqplacability in their respective 
codes of religion, the Veds being the records on one side, 
and the Zenddvestd on the other. 

«v 

The Prahmans then, are the devatds of the Veds and 
the dives of the Zeoiddvesid, who, after their sej)aratiou 
from the other Aryans, went through tlieir own special 
development on the banks of the Indus. Tlie country 
first occupied by them was called &tpta Sindhiva, or tlie 
land of the seven rivers, which was identical with the 
Ilaytw Hindu of the Vendidad. Here, they had on the 
one side of them the advance-guard of the dhoors, who 
occupied Persia, and on the other the dasyas, the abori- 
gines of India, constant fighting with both of wliom had 
for a long time to he maintained. Hence, in the Sanskrit, 
the Alioor war is frequently confounded with the wars 
with the dasyas ; and both the dhoors and the dasyas are 
promiscuously designated evil-spirits and spirits of dark- 
ness. That the Ihahmans several times invaded the 
countries to their west is clearly traceable from the Veds; 



at other times the surrender of a sister or daughter to the 
occupant of the tlirone. There were no prospects of 
elevation for tlie mass on tliese or any otlier terms ; while the 
select few who did I’ise in this way seem to have considered 
tliemselves more as individuals than citizcBs, anxious to 
sliine each for liis own benefit alone. To this purpose 
lliey employed all their official advantages. Tlie govern- 
ment of provinces, tlie command of armies, their influence 
over tlie people, were all made snliservient to one object, 
namely, the attainment of tlunr own private ends. Evei^" 
bird was bent on feathering liis own nest; and tlie elfects 
of a foreign rule were shown in tliis manner mure glaringly 
than ill any other, that, ordinarily, tlie Hindus in ]iower no 
longer eared for the interests oC their own race. AYlio 
tyrannised most over the ])eo[)h.‘ at large ? Certainly tliose 
in ]U)wer, even more than the kings they served, and the 
Hindu oilicei’.s amongst them not the least. 

Of tie* eonditiou of the ])eo])le throughout the iMahome- 
dan era, history says little. Th(‘y had no share in tlie 
iegisLitiiai or in the government. Convulsions v'ero of 
fr('<|uent oeciiri'enee, and tlieir soh* anxiety wsis to e.sca])e 
being aifecited by these to any considerable extent. The 
jieojde took no interest in the wars and inlKdlions that 
ragetl around them, so long as th(‘y did not directly suiter 
from them. Tliey were not slaves; but tliey bad no 
])ortioii or share in the government, and jiassod almost (‘or 
notliing; and tliey never cared whether tie; government 
tottered or stood firm. AVlieii the conimotions were very 
severe they deserted their homes, and returned only after 
the storm had passed by, ni»be.sitatingly transrerring their 
alh‘giance from one tyrant in another, sincai the rights ot 
usurjiafion and murder were not to be denied except at 
risks which they had no interest to peril. Kveu in the 
days of tlic fi(?rcest civil wars, those for instance wliich the 
sons of Shah Jelian vcagcd with each otlier, tliey never 
iKdrayed any party-affection or partiality. When it is 
asked how it liappons tliat the Hindus as a nation betray 
so much indilference in the midst of the greatest troubles 
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and it may further be iiife^ired from them that these in- 
vasions were, for the most part, unsuccessful, though some 
great victories are especially noted, e.rj.y that obtained by 
J)eva Dasa, a vassal dasyay as his name implies. The 
final result was that the devatd population of Persia, 
Media, and IMctria were obliged to congregate in the 
Ihinj^b, and then pusli eastward and southward to displace 
’'the dasyas. The total number of the Ilindii deities is 
usually, given at three hundred and thirty millions. By 
tliis is proliably meant the entire devatd population (much 
exaggerated of course) that poured into India after the 
M^ars of Ninus and Semiramis, all of whom being devatds by 
race became in time gods of the country into which they 
crowded, and who, remembering their quarrel with the 
dlioorSy ignored their connection with tluim, and upheld 
their identity with the Bnihmans settled in Saj^la Sind- 
liava from an earlier date. Tins explains why the Shastras 
do not refer to a prior residence of the Brahmans in any 
other country besides India. It at the same time justifies 
the new theory that the Brahmans came to India from the 
west, for of course a great portion of them did so when the 
outposts in Media, J^actria,^ and Persia were withdrawn. 
I'he dilfusiou of the race throughout India after this was 
gradual but stead}'', and is traceable, step by ste|), in the 
8hastras. The first move was from the Indus to the 
Seraswati, a river now lost in the sands ; and this accounts 
for the tract lying between the Citggar ( Drishadwati) and 
the Seraswati being named by Menu BrahwAvertay or 
Ireciuented by the gods. This, as the first land occupied 
by the devatds after their disruption with the nations of 
the west, had the highest degree of sanctity attached to it ; 
and also, probably, because it was the jilace where the Brah- 
manical institutions were matured. A wider space is called 
Brahmdrshi in the Institutes, and comprehended nearly 
tlie whole country generally known as Hindustan Proper, 
over whii’h the x>i^ogressive spirit of the race was next 
extendeil. Still further expansion is imjdied by the ternji 
Ai^yaveria being applied to aU the territory lying between 
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and commotions, is it not sufficient to say in reply that 
tlicy had a long era of unrest to acquire lessons in apathy 
and indifference, longer than was ever enjoyed by any 
other race ? 

Even when the sovereigns were just, generous, and kind, 
the tyranny of tlie underlings in power made life to tlie 
humbler classes excessively burdensome. The riches of 
the blast have become proverbial, but the meaning of the 
expression is now also well understood. Tlie hoards in 
the imperial treasury were immense ; tlie courts were 
splendid ; the oflicers of the government rolled in wealth 
wi'iuig from those wlio liad not the power to resist them, 
lint there were none but great lords and poor wretches all 
over the country, as was observed by Eeriiier ; no scope 
was given for the Jiccumulation of wealth liy the industrious 
labourer, no jirotectioii cxtoiided to Iiim to enable him to 
retain what lie did acrpiire. The proteidion I'f tlie people, 
tlie security of their property, even their happiness in the 
domestic circle — everytliiiig, in fact, connected with their 
well-being— depended on the caprices of the men in power. 
On such uncertain tenure it was imiiossible for the peojile 
to thrive. Tlie despotism of a Jelaludcen Khiliji or an 
Akbar might inspire confidence for the time ; even in the 
case of an Auruugzebe, his prudence and policy might 
secure tlie popular trust, ihit, as the wisdom and benefi- 
cence of such administrations did not survive the rulers 
themselves, as everything depended on the personal 
character of the occupant of the throne, even the most 
Xiaternal government was not successful in evoking in tlie 
people a confidence in their position, which alone could 
have induced them to better it. They lived always in 
apprehension of the future ; were never at rest, and 
were necessarily never happy or satisfied. This was the 
especial training the Hindus received from their Mahome- 
dan conquerors. It affected their character deeply ; it 
almost completely remodelled it. Generation after genera- 
tion submitted quietly to the assumption of an absolute 
a utliorily on the part of their rulers, totally regardless of 
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the Himalayd and . Vindliytx mountains ; and, in accordance 
with this text and that cited before it, we actually find 
that, by the age r . the lidmdyaiia^ the banks of the 
Jumna and the Ganges were fully occupicul, and by the 
age of the Maltdhhdrut both Anga and Ihinga, up to the 
banks of the Bralimapootra. From tlie time ol* Semiramis 
to that of tlie Malidhltdriit the interval (Jom])rises a period 
of about six liundred years, and witliiii this ora all the 
country Iron.' tlie Indus to the Jlralimapootra appears iff have 
been completely Jh^ahmanized. ]hit even this field was 
iiisulficient to accommodate conveniently the tlirec liundrcd 
and thirty millions of devatds and tlieir descendants for 
whom room liad in time to be maile, and so it was 
advisedly laid down by JMenu that every place where the 
antelope grazes in natural freedom is lit for sacrifice, that 
is, that the whole peninsula, down to Cape Comorin, was 
worthy of being occupied; aitd we actually find tliat, long 
before Alexander’-s invasion, the civilisation of tlie Bnili- 
mans liad traversed the entire lengtli of tlie peninsula and 
crossed over to Ceylon. 

It is clear at tlie same time, howeve’ that all the places 
named were largely peopled by the indigenous races of 
India before the Jhiihmans from the IhinjYil) went forward 
to subdue them, for in the Ri(j Ved iron cities ami forti- 
fications arc mentioned as having belonged to the dasyas ; 
and we also read that Indra demolished a hundred cities of 
stone ill figirting on behalf of J)eva Ikisa, the liberal da^ya 
to whom we have alluded. We usually receive all these 
narrations as poetical fables; but it may be tliat they 
contain an undercurrent of historical truth which only 
reipiires a little careful liandling to be clearly developed. 
Tlie regular migration of mankind by divine appointment 
does not appear to have ever reached India, which was 
peopled indigenously, as all countries of the world probaldy 
were, at the outset. One race in it, the Brahmans, who 
originally occupied the Punjab — x>c)ssibly by immigration — 
was afterwards enormously expanded by accession of ex- 
traneous reinforcements as well as by natural multiplication, 
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their rights and privileges — unconscious, in fact, of every 
evil save what affected their lives. The decay of nation- 
ality, the decay of Hindu learning, the decay of all energy, 
in fact, were the necessary results of tin's servility ; and 
tile race that before tiie advent of the Hahornedans had 
inarched as coiupiorors from tlie fndus to the Ifrahniapootra, 
and from Hurdwfir to Cajie Comorin, came tiius gradually 
to dwindle down to what we find them at tiiis day. Ihe 
cessation of the Mahomedan rule in India can, therefore, 
never he regretted by a sou of the soil. 
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and came in time to spread throughout the whole peninsula, 
Irom the Himalayas to Ceylon, trampling over the rights 
ct the indigenous races, and levelling their cities and 
iortifications with the dust ; and the changes thus intro- 
duciid fully explain the entire enigma of llridiinanism, 
Jiulldhism, an*d Caste. What the Norman was to the 
Saxon, that was the Aryan llnlhman to the dasya. For a 
' long time, with the (tomjueror’s usual pride, the Jlrahmans 
designated the dasyas monkeys, hears, and rdhham, 
though there is no doubt that they borrowed much of their 
ei\ ilisatiou fiom at least some of the races they traduced. 
Ihit, as the fusion of tlui Normans and the Saxons even- 
tually created the English race, even so the fusion of the 
lhahmans and the dasyaft formed the J’ouranic Hindus, 
alter they had travelled through the phases distinguished 
by the names of Vedism, Jjuddhism, and so forth. All the 
systems and institutions oveu' which we stumble in wadiim 
through the ancient records of the country seem to have 
been mere ladigious and civil transitions called forth by the 
natural develojunent of thg llrahman race and the con- 
vidsions it gave rise to. The intermixture of the lhahmans 
with the coiKjuered races was necessarily gradual, and 
created new c.re((ls and new as})irations at every step, 
which iKjt onl}' altered their own character, but also that 
of their books and teachings. The Vada are not all e(iually 
eld, and do not all u]ihokl the same system of religion. 
The reason is obvious ; they underwent the same changes 
that the lhahman character passed through : and this 
progression, drawn out to later times, accounts fully for 
the many civil and social revolutions we read of. 
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CA.STE, AS rr EXISTS AT I’UESENT, AXD IT.S EFFECTS. 

]\lAnoMEDANiS!\t did iiuich to break nj) old eustoms in 
India; but tlie nationality of the Hindus Ava.s preserved, 
to a largo extent, by the municipal institutions to wliicli 
uo liav(! referred, and also by the restrictions of caste, 
whicb, tliongli considerably loosened, were still tenaciously 
adlierod to. IMany wliole.sale conversions wore forcibly 
made; but these were o])en lo.s.scs to Hinduism, the people 
Muiverted ceasing to be counted as Hindus. In some 
mstances only verc certain people wbicli led to 

the formation ol a lew new castes, mostly of the lowers! 
grade, tlio^lirst ol them being the FircUis, who are dis- 
casted lirahmans, with wliom no respectable Sudra or 
Barnasankar will intermix socially on equal terms. But, 
as a rule, notwithstanding tlie oppres-sions of a foreign 
government, tlie distinctions of caste were maintained • 
and what is curious is that they became more and more’ 
conservative on account of the very tyranny to which they 
were subjected. In the primitive days of Hinduism the 
Brahmans feasted on cows and buffaloes, indulging also in 
suck intoxicating liijuors as the Sam and Soma drinks ; 
and on .all festive occasions their dependents, the men of 
the lower castes, joined them in their carousals. By the 
laws of Menu these liberties were withdrawn, and the 
carousals interdicted; but the Hindus did not begin to 
cmlorce Biose laws very strictly till the time of the 
Mahomedans, when they felt a sort of pride, which they 
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VEDISM; ITS DIEFKUEKT TIIASKS. 

The most important question wliioh demands solution at the 
outset is~‘ What was the religion of the J>i;ihmans before 
tlie Alioor ^var'^’ This can scarcely be answered correcTly 
even from the Veds, It is only to be determined by infer- 
ence, and an examination of wliat we lirid in the Vcds and 
wliat we do not find in them. The Veds are four in 
number ; but one bears an ecpii vocal character. Tlie old 
Hindu writers always speak of three Vcds\ namely, the 
Jii(/, YajaVy and Sdm Ve(&, The Alharvcm was first 
raised to an equal rank wdth them by tlie Fitrdns, which 
then proceeded to sjieak of thelnsclves and the TlUtdscs as 
a fifth Yed, Of the first three, the Sdm Ved has been 
found to be nothing more than a recast of the Jtuj Ved, 
though containing some verses which cannot be found in 
the latter, K,nd the Yojitr Ved to be only a collection of 
sacrificial formulas, both in prose and verse. It follows 
therefore, that both tlie Yajar and tlie Sant Veda were 
composed after the Jiuj Ved, and that the latter consti- 
tuted the original Ved, and furnishes tlie most primitive 
representation of Hinduism. Shall we say that tlie religion 
of the liUj Ved was tlie religion of the Ihahmans before 
the Ahoor war ? 

But every portion of a Ved is not ecpially old. Each 
Ved is divided into two parts, namely, the SauJdtas and 
the Brdhmanas. The word Sauldta means a ‘collection,' 
and the Sanldtas of the Veds accordingly comjirise all the 
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had scarcely the hardihood to avow, iu assumin*^- the 
])oI(lest contrast to their conquerors. It was fortunate 
tliat the Mahoniedans looked upon tliein with sovereign 
contenipt — witli much greater contempt, in fact, than the 
English look upon both in tlie present day; and this 
sheltered caste considerably from persecution. 

Tiic present pliase of caste tIierefor(‘, attained its greatest 
vigour, absurd as the statement may read, during the 
sov(U'eignty of the Mahomedans. Tlie intrinsic superiority 
of one l)ody over another, witli wliich the distinctions 
originally started, did not exist a,t tins time. The Brah- 
mans wer(‘ iio longer the pious readers of tlie Veds, or the 
chanters of the sacred hymns ; tlie Kshetriyas no longer 
Iieaded expeditions against tlieir enemies, nor brought the 
dasija races under control. They were l)oth slaves now, 
in common with their other Hindu lu'ethren, the Sudras 
and the Barnasanluxrs, to a race wliom all in common re- 
garded with e(]ual fear and abhori'ence ; and it was under 
thesis peculiar circumstances that the injunctions of the 
Siiastras came to be strengtheiKMl hy stihigent by-laws, 
and to be oppressively enforced. The Bi’ahman, sprung 
from the mouth of the Deity, still claimed to be the loi'd 
of the whole creation, though he quaked l.iefore the power 
of the Allec/dJid, from whose wrath even his gods could not 
protect either him or themselves. In the olden days Ids 
position was qualified by his virtiu's ; among the Biuhmans 
tlie learned were held to be the most excellent, among the 
learned the resolute, among the resolute tliose who were 
active, and among the active those who possessed divine 
knowledge as distinguished from knowledge of otlier 
kinds. It was on these legal texts that the distinctions 
of Kulins, Srotriyas, and Bangsha jes were founded. The 
nine ipialities of the Kulin, the Hidalgo of his race, Mxn'(‘ 
especially stated to be learning, piety, asceticism, ability 
to read the Yeds, liberality, good conduct, good name, 
respect, and fondness for pilgrimages. The Srotriyas were 
those who possessed eight out of tliesc nine qualities ; the 
rest were the Bangshajes. But under the Mahomedau 
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]iymiis, prayers, and invocations uttered in praise of tlio 
gods celebrated in them; while the Brdhmanas, which 
form the general head of divinity, include regulations to 
explain the ceremonies, rites, and forms of religion, and 
have appended to tliem tlieological treatises, called 
Ara'^iyak'ds and Upanishads, which record the specula- 
tions and spiritual as})irations of tlie devout. The original 
Veds, therefore, are the Sanliitas, out of which tlie Brdh- 
and tlie Upanwhadi^ wgvq derived; and of these 
the most ancient were of course the SanhiUts of the Itlj 
Ved, since that V(xl was anterior to the others. AYas the 
religion of the ante-Ahoor-war-iicriod then, identical w’ith 
that of the hymns of the Big Ved ? 

The A’^edic hymns are not all the products of one single 
age, and in tlieir own selves bear evidence of different 
stages of (Uivelopment, the oldest being almost childlike iu 
tlieir simplicity, while the lator compositions contain in- 
tellectual and spiritual yearnings of a highiu- character. 
The Yedic age has accordingly, for convenience of refer- 
ence, been divided into four distinct 2 >eriods, namely, 
(1) the Clihcuulay the era of the oldest hymns of the 
iii(j Ved ; (2) the Mantra, iXn}. era of the later hymns; 
(d) the Brdiniia aa, when rituals and abstract theology 
were foisted into the religious code and the Upanisliada 
wen; written; and (4) the Sidra, which introduced the 
Suit ill stage, when the Shastras commenced to be tvritteiij 
as distinguisluul from those iiromulgated during the three 
earlier eras, all of wdiicli were Sridi, or uttered by God. 
The oldest of these iieriods scarcely goes back to the 
commeucemeut of the Ahoor war, though it is jiossible 
that some of the earliest and simjilest hymns of the Itij 
Yed> may have existed at that time. Of that, however, we 
have no xjroof. Even if we had, the question as regards 
the religion of the ilindus before that peinod would still 
rema in un a 1 1 s w cred . 

Oin own belief is that all the old religions of the earth 
started with the idea of God to begin with, which was 
spontaneously c;uight by those who were nearest to God 
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rule all tliese quality demarcations were swept away, 
though the names were retained, and the Braliman 
was a Bnlhman, and the Kulin a Kulin, whether tliey 
possessed any or none of the virtues which previously 
formed the Am qiui non of tlieir cliaracter. All tlie 
original divisions of caste wore natural and necessary for 
the preservation of social order at the outset. The separa- 
tion of religion, government, commerce, and mechanical 
labour was tlu! most obvious step for a people to take in 
their first start in ])olitical life ; and tlie next step after it 
was to create furtlier subdivisions in eaeli grade, to 
separate the good and the virtuous from tlie rest of tlieir 
class. But tlie precautions taken to secure tliis end could 
not endure under foreign domination ; tlie contention be- 
tween merit and demerit could not be continued wlien an 
impure race chdinod supremacy over alt parties ; and this 
led to all such distinctions becoming hereditary, wliicli is 
the most important feature of caste now in all grades. 

riie general ju'inciples of the system, liowever, remained 
unchanged, at the same time that they were further 
strongtliencd under a foreign rule in the niannor stated. 
In that sjcitem tlie Brahmans arrogateil tlie first place, and 
tills has been retained. Tlie Kshetriyas, Vaisyas, and 
Sudras were displaced by the Barnasankars ; but these, 
subdivided within tlioniselves, established a scale of ]n'e- 
cedeiice which is still strictly adhered to. In Bengal, 
where the trammels of caste are at this moment infiiiitely 
stronger and more oppressive than in any other part of 
India, there is an intermediate class called the K.-iyasth, of 
which the saying is jiroverbial that every member of it is 
invariably a man of education. After that class rank the 
\ aidyas, and then the rest of the Barnasankars. The 
lower classes, however, are in point of fact, mere ciphers 
in society, and necessarily do not attach as much import- 
ance to caste restrictions as the rest, though they are of 
course always anxious to follow the lead of the higher 
classes in the matter, so long as their own interests are not 
adversdy affected thereby. Many of the trades and 
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in point of time, but that, the iiimd being then profoundly 
ignorant, the truth was not grasped with suflicient firmness 
to be long retained. On this supposition we conclude that 
the original religion of the Hindus was a monotlieism of 
natural growth, which eventually dwindled down to a 
childlike playing with the divine attributes as manifested 
in nature, which we lind to have been the religion of the 
oldest hymns. Tletwcen the age of the hymns and the 
creation of th('> race a wide chasm must have intcnwened, 
during which tlie Ahoor wars were fought, caused probably 
by the very defection from the First Cause, the belief iti 
wliom has been assumed. Some traces of this monotlieism 
may, we think, be read in the Rif) Ved^ though they are 
undoubtedly of a very vague and rudimentary character. 
There is, also, something like regret observable in several 
j)laces for th(3 loss of tlio great idea, accom])ani(3d, as it 
were, hy a straining effort to regain it. In support of this 
lielief we avouM particularly draw attention to the hymn 
in the Jti() Vrd, translated by Max Midler, which harps 
so sweetly and ])ersistently on the <juestion, 'Who is the 
Cod to Avdiom we shall offer our sacririees V and also to 
that other ])rayer every stanza of which concbuh^s with 
the line, ‘Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy!’ Tliere is 
nothing purer or more beautiful than either of tliem in the 
rsalnis of David, and no one who has read them can have 
failed to perceive the idea of one Supreme (Jod echoed, as 
it were, iif both, Avhicli leaves behind the impression that 
it was yet better known to the race at some anterior ])erio(l 
of their existence. The general drift of the Sanhiias, 
however, is towards tlie worship of the great objects of 
external nature; against which, probably, tlu^ Terso- 
Aryans protested, which caused the separation and the 
wars. There is no doubt that the religion of the ancient 
Persians retaiixed more of the spiritual ehiment tlian the 
Vedsy even though it d’d not altogether discard nature- 
worship. The tradhhms ot an earlier age wlien ( Jod Avas 
all in all also to the Hindus, were common in the olden 
times. The Itdmdycnia, roferring to them, says that in 
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mechanical arts have thus come to he cultivated promiscu- 
ously. This is an innovation which the lower classes have 
introduced of themselves, and as it affects them only, it 
has never been interfered with. It also is a new feature of 
caste not conteinplatcd by the laws of]\Ienu,and has resulted 
mainly from changes introduced by the Mahomedans. 

Tlio principal rules of caste, observed by the higher 
classes at this moment, are : (1) that individuals cannot 
be married who do not belong to the same caste ; (2) that 
a, man may not sit down to cat with another wlio is not of 
his own caste; (3) that his meals must iiot be cooked 
except eitlier by persmis ol‘ his own caste, or by a Brah- 
man; (4) that no man of an inferior caste is to touch his 
cooked rations, or even to enter his cook-room ; (5) tliat 
no water or other lirpior contaminated by the touch of a 
man of inferior caste can be made use of — rivers, tanks, 
and otlier large sheets of water being, however, held to be 
incapable of delilement; (0) that articles of dry food, such 
as rie(5, wheat, grains, etc., do not become impure by passing 
tlirougli the hands of a man of inferior caste so long as 
they remain dry, but cannot be taken if they get wettcul 
or greased; (7) that certain prohibited articles, such as 
cow’s flesh, pork, fowl, etc., are not to be taken ; and (8) 
that the ocean is not to be crossed, nor any of the bound- 
aries of India passed over. The wavs of the Brdhmans 
with the Ahoors had been so violent, and the separation 
between the races was so marked ever after, tliat crossing 
the Indus was held to be particularly heinous ; but that 
this did not absolut(3ly entail the loss of caste, is to be 
inferred from the historical f-^ct that Hindu military parties 
constantly passed to and from Afghanistan, both in the 
time of the Mahomedans and in the era that preceded it. 

The rules above (mumerated are generally very strictly 
enforced up to this moment, and show clearly that caAe 
and Tcmlc are not ins. itutions of the same kind, as some 
people affect to believe. Eank is accessible to all, but 
caste is not ; w- rtli and greatness of mind have raised the 
weaver and tlie ploughman in England to the station of 
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that age ‘ there were no gorls, ddnavas, rjandharvas, and 
rdkshases, no buying or selling. The Veds were not 
classed — no Sdman, Itir/, or Ynjitr. There was righteous- 
ness all over the world ; no disease, no decline of organs 
from old age ; no malice, weeping, pride, or deceit ; and 
no cbntentions.’ The age of wars find contentions followed, 
and after that the age of the Mantras, if not that of the 
•CRhandas also. The later M(fntras are supposed to have 
been composed at some tinui between b.o. 2000 and 1400, 
and the Brdhmanas at between ii.e. 14.00 and 1200. At 
this latter <lat(i the misunderstanding of the old faith was 
so complete that the Brdhmanas do not seem even to 
understand the hymns which they profess to elucidate. A 
wider estrangement from, a more complete rupture with, 
the older Aryan faith was the necessary conseqiioiice. 
Monotheism, then, may be taken as tluj starting-point of 
Aryan history. The I'erso-Aryans adhered to it, while 
the Hindus, after playing with it in diverse ways, tlirew it 
overboard. 

The first ])hase of the iriiidu religion — that is, of tlie 
religion adopted ly the Brahmans after their separation 
from the asoors — is what we lind in the Raj Vrd, It 
would not be right to call this belief monotheistic, for the 
original idea witli which the race started had already be- 
come clouded hj a delirium of ferv^'iicy and poetry, which 
apiiealcd, not to tlie One God, but to the powers of nature 
])ersonified. Tliere is hardly ;iny manifestation of nature 
that was not worshipped by the rishis. The sky, the 
dawn, the sun, the clouds for-ever-changing, the rain, the 
storm, water, Ibod, wine, and tire — all these were incom- 
prehensible forces to the simple-minded, and received 
laudation on reverent knee. The elements in India arc 
always to bo seen in tlidr most sublime and terror-in- 
spiring attitudes, and in an imi)ulsive age, they were the 
only powers invoked. ITofessor Wilson expressly says 
that it is doubtful if the authors of the hymns entertained 
any belief in a C'reator or Iluler of the universe. We give 
them full credit for the exalted ideas, feelings, and aspira* 
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peers ; but between the Brahmans and the Barnasankars 
the gulf, now at least, is impassable. It may be conceded 
that complete and absolute ccpiality of classes nowhere 
exists ; it is the ideal for which tlie world has long panted, 
but which iklias never been able to attain. But while thii 
lines of separation between tlie grades of rank are subtle 
and fleeting, and easily crossed, tliose between the grada- 
tions of caste can never be stepped over, oven by the most 
meritorious aspirant. Tlie wants of society in India liave 
multiplied, and the number of castes lias increased; tlie 
trades and mechanical arts are now followed at random by 
almost all the lower orders : but still do the oilman and 
the washerman, though they ai’e equally impure in the eye 
of the law, avoid each other as quinctiliously as tlie Bihh- 
man avoids both of them from fear of contaminadion. 

Xa\^, a,s times go, the lower onh.u's are oliligiid to be 
more particular in theii* behaviour than the higher orders, 
who can aflord to act with greater imleqjeiKh.mcce The 
latter are liound down to preserve tlieir orthodoxy only l.iy 
the restrictions and terrors of the law, the prid(' of tlieir 
positions lieing (‘onsidered a sullicient ])ledge for their 
good iaith. But the case is diflei’eut, very dillerent, 
with the lower orders, as they have (*ach a class of 
men called piU'nindv /Is to exercise in([uisitorial powers 
over tliem, prying into the minutest jirivacies ot lihg 
and interfering with almost every domestic incident, on the 
pi'etext of keeping malters straight, A son or a daughter 
('aniiot be given away in maridage, fj'iends cannot be enter- 
tained, cei’emonies cannot be performed, without the pm-- 
mission and co-operation of these social harjhcs, such 
co-o])eration having, of course, price attached to it; and 
il a wile or daiighti'r is suspected of frailty, or a son or 
lirother ataaised ol irreligion, the unfortunate family is 
always sliorn to the quick, with not even the jndvilege of 
conq/iaining left to them when tlieir caste is spared. 
Originally, the loss of caste was incurred inainly by 
crimes, ;ied by the omission of expiations for offences; 
aud ila, y-unishincnt inllicted was exclusion from its circle. 
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tions expressed by them; but It would not be true to 
assert that their worship ever rose — except in a very un- 
distinguishable form — above the worship of the great 
objects by which they were surrounded. The deities 
principally invoked were Agiii, Tiidra, Mitra, Varuua, etc., 
for the plain reason that the rii^hh were mainly liusband- 
men, much dependent on the favour of rain, warmth, and 
fresh breezes for successful cultivation. The first form of 
worship was apparently confined to the adoration of the 
elements only; but to this was soon added that of the 
stars and planets, which raised the sun, as chief of tlio 
heavenly host, to the signilicant position indicated by the 
Gdyatri still repeated by the Ih-alimans : ‘ Orn ! Earth ! 
Sky ! Heavens ! We meditate on th(‘ adorable light of that 
divine ruler, the Sun; may it direct our intellects !’ They 
raised no tem])les, nor made unto themselves graven 
images in those days, to represent any of these powers ; 
we find each of them addressed by turns as the Supreme 
Hiller, Agni being called Hhe ruler of the universe,' Indra 
‘the strongest of all,' Surjya ‘the divine ruler,' and Soma 
‘ he that conquers every one and there was no competi- 
tion between them as existed between tlie gods of a later 
age. l)Ut we search in vain for any direct referencti to 
tlie One Ood who had been previously worsliipped, or even 
to a God superior to the rest ; and in sheer despair wo are 
content to accept the interpretation of yaska, that all tiie 
numerous n^mes to which adoration was offered were ni- 
solvable into the different titles of Agni, wJiose ]dace was 
on the earth, Yayu or Indra, wliose place was in the air, 
and Surjya, whose place was in the heavens ; and that 
those three names again were resolvable into tliat of God. 
‘That which is one,' says the lliy ‘the wise call it 

many;' and, similarly, Yaska observes: ‘Owing to th(3 
greatness of the i^eity, one soul is celebrated by the rlsh ls 
as if it were many.’ But this is only a forced explanation ; 
and, besides that, the nmre admission of a superior god is 
not monotheism. 

The great deities of the Ch'handa and Mantra periods 
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The rules are now more capricious : caste is often 
jeopardized by the pettiest mistakes or frivolities ; and 
the puuishments are necessarily less stringent, particularly 
in tlie larger towns and villages, which brings the para- 
vurnik a considerable profit. TIsually, all cafste ([uestions 
are decided by a inmAtdjjci witliout appeal, in small 
matters a dinner to tlie castemen, witli a present to the 
settles everything satisfactorily; but in more 
serious defections tlie intervention of tlie llrfiliman becomes 
iiidispensable, togetlier with tlie administration of tlie prds- 
(‘Idtra (penance;), which is accompanied by the eating of 
the five products of the cow, namely, milk, butter, curds, 
dung, and urine, all of whicli are mixed together. 

(.)f the higher castes, the Brahmans live gen(;rally on 
grains, vegetables, and milk, while the otlun* castes eat 
lish also — animal food (ox(.;ept of the prohil)ited kinds) not 
being abstained from by those who can afford to pay for 
it. One class, the A'ysnulis, who in theory repudiate caste 
but yet adhere to it in practice, avoid animal food in 
common witli the Brahmans ; but these are only sectarian 
differences, not based on caste restrictions. Of many castes 
tlie domestic habits and arrangmnents are very nearly the 
same, and this may have contributed in the past to the 
mingiing and con fusion of cla sses to some extent. But 
the di]fi;rent orders are more careful at present, and, not- 
withstanding all the outward resemblance between them, 
no two castes will freely and fully associate with each 
other. It is this wliicli is acting most ])rejudicially to tln^ 
int(;rests of the nation, multiplying the divisions more and 
more, and keeping all of then'= in the background at a time 
when other communities, even in the East, are forcibly 
thrusting themselves to the front. It ensures political 
faithf'.ilncss to a foi-^^ign ruling power well enough, and 
was on that account (uicouraged and fostered by the 
Mahomedans; but it has over all social and national 
purposes a most baneful effe.ct. A hearty national union 
of a people so - onstituLed can never be hoped for; no 
necessity or general misfortune will yoke the Brahman 
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were India and VarunaS* and after them Agni and Surjya. 
India was the lord of the firmament, Vanina of space, 
Agni of fire, and Siiijya of the sun. The hymns addressed 
to them are all of the simplest Icind, and they overflow 
with the most endearing and reverential affection. Tliere 
is . no poetry siniider or more fervent tlian that to be 
found in them ; no attempt at display is made in them ; 
they are merely genuine outpourings of the heart, ex- 
])resscd in such woids as came up to the lijjs of themselves, 
the divinities ap^died to being addressed as living exist- 
ences, to wliom each father of a family offered his adora- 
tion. Tlie liead of each family was the priest in his own 
house: lie kindled the sacred fire with his own hands; 
praised the gods, or solicited their aid or forbearance ; 
offered them choice articles of food, such as l)ar]ey, milk, 
butter, and the aonuh juice, through the medium of fire ; 
and prayed for tlie destructkjii of his sins, and for immor- 
tality as the reconipense of his devotion. I>ut lie prayed 
not to the One Ood without a second, whom he had ceased 
to remember : sometliing that represented lliat One God 
to his visual organ was the o1)ject to wdiich he appealed. 

The 'r/.s7r/s worshipped the objects of nature as living 
existences, olfered their own sacrifices and devotions to 
tlicm, and perfornicd tlieir own domestic I’ites. Tliis was 
the first or ])atriarchal development of the Vedic faith. 
Their descendants, in course of time, came in contact witli 
other races, and naturally claimed superiority over them. 
Tlie original usages of the Vedic era had therefore, in their 
age, to be considerably altered and modified. The changes 
which came thus to be introduced are fully explained by 
the Vedic divisions of SanJntas, Brdhmanas, and UiKin- 
'ishiuh, Tlie first additions to the old lyrical songs, which 
reiiresented the ])atriarchal era, 'were the dogmatical ritual 
commentaries called the Brahmanas, by, which the house- 
holder was made to resign his place of privilege to the 
PooroJi’d especially selected to chant the sacred hymns. 
The geograpliical development of the race having widened, 
the worship of the gods was made to assume a greater 
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and the Barnasankar side by side in one common cause. 
If they were found banded together for a time during the 
mutiny of 1857, it is certain that that confederation would 
never liave outlived the passing hour. 

The caste of the jnimitive ages was perhaps a good 
institution for a primitive people. It was not impolitic in 
a social system in its infiincy to secure the integrity of its 
parts by assigning sepoxate and distinct ollices and em- 
ployments to each, witli sucli a safety-valve as tlie law 
prescribed by allowing tlic different orders, in seasons of 
distress, to assume the duties of the classes below them. 
The mistake was in enforcing the permanence of the 
divisions through all ages, by strict regulations wliich 
com])elled the son to tread in the footsteps of liis fatlier, 
barred merit from promotion, and denounced intermarriages 
lest they should lead to undistinguishable confusion. To 
a certain extent ])romiscuous unions, tliough so carefully 
guarded against, did take ])lace, wliich gave birth to the 
mixed tribes. But this was before tlie age of Menu, when, 
we may infer, the restrictions against intermixture were 
not very rigid. Since tlieu tlie sepaintion of races lias 
been more strictly enforced, and, though the separate duties 
assigned to the several classes are not very exclusively 
adhered to, there is less inlermixture of races now than 
there was in the past. 

The effects of caste on the Hindus as a nation were not 
very unfortunate in tlie earlier ages. It gave to the arts a 
certain amount of perfection which was long retained ; and 
which, Ave may say, is in certain cases retained even to tlie 
present day. The articles sent from India to the great 
European exhibitions justly called forth the admiration of 
the best judges. Tlie mid mid Ichds of Dacca, the lace of 
jNbigcrcoil, tlie gold embroideries of Benares, and the 
mosaics of Agra, have been universally prized at all times. 
The Shdrikdris of Dacca make splendid shell bracelets, 
aid the Kdnmris of Bikrampore beautiful utensils of 
brass and copper, and we liave the authority of Bishop 
Heber to assert that, in the mechanical arts generally, the 
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•significance to mark the sepa 'ation of the devdtds from the 
aborigines. This could only effected by the introduction 
of rituals and fixed sacrifices, and they were unlicsitatingly 
put in, together with a multitude of details that necessi- 
tated the creation of a sacerdotal class. The word ‘ l>rah- 
mana * sim])ly signifies ‘ prayer ;* and those were now so 
named who occu])ied themselves exclusively in prayers. 
In tlic patriarchal period every householder prayojj on 
behalf of himself and his family, and was a Bialiman. 
T)Ut the wider development that followed made the work 
loo tedious for the householder to discharge. The drviftds, 
therefore, who still occupied themselves in this way, con- 
tinued to be (tailed Brahmans, wliile oilier duties .and other 
distinguishing epithets were as.signed to the rest of the 
race, and to the other cl<a.sscs which were simultaneously 
created. The collective doctrine of sacrifices was also, for 
its ritual connection with 2>i*a}air.s, called the Brdhmo/aas 
of the Veds. • 

Beside.s these, other changes were introduced by the 
additions made intermediately to the Sidildtas, or (collec- 
tions of hymns and pniyers. All the hymns wcjrc not 
eipially old; sevcnal centuries intervened between the 
olde,st and tlie latest : and consideridjle were the modifica- 
tions elfected iji religious beliefs and ideas by the additions 
thus mad(.\ Tlie oldest of tlie Vedic gods were ]\Iitra and 
Varuiia, both of whom were also worshij)2:)ed by the 
ancient Persians. Indra suiierseAed IMitra in India, ap- 
jnirently, after the termination of tlie Alioor war, for he 
is only mentioned as comiueriiig the dasyas, not the 
dJtoors. ‘Thou didst subdue tlie dfisyas^ .and gave the 
people to the Arya ‘ thou has< subjected all the distracted 
dasyft, jieoples to tlie Arya ; such is the burden of all the 
hymns address(.‘d to him ; and what is true of Indra is also 
true of several otiier gods. The diiposition or sux^ersession 
of deities is one of the principal features of the religious 
transitions in India. It was most prominent during the 
4 1 'ouiaiiLc era, but w.as far from being unusual in the Vedic 
-•i^mes. It clearly marks dilfercnt stages in the progress of 
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Hindus are not inferior to the ordinary race of European 
artisans. But still the fact remains, that no improvements 
of any utility were made in the country under a system 
by wliich the acquirements of one generation are trans- 
mitted to another only from father to son ; and, perhaps, no 
improvements would ever liave been realized in it but for 
the advent of tlie Engiisli and tlie scientific ideas they 
have introduced. The perfection to whicli the natives 
brouglit certain arts witliout such assistance is undeniable ; 
but tlie instruments they used to secure the result were so 
rude and primitive in character that the inference is 
inevitable that the artist owed his success, not to tlie 
exclusiveness of his caste, but to liis patient industry, 
which without the restrictions of caste might liave placed 
him yet higlier in position. With the assistance of a few 
sticlvs or pieces of wood lie has alwiiys weaved the finest 
linens jirocurable in the world. No machinery will 
perha])s enalile him to improve the texture of such fabrics, 
for tlie simple reason that the fineness of the linen he 
weaves is the result mainly of hand-spinning, which gives 
the thread greater tension from the moisture it imbibes 
irom the hand than it can possibly secure from machinery 
of any kind. But there is no doubt that better machinery 
will enable him to quadruple the jiroducc of his labour 
within the time devoted to it, and, in several branches of 
trade, enable him to improve his old models and patterns 
to which he is at present so steadfastly wedded. So also 
in the cultivation of the soil, the spirit of patient industry 
evinced by the cultivator is ])erhap3 as great as is to be 
met with any wliere else : in a country where there never 
have been any irrigation-works to speak of, all the fields 
are cultivated, though that frequently entails the carriage 
of we ter from long distances, in the rudest fasluon. But 
the out-turn of such labour is comparatively poor, and only 
because the agricultui vd implements, handed down from 
fatlier to son, arc of the rudest kind. The Hindu cultivator 
is not, as is frequently asserted, deficient in common 
observation and good sense. The fittest crop for the soil. 
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the same people, and paved the way for the convulsions 
which wore caused by Buddhism and the philosophers. 

The Yedic gods were altogether thirty- three in number, 
and the Satapatha Brdhmana explains that they com- 
prised eight Vasus, eleven Eudras, twelve Adityas, and 
the Heaven and the Earth, otherwise called Dyaus and 
Prithivi. Apart from these were counted the Aswinis and 
the Jbiruts; and texts arc not wanting which increased 
the number yet further. The word ‘ Bruhiiiu ’ occurs once 
only in tlie earlier portion of the Itifj Ved, as a name of 
Indra. Tlie names of Vishnu and Kudra are more fre- 
(|uciitly repeated; but tliey figured generally as unim- 
I)ortant divinities. Uina was known as Ambika, an insig- 
nificant deity. The x>ositiou of Lakslnni was yet move 
indefinite, the Jtliarvdji Ved pronouncing her to be an 
unholy deity, or ratlun* tliat there were a plurality of 
J^akslimis, of whom some were good and some bad ; and 
tlie two groatc3st ehiments of later Huidnisin — the Tri- 
rmirti and tlie Lin<jiLm — were altogether unknown. A 
triad of Agni, Vayu, and Surjya was recognised, but no 
Trimurti. The rwhis praiscid and exalted the powers of 
nature as conscious and volitional agents, but gave them 
no outward form ; nor did the}'’ acquire any till the age of 
the Pwrd/is, The rishlm, in worshi[)ping tliem, did not 
even acknowledge their own inferiority to them. Tliey 
believed themselves to be independent of (he gods, and 
gifted with an inherent capacity of raising themselves to 
an equality in power with them, or even to a superiority 
over th(‘.m, which Indra achieved; and tliis we may re- 
ceive as a distinct assurance that, subsequent to the earliest 
period, men (ancestors) began to be deified by the Brah- 
mans along with the powers of nature, which in time 
helped the Piirdns to create the huge fabric they set up. 
All creatures came from Prajaj^ati, including the gods. 
Tlie gods and the asoors were originally on a footing of 
equality. Their derivation, in fact, was almost, though 
not precisely, the same — the gods being the children of 
Aditi, tlie primeval mother, and the asoors of Diti, her 
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and the fittest season for sowing it, are both well under- 
stood by him, and the advantage of a rotation of crops is 
also appreciated. But look at the plough Triptolemiis 
uses — tlie plough handed down to liini as an licirlooin by 
his ancestors' witliout liaving been improved to any 
extent since the era of tlie Ahoor wars, and you under- 
stand at once wJiy bis has not been a thriving pro- 
fession. 

Tliere is no doubt that the concentration of all a man’s 
energies to one object imparts a higli degree of perfection 
in tlie attainment of that object, wliicli accounts fully for 
tlie superiority of the Hindus in particular articles of 
manufacture. But it is also true tliat confinement within 
a circumscriVied sphere neci'ssarily cramps tlie sjuirit of 
discovery and invcuition, deadens the vigour of emulation, 
and, by keeping l»ac)v outsiders, effectually closes the door 
of improvement ; and of this the proofs in India are to be 
read on all sides. One caste, the Fah/yi/s, has followed 
tlie profession of medicine from ago to nge, and yet the 
whole country will hardly yield a dozen regular physicians 
whose practice is really founded on science, the rest being 
mere ipiacks, illiterate as tlie community in general, and 
sporting with the lives and h('altli of their fellow-mmi only 
by virtue of their birth. Why is this so ? ddie science of 
the Kobirdj is not imposture throughout; it is a science 
of great antiipiity, and contains many truths. But it was 
contined to a class; tliere vuis no outdoor competition: 
and so it has now ceased to be leai*nt. The only superiority 
the Kobirdj of the day has over the European doctor rests 
in this, that he has the knowledge of certain very efficacious 
indigenous medicines of which other practitioners are 
ignorant ; but his method of treatment is generally exceed- 
ingly rude and defective. Another caste, the Kdnsdris, 
follow the profession of founding brass and making brazen 
utinisils, and yet, notwithstanding the manufacturing skill 
and tast(' of the artisans of 1 iikramjiore, to which we have 
borne willing testimony, the cliaracter of the utensils 
us Tally seen in the country is very poor, and their number 
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rival in beauty and worth. The gods became superior 
only from continence and austerity ; and there was nothing 
to hinder men from raising themselves in the same way to 
an equality of rank with tliem. 

This was the mytliological phase of Yeditini ; but there 
is a better one to notice, namely, the last. The simple 
poetry of the Cldlianda and Mantra periods was substituted 
by tlie legends of the Jhalimana period after an interval 
of about eight hundred or a tliousand years, when the 
hymn-singers dwindled down to sacrilice-celebrants. lint 
ibis did not satisfy the longings of the human mind ; it 
rather gave birth to a revulsion of feelings — a strenuous 
elfort to go back to the First Cause. The deep truth latent 
in all religions was now again sedulously sought for, and 
traced. Tlie name of Brulimu is referred to in the 
Ved as a ‘ beautiful glory,’ to which everything that is 
briglitest and everything that is deepest belongs. It is 
more mystically atluded to in all tlie four Veds in tlie 
following words restiectivcly : ' This is Brulimu,’ ^ I am 
J>ruhmu/ ^ That art thou,’ ‘The soul is Bruhmu.’ The 
White Yajiir Ved goes further^ and explicitly declares him 
to be — ' the god who })crvades all regions,’ ‘ the lirst-born,’ 
‘ in whom this world is absorbed,’ and ‘ to wliom all crea- 
tures owe their being.’ Besides these texts, there is the 
celebrated hymn in the lili; Ved upon which the Vedanta 
is based.: 'Then there was no entity nor nonentity; no 
world, nor sky, nor auglit above it; nothing anywhere, in 
the hapjiiness of any one involving or involved. Death 
was not, nor then was immortality. But That ’ (inter- 
preted to mean the Supreme Being) ‘ breathed without 
afilation, single with Swad'dha — lier who is sustained 
within him. Other tluiu him nothing existed. Darkness 
there was ; the universe was enveloped in darkness, and 
was undistinguishable like waters,’ etc. The idea which 
these passages suggested was now recalled with alacrity, 
and was worked upon till it became the basis of the 
Upantshads. 

The return t^ the original idea of God maybe dated 

2—2 
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few, and the methods of and compounding im^tals 

are far from being perfect. The Kambh tketrs, or potters, 
are a separate class, and yet tlie pots eominonly in use are 
of the most misera{)Ie description, and there is nothing 
resembling porcelain or (|U(3en's-ware in the country. 
The Kurmikdrs, or blacksmiths, turn out no work that is 
either grace fully executed or well finished, except what is 
complet(‘d under l^airojxsin su{)erint(‘ndence. The joiners are 
very indifferent workmen, and liave only recently learnt 
tlie use of th(3 rule, compass, and gimlet from their foreign 
employers. The lldjoka^^, or washei nu^n, did not know 
tlie use of soaj) till very modern tinuis, nor ironing, clear- 
starcldng, and calendering. The common Sdrnakars, or 
goldsmitlis, are veiy ])oor artists, those only excejUed who 
have prolit(;d by the instruction, or who have served under 
the su])ei‘inten(lence, of Juiropi.ain mastm*s. f]ven now 
paper-making is not well understood ; and there were no 
tailors in India to speak of previous to the Mahomedan 
coiKpiest. In truth, the conveniences of life seem never 
to have thrived under the cast(3 system as well as was 
anticijiated. All the exports of India to this day consist 
of i-aw materials, whicli her childnm have not learnt to 
work up ; whih) her inqiorts clearly show that, lor the 
elegancies of life since in trod maul, tlie supply of articles 
comes wholly from the western world. 

But these drawbacks are of little consequence as com- 
pared with the intellectual tur|)itu{le tlia.t caste has given 
birth to. The ancient Brahmans took an honest pride 
almost from their setting out as a nation in their literary 
pursuits, and excelled in them all their comjietitJis of the 
old world. Caste certainl}' did lor ages enable them to 
maintain the most learneil c.onimonweidth in Asia, if not 
in the globe — a commonwealth that stood as a model to 
foreign admirers, and liom which Blato and Pythagoras 
were not ashamed to immbe ins[>iration. But here again, 
the restrictions it imposed began to operate unlVivourably 
as soon as the Teaming of the Bjahmans under a foreign 
government began to decline. The habits of the class 
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from this pnrinrl, the ac>T; of the Ujxini shads. ]>ut the 
^ lieautiful ‘^loiy,* as the Sam Ved (ialls it, was unfortu- 
nately enveln|)e(l in deep speculation, bordering on mys- 
ticism; the efforts to regain the lost faith got entangled 
in the mcshes'of a inisdirechMl ]»hiloso])hy. Tlie absolute 
of the Upanishads is the neuter Jlruhmu — tlie root of all 
creatures, tludr resting-] dace, their foundation, and all 
that;* but still a being wlio is represented in the Upani- 
sIkuIs themselves to be Mike (nie asleep/ Tlie Upanlshads 
are ordinarily counted as lifty in number; and the Yedan- 
tists assign peculiar res])eet to them, ns lieing the last 
and tlu'rcifore the most matured expression of I’aith of the 
Y(Hlic age. 'fhey are, perha])s, the only parts of the VimIs 
now read. Ihit th(i faith Hay iiitroducf'd was scarcely 
more satisfying than that of the SanJrilas. 'Fhe fervent 
simplicity of tlio liyinns was given up for a speculative 
theism which did not come within ih(^ grasp of conscious- 
ness ; the sublimest con c(‘,])t ions of the Deity were dis- 
ligurcMl by being (aunmingied with tite abstrus(\st dogmas 
of metaphysics. No phase of the Ycnlic faith, tlujrofore, 
supplied what the human h(‘art stood in need of — a pro- 
vi(l(mt and synpiatlietic ruhn* of the universe. 

The morality of the Vrds is more undeniable than their 
theism. Even the hymns of the Ch’handa p('riod, if 
they are childisli, are not im])ur(*. Notwithstanding the 
<lesiguati()n of Si'uti applied to tlumi, the ri.Aus distinctly 
claim their authorsliij), and — David-like — ap])ly to the 
gods addressed for a variety of temporal blessings — such 
as strength, long-life, olfsjiring, riches, cattle, food, rain, 
and victory ; l)ut they also j^nny for the enlightenment of 
their minds, forgiveness of their offences, and admission 
into paradise. The references to a future and immortal 
life are very distinct. ‘ Place me, O Piirificd ! in that 
imperishable and unchangeable world where perpetual 
light and glory are found. IMalce me immortal where 
Jving "\huna dwells, where the sanctuary of the sky 
exists, v.dicr(} the great waters How.’ This, it aj)pears 
to us, was a very exalted as])iralion for the age in 
which it was expressed. We observe, in passing, that 
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were soon altered under tlie l)i.i^ot sway ot the followers of 
the Tropliet; tlie study of the sacred hooks, which had 
made tliein wliat tliey were, was given up, being only 
p)artially resumed in the days ol Akbar ; and, as no other 
aspirants were .at liberty to approach those hooks, they 
soon came to he utterly neglected. The designing few 
knew well wherian lay their security; they did not seek 
knowledge themselves, nor did they allow others to do so. 
Tlie laws gave them a hold on the community which they 
persistently retained ; the Veds and their Angas were 
kept sealed laom the mass: and deceiver and deceived 
thus gradually went down together to the depth they now 
occu])y. 

The sum-total of the effects of caste is, that civilisation 
has heeii brought to a standstill in the country by its 
mischievous restrictions ; and there is no hope of this 
being remedied till those restrictions are removed. That 
they will soon he broken through is the cry raised from all 
sides ; but we have no faith in it, although Young Bengal, 
we know, is prosecuting the work with much earnestness. 
The rest of the community still adhere to caste with the 
greatest pertinacity. Many of them have doubtless become 
lax ill their adherence to its rules, violations of which are 
daily jierpetrated with impunity. But still they do stick 
to them, and one of the pleas set up in justification of the 
Mutiny, was the fear felt by the sepoys that their caste 
was being tampered with. Abolish suttee, infanticide, 
and slavery; establish the Christian religion by con- 
version, if you can ; but do not think ot interiering with 
our domestic haliits— says the orthodox Hindu — or with our 
caste arrangements and prejudices. This he who runs 
may hear is the general protest all over the country. A 
change is of course desirable ; but to be effective it must 
come from the people themselves, and will probably take 
a long time yet to come. At present, excepting Young 
Bengal, those only kick against caste whom it has 
virtually repudiated. This, we say, is the case throughout 
the peninsula, barring its metropolitan towns, where the 
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tlie foiuliioss lor water is fr(3({ii(^iitly repeated, and that 
water, or Aiypa^ is, as the primitive element, identified 
with God, or IVarayana, wdiicli would seem to indicate 
that tlie Hindus did not emigrate from a coUhir climate 
than India. Unfortunately, we at tlie same time find a 
fondness expressed for strong drink, whicji strengthens 
tlie argument on the opposite side to the same extent. 
‘We have drunk the Soma, we have become immortal, 
we have entered into light. What can an enemy«-iiow 
do to us ?’ SiinUixUiam is also spoken of besides Soma- 
pdnam, that is, dram-drinking as distinguished from 
wine-drinking; and in the Satapatlut Brdlnnana, a sou 
of Tvasldri is represented as having three mouths, one 
of which was So}na-dri)il‘rr, another Siird-dr Inker, and 
a third tJie consumer of other things ; two inlets for 
wine and spirits, against one for all other articles of 
food! Jhit, for all that, we need not conclude that the 
ancient Hindus were vicious to the extent that their 
partiality for stro*ng drink would indicate. The juice of 
the Sorn(f> plant apart, the other religious oiferings were 
all extremely innocent ; and it may be safely concluded 
that the ordinary food of the Hiahmans was no richer in 
that age than it is at present. They called themselves 
Arya, or respectable, and Avere so in every sense of tlui 
word, the fathers of Janiilies living the life of risfds, or 
penitents. As an exci'ptional case only, we read in the 
Itifj Ved of Tama holding a dialogue with his t\vin-sister 
Yamuna for tlie purpose of seducing her ; Init we read 
there also that she rejected Ids solicitations with indignant 
expostulation. The morality of the Shastras must have 
been yet further improved in the age of the Upanishadb\ 
which enjoined constant meditation on Hruhmu and the 
extinction of all consciousness of outward things as the 
only means for •securing salvation. The control of the 
appetites and passions was necessarily implied, and lor it 
the meditation of the divine nature was expressly iire- 
scribed. The ethics of Yedism, therefore, apjiears at all 
times to have been unimpeacliable, however much its 
idea of the godljead might have bc^I^chT^pcti 
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advance of liberalism has been greater, and where the caste 
system has necessarily outgrown itself. Unfortunately, 
however, this, as a rule, has not been the work of the 
schoolmaster. A love of food and drink proscribed by the 
Shastras and a morbid craving for promiscuoii^ intercourse 
with females of all orders liavc been the chief accelerators 
of improvement! For amelioration thus inaugurated 
iurther progression will not be very easy to achieve. 
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13UDD1IISM; OLD AND LATER. 

The first resolute protest against the nature-worship of 
tlie was that of Jhuldlii.sin, wliieh originated with 
tlie pliilusophers, as its very iiaiiie — the religion of intelli- 
gence — implies. The intellectual portion of the Hindus 
revolted early against tlie principles of faith inculcated by 
the Vculic hj^rnns, and did not hesitate to re])udiate them. 
It is not, as has been generally held, that Buddhism warred 
against Mythology only, and rejected it. Buddliisni wanit 
much further, for itw’arred against Vcdism in its integrity, 
and ignored it. 

The age of Ihuldhism has not yet been precisely ascer- 
tained ; bat it is not correct to say that it commenced 
with Siikya ]\[iini, in the sixth century before Christ. 
The religion promulgated by Sakyahasnow eyistcd for two 
thousand and live hundred years, but the older phases of 
the faith Avere at least a thousand years more ancient, or 
perhaps earlier still, though the roots then lay hid under 
ground, and the heresy was ycd a sapling. The question — 
‘Which is more ancient, Vedism or Buddhism?* has been 
raised and discussed ; but it may be admitted that it does 
not really arise, for there is no doubt that the first reli- 
gion of India was tlie worship of nature and the elements. 
There is as little doubt, however, that Buddhism was 
almost coeval with that worship, which in the very first 
ages the philosophers refused to accept ; and it is more 
than probable tliat the lieresy Avas inaugurated by Boodh, 
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TIIK riiESKNT I’lIASE 01’ RELIGION. 

The reliuioHs clian;j,'cs eltected in India .since its con- 
(^lest by tb<! Mabornedans have been very sreat. 
Apart from tbe conversions eflcctcd I)y Maliomedanism, 
wbicli tnrncMl a large portion of tlie community trom 
being Hindus into Maliomedans, the rest of tlic people 
wcnralso gradually withdrawn by it from the study of the 
Veds and the FtimiUK and this modiliod the institutions 
of the country to a considerable extent from the condition 
in which they were left by tbe latest revivals of Buddhism 
and Veda.ntism. The Ecd.s. Pardm, and ItdiMms were 
still regarded ns the oracles of Hinduism, and the iiiain 
divisioirs of belief yet leaned on them for support, as 
before ; but the shape and character ol the religion were 
changed, even ronraiiisin itself being distorted, by the 
addition of astounding c.xtravagances and absurdities, 
which were inainly coined by the ascetms. The three 
ereat ramilicatioiis of the religion as it is in force at this 
moment are indeed the Pounlnic divisions of Saivaisiii, 
Vysnuliism, and Siictaisin, or the worship of Si'va, 
Yishiiu, and the Sactis. But, besides those deities the 
worship of many other objects has been introduced which 
were unKiiown to the Purdris, and which would perhaps 
never have been religiously regarded if the reverence of 
the p.mple for the Veds and the Purdns had not been 
undermined. The additions to which we refer comprise 
what is called the worship of stocks, stones, and creeping 
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or ]>ucldha, the son of Soma aiul«graii(lsou of Atri, that is, 
with the very commencement of* the Lunar race. In the 
home of the Evahmans there were renegades and dhom'S 
wlio had managed to enter India along with their adver- 
saries ; and we actually read in later accounts of resident 
(tfiooTH, such as Ihivana, Sisupala, Jarasaiylha, Eiinasur, 
and others. Wliat so natural tlien, but that these should 
combine to set up their own religion among themselves in 
the lieart of the enemy's camp ? This would make Eyddli- 
ism at once a philosophical, religious, and ])olitical protest 
against Yedism ; and this it doubtless was from tlie com- 
imiucenieiit. The invasions of the Scythic races, if distinct 
from tliose of the Aryans, might also account for its 
introduction ; and Irom an liistorical point of view it docs 
seem as if the original Euddha and Oghuz Khan were 
the snme. The jnecise date of neitlier can now be given ; 
but the Fatima Pardn contains a ])assage which clearly 
allinns that Euddliisni was older than Vedantism, that is, 
anterior to the era of the Avaynyaldn and Upanishads, 
Says IMahadeva to Larvati : ‘ Listen, goddess, while I 
declare to you the works of darkness. The Saica system 
was ch'clared by myself. Tlie Vaisai^ltilat, Nyaya,, and 
i^anlhija systems were declared l)y sages j)enetrated by 
my i)ower. The Mirndiiad was composed by rlaimani, 
on atlieistic principles; so too the abominable (Utarvdkd 
doctrirui was declared by Yrihaspati ; while Vishnu, in 
the form oY Euddha, ])roniulgated the false system of 
BiiddhUrn, to effect the destruction of the daltyas. 
Myself, O goddess! then uttered in the Kali Yug the 
false doctrines of the Vedanta' This (juite supports the 
view we have taken that some of the a, soars or daityas 
did settle in India, and in (ioiiig so brought with them 
the germs of that religion which was afterwards expanded 
all over the eastern world, from Kamschatka to Ceylon. 

The account which the Euddhas give of their faith is not 
unaccordant with the theory above explained. ‘In the 
beginning, when all was Y>erfect void and the firmaments 
were not, then Adi Euddha, the stainless, was revealed in 
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tilings, which is now the principal feature of Hinduism, 
and whicli has introduced new rituals whereby the entire 
religious system has been made more intricate than even 
the P Urdus ever contemplated. And Mahomedanism was 
content to leave the religion of a subject race jn this state, 
as the next best thing to conversion, so long as it was 
handsomely compounded for. 

The chief gobs ot the present day are Siva, Vishmi, and 
the Sactis ; but tlie lirst is only re})resented by the Liiiijam^ 
worship in no otluu- form being now oifered to him ; the 
Second, by his avatars, ihima and Krishna, he himself 
being lield to be of little account ; while tlie tliird rec(uve 
adoration in tlie ])ersons of Kfili cUiid Doorgii. fSaivaism 
reapiires no liirtlier notice in this place, as we have re- 
ferred before to the worship of the Yoni and Lln(j((/m, and 
at the present liour the Saiva s(!ct is gradually mixing up 
with that of tlie 8actas, which virtually gives to the 
worship of the Anjlia one sect, one (miblem, and one 
worshi]). The Vysnubs were an unim]K)rtant order till 
the era of Cliaitanya, who gave their doctrines a new 
character and an extensive currency. The histories of the 
avatars — Ihima and Krishna — are well known and need 
not b(} recajjitidated. Tlie character ol‘ the former was 
respectable ; but as much can hardly be said of the latter: 
and yet both of them are still largely venerated, the 
second even more so than tlie first. The stoiies regarding 
Krishna are mostly scandalous. On one oc^casion he is 
said to have stoieii the clothes of the (jopdiKjotids (milk- 
maids) while they were bathing in the Jumna, and to 
have then amused himself by jesting on their nudity. It 
is explained by the Vysnubs that wlien this trick was 
played, his godship was but a boy; which, we suppose, 
accounts for the great prevalence of infanticide in the 
country so long. In the sixteenth century Cliaitanya 
drew prominent attention to the worship of this god, from 
Kuddea, the seat of Sanskrit learning in Bengal, and, 
assuming the life of an ascetic, preached the glad tidings 
all over India, proceeding in one direction to the Deccan, 
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flame/ ' He in Avhom r re the three gnnas, who is the 
Malidmarti and the Visvxtrupa, became manifest — the 
self-existent great Buddha, the Adinath, the Maheshwara/ 
‘ He is the cause of all existence in the three worlds, and 
the cause of their well being. From his profound medita- 
tion was the universe produced/ ‘ He is self-existent, the 
Iswara, the sum of perfection, the intinite ; void of members 
and passions. All things arc types of liim, but he has no 
type ; lie is the form of all things, and yet formless him- 
self/ ‘ He is tlie essence of all essences ; the sum of all 
perfections ; infinite, (‘ternal, and without members or 
passions/ 'Wliat tongue can utter thy 2)raise, thou of 
whose being there is no cause but thy own will V 

Tlieir godhead tlius dchned, the Ihiddlias affirm tliat, 
besides this Adi-Buddha, tliere are five Dhydni or celestial 
Buddhas, who w(‘Te brought into existence by tlic desire of 
Adi-Buddlia, Jind who in their turn called fortli five otliers, 
the Buddha-H'nxttaXj or the sons of the Buddhas, by wliom 
the universe was created. But tlie design of Buddhism 
was not to teach cosmogony, and hence the MdaunUi or 
human Buddlias, wlio were called forth to devtdop the 
religion, come at once to the foreground. ‘Adi-Buddha 
was iiev(u* seen ; h<; is merely light/ The Dlujdvi Buddhas 
and tlio Bnddlia-Sii'idas are like him; they created the 
universe, but, that done, hav(i remained (juiescent ever 
since ; arid hence, it devolved on tlw ]\[dnvdd Buddhas to 
undertake tlie instruction of mankind. The‘ commence- 
ment of this series of instructors is very ancient, as several 
cT them are said to have lived in the Satya Yng, the first 
or golden age. Their nuinlier is variously given from seven 
to tliirty; hut most authorities set it down at twenty-five, 
and give tlie names as follows : (1) Dipankara, (2) Kou- 
dona, (3) IMangala, (4) Sumana, (o) Bovata, (0) Sabhita, 
(7) Anoinadarsi, (8) Badama, (9) Narada, (10) I'adamat- 
t/ira, (LI) Sumedn, (12) Snj/ita, (13) Briyadarsi, (14) Attha- 
darsi, (lo) Dliaimadarsi, (10) Hid’dhartha, (17) Tissoo, 
(18) Bhiis.soo, (19) Wopassi, (20) Sikhi, (21) Wess^bhu, 
(22) Kakutsanda, (2;>) Koniigamma, (24) Kasyfipa, and 
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tind in cinotli6r to IVIntlioorti. His wntcliwords wcro 
aCrislina, Krishna/ and ‘ Hari, Hari, bole / and the burden 
of liis teachings was that Kiishna was the soul of the 
universe, who was to be worshipped solely hy faiili. This 
was a new idea for Hinduism; the knowledge of God, 
whicli the philosopliers of India had always so zealously 
tauglit and pretended to, was now expressly discarded ; 
all that was necessary was to believe that Krishna was the 
Deity, and this was 2)ronounced to be more elficacious tliaii 
voiJvS. Witli this glorification of faith Cliaitanya also 
ie])udiatcd caste, and not only invited all classes of 
Hindus to accept liis religion, but even converted some 
Mahomedans to it. dhe J loi'indnici, he maintained, was 
given alike to Jew and ({entile, tlie Bialiman and the 
Cliandal; in religion there was no distinction to separate 
one man from another : and all his followers were directed 
to look upon each other as bretln’en. 

I Iris changed the character of* Yysnubism completely, 
and greatly raised it in importance ; vast multitudes 
Joined Gh<iitanya and i’ev(3red him as a god — as Jxrivshna 
himself in a second birth ; and the success of his religion at 
the outset was almost as great as that of Buddhism under 
Sakya,. One grc^at concession it made to humanity was 
that it did Jiot demand the renunciation of homo and 
family ties, ihnnain Avhat and where you are, follow your 
usual occupations in lile, perform all your appointed 
duties, but, over and above all that, believe in Krishna and 
sin ]iot : and tliis was all that it required. A liereditary 
])iiesthood was established by Cliaitanya in the family of 
it} <inanda, his friend and disciple, whose descendants are 
distinguished by the name ol Gossdinv, the most respect- 
abh^ of the vagrant classes of the present day. Tliey are 
not entirely separated from secular affairs, and very seldom 
inhabit wilds and forests, having houses and temples of 
Bieir own, and being as a rule well-to-do in life. The 
immediate adherents of Cliaitanya followed him im- 
plicitly in all tilings ; caste was repudiated by them ; the 
Brilliman and the Mahomedan sat down and ate together 
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(25) Sfikya. Tlie identity of tficse names witli those ol' 
sages mentioned in the Jhuhman records cannot be estab- 
lished ill every case ; but it may perhaps be taken lor 
granted that the iirst, .Dipiinkara, wliicli means ' liglit- 
iriaker/ was the same Avith J5oodli, the son of the 'Moon,’ 
from wliom tlie commencement of JhiddJiisui may be dated. 
Tiie wars between tlie Solar and Lunar i-aces were ])robably 
tlie very iirst wars waged between the Jli’ahmans and tlie 
Euddhas, and the Iirst overthrow of Euddhism secMns to 
have been signalized by tlie triumplis of l*arusram and 
Eameliandra. The religion was revived in the age of tlu^ 
MahahJidrnt, simultaneously by »larasandlia at JMagadha, 
Kangsa at iMathoura, and Naraka at lianga, with all ol‘ 
Avhom Krishna fought in vindication of the fJrahman cause, 
till they were overthrown. Nay, it is doubtful if even tlie 
sanguinary Avar of the Multdhhdrtit was not a Avar betAveen 
the Erahmans and tlie Ihiddhists, the former being ie])re- 
sented by Krishna and the latter by 1 )uryodhon, tliough 
Ihiddhism did not die out a second time till the age of 
Itipoonjaya of Magadlia, in n.c. 1M)0. It Avas next revived 
by »Sakya in r..(J. TxScS, alter which it iluctuateil till the time 
of Vindusara am I Asoka, the last of AAdioni placed it on 
its tirmest liasis. 

If the Erfilimans did not niiderstand chronology tlie 
Euddhists did so still less, and hence tlie Jiistory of tlieir 
faith cannot bo xcry jnecisely traced, nor even its land- 
marks detefmined. There is no doubt, hoAvever, that it 
existed long liefore the era of Siikya. ; and if any evidence of 
this Avero Avanted that of Ea Ilian, tlu^ Chinese travelhw, 
is conclusiA^e. lie says that, Avlieii he visited India, he 
found one sect in it Avhicli acknoAvledged the Euddhas 
anterior to Sfikya, but rejecteu him; and all over India, 
though Avriters dilfer as to tlie number of Ihiddhas AAdio pre- 
ceded Sakya, no one maintains that tliere were none. Tlio 
Buddhists atlirm that all these Euddhas taught the sann; 
doctrines Avhich Siikya, or the Euddha excdlence, Avas' 
the first to record and widely promulgate. They did not 
originate the doctrines, for, like the SnUi of the Eiah- 
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as brothers : nor was any scruple felt by tlieni in burying 
the dead. But these innovations did not continue long* 
The Yysnubs all over the country are at tins nionient 
very numerous : but, for the most part, they adhere stead- 
fastly to the distinctions of caste, and those only do not do 
so who were originally dralBal from the lowest grades of 
society. One great and beautiful doctrine of the sect is 
that of Aldnrjm, he., that no sentient being is to be hint. 
Animal food and the sacriliee of animal life for any 
purpose whatever is thus strictly prohil)it(Ml. Chaitanya 
devoted his life to the study of tlu^ Sri BJidijahat alone, 
and that is also the fivourite Purdii with the Vysnuhs. 

The Sactas are the worshipjxn-s of Sacti, iNLiyii, or Pra- 
criti, the 1‘emale princi})l(i or energy of the godla'ad. This 
princi])lc is sululiviihsl into (1) Doorgfi or Kali, tlie Sacti 
of Siva; (2) Lakshmi, the S<icti of Vishnu; (3) Seraswati, 
the Sacti of Bruhma. Thes(^. are worship|)ed generally in 
some eight or ten forms, this l)eing the broad smise in which 
Sacti worsliip is umlerstood. Actually, howevau’, tlie 
worship of the Silcta is almost enlirelv conlined to t/lui 
worsliip of the Sacti of Siva; and the Sactas thus (hdined 
are divided into the two leading branches ot DakAund- 
cluiris and the Bdin/ccJtdri>^, or tiie rightdiand and lelt- 
hand worshi])pers. The riuial of the ilrst has nolhing 
unusual or impure in its character ; while that ol the 
second is covert and grossly ohscenm With botli branches 
drinking spirituous lupiors is an essentiid (pialilicaliim ol 
religious service; but, while the lirst indulge in it moder- 
ately, the second do so in excess. The numerical strength 
of the Sactas is very great. In Bengal th(*y outnumlier tlui 
Saivas and Yysnubs taken together; fait Western India has 
a large number of Yysnubs, and Soutlunii India, or IVIysoix^ 
and the Mahratta country, a large number of Saivas. The 
Saivas and Sactas are, howm'er, only sejia rated at present 
by an imaginary limy which is growing laiiiter and lainter 
every day. 

Besides the above sects tliere are two minor denomina- 
tions, of /b'aacas, or worshippers of Surjya, and Gra/mpa/yos, 
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mans, the Jhiddha sutras \vere all uttered by Adi-Biiddha, 
or God. The Mdnushi Buddhas merely passed them on, 
one I’rom another, till Hakya ‘ reduced the words to order 
so that he acted towards them simjjly as Vyasa did towards 
the Vediiy brought together and recorded what had been 
lloating about from mouth to moutli for ages. The Vcdn 
were classified and recorded in the iburteciith or tifteentli 
century before Christ ; but Buddhism was only orally 
known in tliat age. It Avas nevertheless known very 
(ixt(*nsively, for pliilosopher after philosopher had main- 
tained and promulgated its essential principles ; namely, 
that existence is identical with misery, that the cause of 
misery is attachment to earthly things, and that to set the 
mind free from this attachment ought to be the chief object 
oL‘ life. Sakya’s teacliings arc based on these fundajiiental 
ideas, which are to he I'ouiid at random in the pages of the 
Matsya, ViAtva, BlnUjabaf, Garura^ and other PiirdnSy 
in which the name of Ihiddlia is also mentioned. In the 
legacy of precepts which Sakya left, there was therefore 
nothing new. They were all older at least than the 
Pivrd ns named, and the Pttrdns were written at about the 
same lime that the were codilied. 

Of coui se Bouianism was also simultaneously developed, 
or, at all eviai ts, it could not have started mncli later into 
existence. But there was this dilierence between them, 
that the one ])voressed to he deduced from the Vcchs and 
xvas necessarily orthodox, and was supported as such, while 
the other, if it did not explicitly deny the authority of the 
VecLs at this stage, was still never anxious to receive their 
su])]H)vt, and was necessarily unorthodox. Before the age 
ol' ^^akya the authority of the Veds remained undisputed, 
however mucli their various doctrines may have been 
twisted and tortured ; but, if not openly questioned, the 
divinity of doubt was already at work, and those who 
rejected tlie never-ceasing prayers and endless ceiemoiiials 
of the Sanititas and tlie BrdkmanaH fur the ilognias 
cniinciated hy the Ihiudhas, did nut ap]»ly to tlie \"e(b to 
6up2)ort tliLiii. At this time, huwc^'el•, the ])ruiuinent 
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or worsliippers of G;incs;i. TIicso five classes together are 
called the Panchd.updsakfi, or the live classes of wor- 
Aiippars into wltiAi the oithodo.x coinmnnity of India is 
divided. The lielief in One God is also professed, but by 
men belonging to one or other of these live classes, the 
ap])arent incmisistency of the act not being embarrassing, 
since it has the sn|)port hotli of the Veda and the Piirdnl 
Tlie always npliold the worsldp of ], articular 

deities, and in the same breath vindicate the worship of the 
One God who cannot be aj.proached by the intervention 
of either forms, tein].les, or altars. Says the Sri B/aUja- 
bat, (or instance : ‘ The fool who from ignorance forsakes 
the one only God, and adores an image of clay, stone, 
metal, or wood, acts like one who pours melted biittm- on 
ashes^instead of ].oMring it on (ire,’* .Similarly, the M<did- 
nirvdn .says : ‘ Figure fancied in thought can no more 
secure salvation to (he soul than dreams of sovereignty 
can secure (he iiossession of an empire,’ Tut for all micb 
tc-xts the idea ol the (due God, unrepresented by form or 
description, never gets beyond the vagaries and dreams of 
the |ihilosopb(>r.s, since lie can be ajipi cached only by the 
intellect. The philosophers in every sect, or those who 
]:reteml to be .such, affect thus to wor.diip the Deity alone; 
while (he rest of the onler worship the ill vrU by wdiich 
lie is re]iiesenled to the mass, which is regarded ‘as a 
ladder by which (0 rise by degree., to the light of lights.’ 

I In (01 1 Una tel y, the ladder is a descending and not an a.s- 
ceiiding scale. Dissipation and excess do not restore 
people to vigour and health, nor idolatry and its accom- 
paniments to God and true religion; and (he descent in 
India has been so rapid that among the iiresent objects of 
wor,.^hip are counted stocks and .stone.s, as the shdhjardm 
mid the dke/nhl ; implements of trade, as tlie hatchet, the 
chisel, the hammer, the belh)w.s, the shuttle, the razor, the 
plough, and the awl ; animals, as the cowg the. monkey, the 
jackal, and the dog; birds, as the peacock, the goose, and 
the owl; trees, as the toohee, the Initt, the hokool, the 
* Pouring <jhee on fire is a religious oblation. 
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feature of lUiddhisin was plii^jfsopliical, tliougli coupled, 
indeed, with new phases of thought and devotion ; and this 
character was apparently retained by it throughout the 
entire era of the twenty-four lUiddhas who pre(;eded Sakya. 
Akin to it were the dogmas of Jvapihi, codified by Iswara 
Krishna, though in them the Ihiddhas are e.tj)ressl y spoken 
of as or unbelievers, sim])ly because they did 

not, as has been stated, lean on the VaU for sup])ort. The 
Jhahnians did not remain silent spectators of wha* they 
deemed to be the advances of atheism. The controversies 
and challenges were constant, and called forth all the 
talent so largely displayed 011 both sides. J>ut it was not 
for controversy to decide religious supremacy; it was 
mainly the arm of power that regulated the scale. When 
the kings were IJuddhists, the Jhalimans w’ere obliged to 
submit; Avhen the kings were Ihiilimans or adherents of 
the lhahmans, the reformers v'ent to the wall : and thus 
matters wcmt 01^ till the ag(i of Siikya. How Siikya re- 
coined the faith for the currency he gave to it, has now to 
be explained. 

Ily birth Sakya was a Kshetriya prince, and Jhiddhism 
before liis time wiis confined apparently to the Kslietriya 
race. His personal name was Sid’dliartha, Sakya being 
only a family-name which was especially adopted l)y him 
a])parently to distinguish him from another lUiddlia 
(the sixteenth) who had jweceded him. In youth his 
mind was formed in the scJiool of the Jliahnians, Jfe 
studied Ihahmaii ])]iih)sopIiy and underwent llrahmaii 
rites ; but was dissatisfied Avith the result. He then 
lived lor six years in retirement, in the neighbourhood 
of Gyah, and watched and inuved till he attained the state 
of a Euddha, becoming the Avisest and most licrfect of the 
Jhiddhas, and therefore lit to codify that religion wdiieh had 
hitherto been communicated orally. He did not Avrite 
doAvn anything himself. Like all great philosophers of the 
ancient Avorld, he taiiglt by coiiA^ersation only; but liis 
l)recepts Avere rememiuned and repeated, and finally 
booked by his disciples. He; laid an injunction on them, 
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neem, and tlie ashivata; and rivers, as tlic Ganges, the 
Jumna, the Seraswati, the J>rahma])ootra, the Krishna, and 
the Can very. 

Tiiis, then, is the 2)resent phase of Hinduism. The 
Ve(h\ tliougli not ex2)ressly ignored, are pot seriously 
thouglit of, except hy philosopluirs a,nd divines; tlie 
Fivrdm, wliicli stand as tlie scrijitures of the religion in 
ibr(‘e, have been still furtlier amijlilied by the monks and 
recluses, who have secured an ascimdemw tliey never j)os- 
sessed before ; tliere are not only ' gods many,’ but .almost 
everything is God. All the objects worshi})[)ed are called 
the intelligible symbols of the Deity, and it is pretended 
by tlie learned that evaay belief and ])ractice thus upheld 
contains a deep and bidden meaning, ol’teu a jdiilosophical 
or historical enigma, and tied, there is no ])art of tlic 
system which does not admit of being exphiimal into 
sense. This may be so ; in India every use has been 
nnide of religion but its proper one, and, as no traci.^s of 
history exist, it may be admitted that many historical 
truths lie secreted in the religious leginids which laive sur- 
vived. r>ut these hidden gems cannot now be easily dis- 
interred ; and it is certain that the multitude do not care 
to inteipret mythology except in its ostensible staise. The 
religion as it stands was not meant lor the h^arned, and is 
despised liy them as a thing unwortliy of their intelligence. 
]t was meant only for the unlearned, who do not go 
beyond the surlace to understand it. 

Of course the religion is zealously adhered to. A 
superficial lielief is not necessarily an indilferent belief. 
The Hindus in all ages have been essentially a religious 
pe(;ple, and are so to this day, notwitlistanding that, in the 
course of time and under the domination of foreigners, 
their attachment to their religion has been considerably 
shaken. It is said that at the present moment the women 
only are the really fervent worshippers, while the men 
merely affect. Hut this is not nearly, and certainly not 
wholly, true. The devotion of the lieart for such a religion 
as that w^e have desciibed could only truly belong to the 
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in fact, to hand clown otiicrs wJjat they heard from 
liim; and this trust was faitlifully discharged by them. 
Tlie Ihiddliist code consists of three j)arts, (1) Sutras, 
or the discourses of Sakya, also called Buddha Bachana, 
or the words of Adi-lhuldha ; (2) Vinaya, or code of 
inorality; (}\)* Ahhi Dharina, a system of mcta])liysics. 
The lirst of tliem was coiujiiled by Ananda, the favourite 
disciple of Sakya ; tlie second by Upali ; the tliird by 
Kasya])a. it is said that the first and second only had 
the sanction of the father-sago, but of tiie third he was nob 
j)ersonally cogni>'ant. It is known for certain that Sakya 
regarded all nietaph 3 ’sical discussions as vain and un- 
jjrofitabli^, and fre(|uently remarked that tlie ideas of 
‘being’ and ‘not being’ did not admit ot discussion. 

Vedism was ail rites and [»rayers ; the doctiines promul- 
gated by Sakya ])rofesscd to save tlie soul by teaching. 
They were Ibuiuled, as we have shown already, on a 
(listiiict belief of ( iod, who however did not, it was main- 
tained, encumber himsiif witii the management of the 
world. The woiid is governed by everlasting laws of 
nature, by obedicince to which we rise, and bjnlisobedience 
lali. I'liese laws cannot bo set aside by jiraym’s and 
worship ; they were made for lieing practised, and must 
be practised. The fundamental doctrines of the faith 
followc'd tlies(^ general precejits, and were four in number, 
najnely, (1) tliat all existence is evil, because existence 
implies pain, sorrow, and decay; (2) that the source of 
evil is the desire I’oi* things Avhich change and pass away ; 
(M) that to avoid evil the ojd}' way is to seek for Nivvdn ; 
and (4) that the certain way to find it is by following eiglit 
steps, namely, right belief, right judgment, right utterance, 
right motives, right occupation, right obedience, right 
memory, and right meditation. The search for Nirvdn, 
however, is not the OJily i^ath open to iiian. There are 
two paths pointed out to him, one leading to personal 
liap])iness conm^cted with personal existence, which can be 
scuurtMl hy the good man b}' the practice of virtues, and is 
to be (Mijoyed in the worlds of the gods, whose existence 
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mind that is weak; but tlio men tell their beads and 
worship their (jriha-dcvatds daily all the same; and it 
cannot be said with any truth that tliey do not believe in 
them. Ill the age of the Piirdns it wn.s questioned if the 
gods were deserving of the homage oftlie I'ishis. We read 
in the Padtua Ptirdn that Idirigu was dejnited by the 
sages to find out who was best entitled to tiieir respect. 
He went accordingly, first to the heaven of Siva, but could 
not get access to him, as he was engaged with his wife, his 
constant occu|)ation when aloiu'. This disgusted the 
envoy, wlio retnaited muttering: ‘This is not him I seek.' 
He next repairiHl to the heaven of T>rulima, whom he found 
surrounded by his admirers, and inllai.ed with pride. ‘Nor 
is tliis he,’ said tiu^ ])]iih)Sopheig and ndfred. He went 
last to the court of Adslinu, wlioni he found asleep, which 
so chagrined him that he ga,V(‘. liim a kick. The unbelief 
or doubt of the pi’esent day, if eitlier exist, does not ever 
assume siudi a tangible form. ‘Tliis is not him T seek,’ no 
Hindu dares mutter to himself now, though in place of 
a Mahadeva he has only his Llii<j<tin to adore, in place of 
a Vishnu his ava/dirs, and in ])lace of other objects of 
veneration mei'e animals and birds wliich are made to re- 
present tliem. 

The set festivals oliserved in honour of the different 
deities are distributed thnnighout the year, and it is a 
common saving that in tlie twelve months there are not 
less than thirteen IVcstivals,* or more than one in a month. 
The first moinh of tlie year, named llysak, which corres- 
ponds witli half of A[)ril and half of Hay, is pre- 
eminently the month for good works, and for the particular 
worship of tlie (jrilia-devatds. In it the Kdsmidiy a 
favourite Indian ])ickle, is also made and worshipped. In 
May and June come on the worshit) of Shashti, the 
guardian goddess of children, and the Dasahdrd, or cele- 
bration of the descmit of the Ganges. In June and July 
there are tlie SnduJdira, or bathing festival of Jagganath, 
and later, his ear festival, tlie well known Rath Jdtra. 

* Tlicy are certainly more in number. 
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was not ignored; the other is ,t/ie Jiigli-road to Nirvdn, 
whicli can bo attained only by the liighest perrection of 
intelligence. The former was represented by Sakya as 
being a state in which the soul desires nothing, liates 
nothing, and feels nothing but universal love and i)eace ; 
and he asserted that many thousands of saints live so in 
tlie worlds of the gods, in countless hosts. Of the bitter 
he stated : ' Keeping fast hold of the spirit, absorbed in 
himself, the hermit breaks his shell and hastims aw.ay from 
it as a bird slips from fbr r<jif ; tliat is, to fi*(H‘duni and 
liglit. Tt has be(Mi attem])ted to ex})lain that tlie 
of Ihuldliism is akin to anniliilation. Ihit this ecndainly is 
not so. It simply means ' (mlVanehisement eidVaiiehise- 
numt IVom lliis i‘.\islence, whii'li is t;vil, for an appreciation 
of tlu*- eteriKil. AVdiat is aniiiliilated is the mortfil part of 
man. Ids sins and ignorances. AVdiat are gained are puri- 
iicati'jii and l:iiowh*(lge, a knowledge not of things but of 
re.ality, a knowlcMlge of intelligence and of Ood. The only 
way of attaining lliis Nirvdn is by meditation, whicli 
necessarily implic's meditation on Oud. Tiie process of 
meditation was tluai attem])ted to l.)e divichul into stages, 
and this launched the religion into the wide sea of meta- 
physics. 

lioth for the religion of the heart and the religion of the 
intellect, a jnim])er of initial commandments wiae laid 
down ])y Sakya for obsei’vance, to wliich particailar im- 
portance w.as attached. These were: (1) l)o not kill; 
(2) Do not steal; (:>) Do not commit adultery; (4) Do 
not lie, and (r^) Do not become intoxicatcid. A bett(?r 
selection of j)rimary lailes could hardly h.ave b(‘en made ; 
but to these tive others wer^ added by his disciples, 
showing clearly how little they a])preciated the teaching 
of their guide. These were : (0) Do not taka* solid food 
after noon; (7) Do not vi^^it dances, singing, and theatrical 
representations ; (8) Do lad use ornaments and ])(*rlum(;ry ; 
(0) Do not sleep on Ir. uirious beds; and (10) Do not 
accept presents of gold and silver. It was by additions of 
this nature, and by comnujiitaries and exjxjsitions thereon, 
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The next month, Jiily-Aui^^iist, celebnites tlie Joohia 
Jdlra, or rockiiif^ festival of Krishna^ and also the worship 
of Alans/id, the goddess of sorj)eiits. In Angnst-Sep- 
teinber there is the Janma Astami, or the nativity of 
Krishna ; in Siiptember-October are held the Doorgd and 
Lakshnii Poojdhs, the second a less remarkable festival 
than the first; and in October-Nijvernber and November- 
l)ecenib(;r come on the worship of the minor divinities, 
named Shama, Jaggadhatri, Kartika, etc., anil also the lidsn 
Jdtra of Krishna, which commemorates his love-sports in 
Brindabun. In Janiiary-February follows tlie S;!.nis- 
vjdtl Poojdh, or tlie worship of the goddess of learning ; 
in Febrnary-March, the Sihordtrl, a sacrcul fast held in 
honour of Siva, and also the Iloli, or red-powder fes- 
tival, wliich celebrates tlie spring; and in March-April 
the swinging festival of Siva, which closes tlie year. 
Beside these set solemnities, a daily worship is offered to 
Kali in her temples by the Siictas, to tlie Lhvjam by the 
Saivas, and to Krishna and his mistress, Ualha, by the 
Yysnul)s. There are also many festivals of minor note 
held in honour of Lakshmi, as goddess ol’ plenty and good- 
fortune, almost all of whicli are agiTuiltural observe, nces. 
Some of the other festivals to which we have referred, 
such, as the Doorujiitsob, the R<Ult Jdtra, and the lidsa 
Jdtra, are similarly supposed to liave ha I at the outset an 
astronomical origin, though at ju'ijsent they are understood 
to be purely mythical only. In many parts of the country 
Blioots, or ghosts, too, are woi-shijeped, mostly as liimily 
devatds, to whom propitiatory olferings ai’e niadfi, not only 
to secure their own forl)eai*anc(*, but, in addition to it, 
their assistance in repelling the malevolence of other 
spirits. 

In connection with some of the festivals alluded to 
much licentiou.sness was at one tinuj practised, especially 
by the ascetic orders, who celebrated their orgies in dark 
caves and retired places rendered obscui’er by the shade of 
umbrageous trees, whcie shame and decency were lost sight 
of in the gloom. Female worshippers were here easily per- 
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that the simplicity of ^ikya’s teaching was destroyed. 
Many dogmas were added to the original code ; and the 
Abhi Dharma of Kasya])a set up a vast and alarming 
fabric of abstractions and inetapliysics. 1 ^ ^ <5. 

There was nothing new in the doctrines of Sakya. In 
their main features they were identical with the doctrines 
of the sages, hermits, and Thiddhas who had preceded him 
on the same track. But it was ho who, for tlic first time, 
expressly repudiated the authority of the V/’r/s, and, 
preaching liis religion from town to town and village to 
village, invited to it b(diev(>rs from all castes. For the 
first time in the history of the world all the bonds of 
tribe and race wcrci liroken through, and it was eanphati- 
cally declared that the lot of Inimanity was common and 
the deliverance from it open to all. Buddhism was not 
simply ])hil()so])hic ; thougii it asserted that the search for 
Nivvdn was the great oliject of life, it did not lose itself 
in idle speculations oidy, for it also encou^’aged the practice 
of heiuivoleuce, and prCvScrihod laws for observance which 
included all the socnal duties of life and all the ])olitical 
duties of a citi;:eii. The ])ractical benevolence of the 
religion Avas uuraistakable ; its appeal to reason and 
common-sense Avas as clear as nooiulay ; and more (ion- 
A^erts Avero made by it than Mahomedanism Avas able to 
secure by an appeal to force, or Cliristiaiiity l)y an apj'Jcal 
to faith. It had tliis further advantage to back it, that, 
nnlike tlio religions of the Jcaa's and the Brfdiinans, it 
required no saerificc but that of the heart, no blood- 
oflerings of any description. It set its face even against 
bodily austerity, Avliicli it condemned as much as evil lusts. 
All the pcmaiices and mortifications it rccpiircd Avere those 
of the lieart, Avliich alone could i)iirify it. 

Ibiddhism ignored the Veds; but it did not ignore 
Brhbmanism : it only offered a better Avay. ’ The character 
and tone of the religion AA^ere the liigliest that could have 
been assumed. It looked son’OAvfully at life; asked 
neither for riclies, pleasures, nor poAver; sought for 
salvation or freedom only by virtue, self-denial, and 
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suaded to yield up tlieir persons to the sahaits, or priests, 
after being deluded into the belief tliat by doing so tliey 
did bononr to the gods : and, as tlie dai'kness of tlie 
teinjdes preelnded the possibility of future recognition, the 
victims Averci never hard to tind. In almost every range 
of liills in India are caverns and temples to be seen hewn 
out of t]i(i solid rock, the access to wliich is as diiiicnlt as 
the enormities committed within them liave been astound- 
ing. JJut tlie domimition of foreigners served greatly to 
check these debaucheries in time, and they have now 
almost everywhere ceased. 

Idiis, which is its worst yihase, is not, however, the only 
phase that Jlinduism presents. Though the faith is mis- 
directed, there are numerous instances of virtue and |)iety, 
a pure mind, and a holy lihi all over the country. Most of 
the worshijipers of the Linijain and the Voai do not under- 
stand the natun; of the objects tiny worshi|), and their de- 
votion is as pure and chaste as the woi'ship of an Knglish 
7iiutcrfaii( 1/ ((ts in a. Christian church. Krishna had si.xteen 
thousand conculiines, ‘ by di iidving tlie ambrosia of whose 
lips,’ says Covinda, ‘and (unbracing their heaving bosoms, 
]\Iuniri was lilh'd with joy.’ Ihitsuperlluous libertinism is not 
understood by the human mind; the immoral tendency of 
the story is lost in its very extravagance, and the worshi[)per 
settles down naturally into pietjs ia.ith, and hope, winch 
always are liis s[)ecial articles of beliei’. Nc; doubt some 
temydes have still tluu'r deva-nutees and demt-ddsliees^ the 
concubines or women of the (feeabos; but these are induce- 
ments designed especially for entra])y)ing the. immoral classes 
of })ilgrims, who are invited to the shrines only for the 
money they yiay down, and them the better class of pilgrims 
never notice, nor allow themselves to be indiscrimi- 
nately huddled up with. It is not the less a shame that 
()])en slioyis of infamy are thus maintaiiK'd on the veiy 
threshold of the temples, and that such a hrge pcnlion of 
the men and wonuui assembled before tbem repair thither, 
not really to worship God, but to celebrate irregularities 
religiously countenanced. 
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knowledge ; and was full of '!3oiindless charity towards 
all. Patience, humility, and forgiveness of injuries are all 
Buddha virtues ; a reverence for truth, chastity, and tem- 
perance its cardinal doctrines ; the safety of the soul its 
greatest concern. The mass of mankind did not care for 
the metaphysics which enshrouded it ; their faith was 
confined to tlie simple tenet that goodness in this life will 
secure liappiness in the next. It was this which brought 
in a new era of social and moral reform in a country \vhere 
it was now, almost for the first time, announced to the 
masses that virtue is pleasing to (h)d and sin offensive to 
Him. Witli this beautiful doctrine. Buddhism ynoclairncd 
equality and fraternity as fundamental princi])les of reli- 
gion, and thus was it enabled in a sliort time to divide tlio 
emj^irc of opinion nearly equally with Brahmanism. Mr. 
Prinsep proves, on the evidence of coins and inscriptions, 
that India Avas under tlie sway of Buddhistic kings when 
Alexander invaded the country ; and Colonel Sykes is posi- 
tive tliat Buddhism prevailed over it generally from the time 
of Sakya to a.d. 700. Of course tlie Brfilimans dis 2 )uted 
tlio ground with the Buddhists inch by inch ; but, at tlie 
time indicated, the country was fairly divided between tlie 
two faiths. 

T1 le chief drawback of Buddhism was that it was a 
religion; preaching sadness through life, sadness tlirongli 
transmigrations, sadness that seeks salvation by enfran- 
chisement ! But this did not act as a determent, for even 
this sadness of it had a silent charm. The goodness of 
life which it inculcated carried with it its own reward ; 
and the enfranchisement from evil it aspired to could not 
fail to niqke the heart light and buoyant. Tliere was no 
counterpart to its doctrines in the belief of the Brahmans. 
In some points only did Buddhism agree with Vedantism; 
but these Averc mere philosophical points, and even in 
respect to them the consonance AA\as partial. Both con- 
sidered existence to be an evil, both sought for tlie 
deliverance of the soul by abstract meditation, both con- 
sidered active virtues to be of secondary im^jortance ; but 
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The principal dogmas of religion are the same, or nearly 
the same, among all the sects. The idea of transmigration 
is one of tliese, ami is erpially believed in by the Saiva, the 
Vysnub, and the Siicta, just as it was, in times past, by the 
Buddhist and the Yedantist. It finds favour from the fact 
that it extends the time of man’s probationary trial on 
earth, and holds out the hope that that, to attain which in a 
single life is so diflicult, may yet be secured by slow degrees 
and a persistence in self-purification through diffenmt 
lives. No case is ho])eless ; eveutmd emancipation is not 
unattainable by any. The beliefs in a material heaven and 
in purgatory arei tlie necessaiy accompaniments of the lielief 
in transmigrations. There must be a regulated ascent in 
happiness for the devotee who purities himself gradually 
for the highest reward, and also a regulated degradation 
for sins for him who ymocrastinates but does not des])air of 
attaining final salvation. In either case the devotee l)e- 
lieves that he is born under the inlluence of acts perfoi’ined 
in a prior state of existence, tliough he retains no knowledge 
of tliat prior state, nor any sense of his identity with tlie 
being who existed in it. Whether the belief be right oi' 
wrong admits, of course, of much discussion. It apparently 
answers one purpose exceedingly well : it reconciles the 
Hindu easily to the crook in his lot. 

The descri])tions both of heaven and liell, as given by the 
Shastras, are exceedingly poetical. The heavens to reward 
the virtuous arc of different degrees of excellence, according 
to the virtues wliich have to be rewarded. They are all 
situated on Sumeru, the general residence of the gods, which 
rises from the earth in the form of an inverted cone, broader 
at the top than at the bottom. According to some Pwrdns 
the whole of the mountain is of solid gold, and yet of 
many colours, the cast being white, the west brown, the 
north red, and the south yellow. But other Piiva/as men- 
tion that the east only is of gold, the west of silver, the 
north of copper, and the south of iron. One only river, 
dividing itself into fottr branches, waters this paradise, and 
is called Mandacdni, 011 the earth named Gunga. The dif- 
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wliile Ycdantisni upheld absorption into tlio J.)eity as the 
final result to he wislied for, Iliiddhism was content to 
look out only for emancipation from an evil existence as 
its greatest reward ; while the one considered works to he 
f(dters, and all fettci s, whether of gold or iron, to he equally 
inconvenient, the other insisted on the practice of Aurtue 
hy all who asjn'red cither for personal happiness or for 
liberation. 

Jhit how did such a ndigion descend to the Llania-isni 
of the 2)resent day, with its shaven priests, rosaries, hells, 
and confessions ? 'I'lie answer is : From tlic cold 
])hiloso})hy and mischievous nionachism which the dis- 
ciples of Sakya added to it. * A Iuma! fell in Avith a 
tiger; hy means of Yatna. (perseverance) the hare thrcAV 
tlui tiger into a Avell, Hence it lollows that Yatn((> pre- 
vails ov(u* ])hysical force, knoAvle<lge, and i\\e Maiiiras 
and so Yalna Avas cultivated, to the ('xclusion of other 
virtue's. Hut, unfortunately, the duties enjoined hy Yatna 
were very severe ; few could re.ally ]>racfise them : and 
so the seekers of knowledge, alfceting Yaimt hut not 
practising the duties required hy it, settled doAvn into a 
caste of monks and nuns, Avlio sought for Nlvvdn Avithout 
understanding Avhat it meant. It Avas in this Avay that 
the teachings of Sakya sank doA\ui into Pharisaism, and 
that the fragments of liis body Avho denied Avorship to the 
gods came to he deified. Mr. Wheeler contends that the 
ndics of f^akya lire ]iot Ava)rshi2)ped as gods, hut merely as 
the iiiemoriids of a great teacher. The a])ology is very in- 
sullicicnt. If the tooth of Sfdvya can he re\xred unhlamed, 
Avhy should not the Jlngam of Mahadeva receive its share 
of deference ? It is certain that Sakya himself Avould 
liaAU) ])rotested most loudly against the impiety. 

In India a Au'gorous 2>i’Otcst Avas made against such 
laches hy the godliness of Asoka, or Ihlyadarsi, a king of 
IMagadha, Avho greatly im^n-oved the Buddhists^ faith. 
His edicts inculcated goodness, virtue, kindness, and piety 
as being the cardinal doctrines of the religion, and en- 
joined the cultivation of Dharma as being more urgently 
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ferent heavens are situated on dilferent peaks of Siiineru, 
the purest being Ilavatta, tlie Iieaven of Bruhnia, Avhicli is 
described as excelling all others in splendour and magnifi- 
cence. The next to it is Bycant, the heaven of Vishnu, 
Avhich is lully e([ualled by Kailasa, tlie heaven of Siva, 
ihere are tAventy-one other lieavens belonging to the minor 
deities ; but these are of less heiglit and excellence tlian the 
courts of tlie triad. 1 he pleasures of these heavens are 
wholly sensual, consisting of excellent food, the dance and 
song of heavenly courtesans^ the fragrance of lieavenly 
flowers, and other enjoyments which it is not permitted to 
the eye, ear, and heart of man to anticipcate. The soul is 
rewarded with these gratifications fully till all its merit is 
repaid, after which it is compelled to take birth again, 

‘ with resulting innuence of its former deeds,’ that is," ob- 
taining a higher place in life tluin it had enjoyed before ; 
and thus it goes on through a continual round of births till 
it attains one end or the other — final bliss or woe. 

For the wicked are regions of retribution and torments, 
and transmigration through degraded births, whereby they 
are expected to expiate their sins ; and it must be admitted 
tliat the punishments thus denounced are sufficiently liar- 
rowing. Ihere is a hell of darkness, a hell of burning oil, 
and a hell of burning copper ; a hell full of reptiles, and a 
hell of thorns ; a hell for the adulterer, where the object of 
his affections is presented to him in red-hot iron, which he 
is forced to embrace ; the hell wliere sinners are beaten 
with clubs, that in wliich they are torn by dogs, that where 
cannibals feast on them, that where ravenous birds tear 
them to pieces, and many more. But the soul, guilt-dyed, 
remains not in these for ever, any more than the soul of 
the good man remains for ever in heaven. Tlie pains of 
hell cease to afflict on the expiration of an allotted time, 
after w hich the sinner is permitted to return to the earth 
and react his j)art. 

Tlie lowest peasant in India firmly believes in a state of 
rewards and punisliments, and strives to merit the one and 
avoid the other. But this innate religious feeling, which 
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necessary than abstraction or monastic discipline. The= 
division thus made was perpetuated by the distinctions 
now called "Little Vehicle* and ‘ Large Vehicle/ of which 
the first has reference to moral duties, and the second to 
intellectual development. With these edicts, Asoka sent 
out numerous missionary monks to preach* the religion, 
not only throughout India, but to all the surrounding 
countries, by which means it was most extensively pro- 
pagated. Vedism was not known out of India; ♦the 
religion of Zoroaster never wandered beyond the confines 
of Persia ; the doctrines of Confucius were circumscribed 
within the limits of the Chinese Empire ; but Buddhism, 
thrown broad-cast nearly all over Eastern Asia, took root 
in every place. 

Of the revolution which subverted it in India, much is 
not known ; but it was not from any defect of doctrine, 
but by the morbid hostility of the Brahmans, that it was, 
after a long and relentless struggle, overthrown. If 
Buddhism be identical with llakshasism, its first over- 
throw in India would date, as we have mentioned, from 
the Biiilima-Kshctriya war of Parusram and the Rakshasa 
war of Rama. But the faith which succumbed then was 
the effete Buddhism of the philosophers. The revived 
faith of Sakya was first opposed by Handa, in the fourth 
century before Christ, but made head again under Asoka. 
After that era, new dynasties came into power that knew 
not Sakya or Priyadarsi, and cared not for their teachings. 
A violent reaction had intermediately improved Vedism 
by the manufacture of the Veddnta, and thus, all circum- 
stances conspiring to that end, the Brfihrnans were enabled 
to chase out with orthodox weapons an unorthodox faith, 
at a time when India was broken up into a large number 
of petty principalities;, distracted alike by political and 
religious feuds. TJie exterminating persecutions were com- 
menced by Kumarilla Bhetta, in a.d. 500, but up to 
A.D. 7 00 the decline of Buddhism was gradual. From the 
eighth century it became more ]>recipitate, the severest 
blow being given to the religion in the ninth century, by 

3 
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tlie idea of the Poiinliiic hell was so well caleiilated to 
strengtlicri, is effectually weakened by the general 
laxities of the faith now current, whi(di indicate easier 
methods of reconciliation with the heavenly powers. With 
hells so fearful as those which have been described, it was 
only natural that the sinner guilty of any of the more flagrant 
crimes should tliink of expiation and penitence. This is 
the voice of nature in man which the grossest idolatry can- 
not wholly extinguisli ; but this, says Hinduism, is not 
absolutely necessary. He that bathes in the Ganges daily 
is thoroughly cleansed of all his crimes. This is tlie most 
important religious feature of the hour. The tradesman 
lies and defrauds his customers, and then sanctifies himself 
in the sacred stream ; the murderer washes his bloody hands 
in its bounding current, and feels relieved of a heavy 
burden ; and frail women are to be seen, day by day, under 
circumstances of peculiar indelicacy, washing away their 
sins. Even he ‘ who hears the story of the descent of the 
Gunga,’ says the Rdmdyana, ‘shall have everything that 
his heart wislies for. All his sins sliall be destroyed, and 
his life and fame be abundantly prolonged and, as there 
are other rivers also whose waters have nearly the same 
efficacy, the whole country is well provided with tlie means 
of purification. Besides tliese provisions, there is the 
Enihmaifs great toe, the touch of which sanctifies ; while his 
right liand contains an inexliaustible quantity of sin-con- 
suming fire, which is poured out witli liis benediction or 
dsirvad. Should even these fail, there is the repetition of 
holy names to anniliilate demerit. Ajamil, a great criminal, 
saved liimself by calling on liis son ‘ Naiayana ’ (a name 
of Vislinu) at his last moments to bring him water; and 
Valinik, a robber, gained admittance into Bycaiit from 
having, in the pursuit of his profession, repeated tlie words 
^ Mar,’ ‘ Mar ’ (kill, kill), which reversed make ‘ Poim,’ 
‘ Ham.’ Then, again, the performance of Havishyci^ in the 

This means the eathigof rice and vegetables boiled together 
in one pot, without the addition of fish, flesh, or condiment of any 
kind. 
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Sanear&eMrya, who contended with equal enei;gy and the 
sharp acuteness of a thorough Vedantist against both 
Buddhism and Pourhnism. One of the greatest conflicts 
with Buddhism, perhaps the very last, was fought in the 
neighbourhood of Benhres, at Sarnhth, which was a 
Buddha stropghold of great name. Disputation here 
came to blows, and Sarnhth was sacked and burned, 
probably in the eleventh century, when the Mahomedans 
had already appeared in the extreme North-west. 
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moiitlis of Bysak, Kartika., and Magli destroys the greatest 
sins ; and some authorities gravely assert that Yama 
expressly directs Ids ministers to avoid approaching those 
persons who paint sacred marks on their body witli chalk 
and mud, after certain fasldons minutely described. 

Superior to the general religion of tlie country is that of 
the Jains, the ])re.sent phase of remnant Buddhism in 
India. Like tlie Buddhists, the Jains repudiate the Vech ; 
but, like the modern Vysnubs and unlike tlie Buddhists, 
they adhere to caste. In other respects tliey are almost 
one with the Buddhists ; but they explain Nirvan more 
fullg^,:J.fey distinctly assigning to the liberated soul a 
spiritual life for ever and ever. ' As a bird let loose from 
a cage, ])lunging in water, washes off its dirt, and, drying 
its pinions, soars aloft never to return, so does the soul, 
released from its confinement, lly away I’or ever.' The 
morality the Jains inculcate is ])recisely the same with 
that inculcated by the Little Vehicle of the Ikiddhists ; and 
they worship saints, of whom Adiiiath, rarasnfith, and 
Maluivira are the most imjiortant. 

Of the other revivals, that of the Brahmos, who have 
recalled Vedantisni into fresh life, is the most important. 
It will be more convenient, howev(*r, to notice the subject 
in the chapter on Young Bengal, by whom the religion 
lias been rehabilitated. 


CHAPTER IV. 


pourAnism; or, the popular religion. 

When Vedism was unable to keep its ground against 
Buddlusni, it called in the aid of Pourimism to entertain 
the popular mind, and at the same time manufactured 
the Veildnta for the gratification of the philosophers. 
Both these new religions were based on the Veds, 
Pouranism being founded on the Sanihtas and [the 
Veddnta on the Upanishads. The mythology of the 
Furdns, however, was not simply an amplification of the 
mythology of tlio Sanhitas, but rather an extravagant 
perversion of it. Even in the oldest Sanhitas of the 
Mig Ved, the names of some of the Pouranic divinities 
occur; but a great many others were added by the 
Purdns, of whom the Sanhitas had no knowledge, while 
the charact«u’s given of them all were very different 
from those assigned to them by the Vcdic hymns. The 
cause is obvious. The character and condition of the 
people had intermediately undergone many changes, and 
these were reflected in the religion as it was modified. 

The age of the Purdns will probably be about the 
same as that of Vyasa, by whom they are said to have 
been codified, though of course all the Purdns were not 
of the same date, any more than all the Veds were. It 
may be obseived of them generally, that they imme- 
diately followed the era of the Athai’vdn Ved and the 
Itihdses, by the latter of which names the great poems, 
the Rdmdyana and the Mahdibhdrut, are distinguished ; 
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THE POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF THE HINDUS. 

The actual condition of the people of India will perhaps 
best be understood from the superstitions generally pre- 
valent among them; and, judged by this criterion, their 
position seems to be very low indeed. The absurdities and 
delusions believed in are many, and for such belief they 
have for the most part the best authority — that of their re- 
ligion. The Veds teem with prayers and incantations to 
arrest and repel the molestation of aerial spirits, that crowd 
about the sacrifices to impede their consummation ; and the 
Pur dm fully endorse all the absurdities of the Veds, The 
belief in the existence of ghosts and apparitions is neces- 
sarily common, and all natural phenomenon whicli the 
people are not sufficiently educated easily to understand 
come thus to be attributed to supernatural and unearthly 
agencies ; a result countenanced by tlie Brahmans, to whom 
every form of superstition is a source of gain. 

In every X)art of India the natives are afraid of ghosts, 
and the world of spirits is as present to tlieir imagination 
almost as tlie world of matter by which they are sur- 
rounded. All forests, caverns, and ruins are haunted, and 
the causes of alarm are scarcely absent even from populous 
cities. The rustling of leaves, the crackling of walls or 
furniture, the scratchings of a cat or dog will cause terror ; 
and a light blown out by the air will send a tremour of fear 
not only through the j'emale mind but even through the 
minds of men. Manj people maintain that they have seen 
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and this is established by the fact already mentioned that 
the Purdns are the first to speak of the Veds as being 
four, instead of three, in number, and tlien name them- 
selves and the Itihdses as comprising a fifth Ved. The total 
number of the Ihirdns is eighteen, and they are named as 
follows : the ^Brahma, Padma, Brahmdnday A gni, 
Vishnu y Garura, Brahma-Vaivartay Saivciy Lainga, 
Narddijiiy Skanddy Mirkandayay Bhavishyat, Matsydy 
Vardhay Karmay Vammuty and Bhdgabat They arc 
reckoned to contain about four himdred-thoiisand stanzas ; 
and besides them there are several upa, or minor, Piirdns 
barely inferior to them in authority. The earliest of the 
Mahd-Pnrdns was the Bryihma Purdn, sometimes called 
the Adi Purdn; and the next to it was tlie Padma 
Purdny whicli asserts tliat the Brahma Purdn came 
after it, a clear proof tliat it preceded it. Both these 
Pnrdns speak of the sanctity of Utkal-dmi or Oriss^, 
and the Padma Purdn also describes Asshm, which may 
be accepted as good evidence that when they were 
written the Indus had long previously been migrated 
from, and the extreme frontiers on the cast occupied. 

It is not necessary to give any analysis of the Purdns 
in this place, nor is it possible to do so within the limits 
available to us, the records being too bulky for com- 
pression within any reasonable compass. Their general 
character is nearly the same. Almost all of them speak 
very diffusely of the creation of the world and tlie human 
race, give elaborate accounts of the wars waged between 
the gods on the one side, and the asoors and dasyas 
respectively on the other, describe the planetary regions 
and tlie upper worlds, furnish long legends respecting the 
deities and sages, with bald genealogies of kings and 
princes, give expression to several metaphysical specula- 
tions and instructions for religious cerenfonies, and spin 
out unending stories of tirthyas and bathing-places. On 
these convenient pegs tlie entire pantheon of the Hindus 
is expanded and embellished with fabrications of every 
description. In the Vedic age, the Brahmans were truth- 
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ghosts with their own eyes, and nothing will persuade them 
to believe that it was their fear or imagination only that 
gave rise to such conviction. One general item of belief is 
that family prosperity or misfortune is often indicated by 
premonitions in the shape of strange noises heard in the 
house at night ; and violent diseases, such as raging fevers, 
epilepsy, and the like, are attributed to the influence of 
evil spirits effecting a lodgment in the body by force. 
J^^culiar varieties of madness also are similarly accounted 
for ; and an approved method of exorcism is to seize the 
patient by the hair and give him a sound beating with a 
slipper or broom till the spirit is expelled. If the treatment 
cures, as it sometimes does, it is sure to add a grain of 
popularity to the practitioner s reputation. If it does not 
cure, the ghost is believed to be tliat of either a Brahman, a 
Mahomedau, or a Chandal, all of whom have distinct ap- 
pellations to distinguish them, and have the credit of being 
the most obstinate of uneaidldy powers. 

Of course, many houses are believed to be liaunted. Some 
owe their ill- name to great crimes, lilve murder or suicide, 
committed witliin their walls ; others have acquired it from 
trivial accidents, such as the explosion of fire or clioke- 
dainp, in them. The ill-name in some cases is so great that 
the houses are occupied by none but the old family, and 
are often allowed to fall into ruins when there are none of 
that family to abide in them. Once condemned, they never 
regain their good name; and those that come to be so 
abandoned never get purchasers. Hence, it is a common 
trick for would-be purchasers to spread a bad report of the 
buildings they wish to purchase, so that the price may go 
down. Thieves, also, concealing themselves and their 
booty in untenanted edifices, spread reports of their being 
haunted, and, if there be a large or old tree in or about the 
compound, the report circulates like wildfire, for sitting on 
an old tree or by a cold tombstone has, from time im- 
memorial, been the melancholy occupation of ghosts in all 
countries. They must have a very high idea indeed of sub- 
lunary enjoyments who really believe that the spirits of 
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telling : apart from the legendfj they composed, the hymn- 
writers stated things as they actually were. But the 
Pouraiiic writers never condescended to do so. Theit 
statements are nothing if they are not untrue and 
preposterous. 

The deities of the Sanhitas were the personifications of 
the elements and the powers of nature. The softly-setting 
sun and the silver moon were objects of reverenqp and 
prayer ; in the rush of tlie storm and the course of the 
lightning were seen traces of angels and of gods ; the 
fanciful descried a jjresent deity in the earth beneath their 
feet; and the foolish paid the first fair honours of the 
harvest to the sky above them. But these were not the 
gods the Pwrdns delighted to honour. The elements and 
objects-of nature had long ceased cither to terrify or amaze, 
and did not rcr[uirc to be further propitiated. The names 
were accordingly altered, for the most part for those of 
human heroes — namely, those who had distinguished 
tliemselves in the dhoor and dasya wars, — and they were 
clothed with all the colours of a voluptuous life in recog- 
nition of the tempting natural enjoyments whicli the 
people themselves liad succeeded to attain. It was thus 
that the gods of the Sanhitas came to be either set aside 
or superseded where they were not entirely denied. The 
Brahmans did not venture to ignore them in every case, as 
to do so would have removed or loosened the foundation- 
stones on which their new fabric was upreared. But they 
did all they could to reduce those in honour and conse- 
quence whom they found it absolutely necessary to name, 
wliile many of the minor deities were conveniently lost 
sight of. 

The differences in other respects also were very great. 
In the Vedic age there were no images made, nor temples 
consecrated to the gods to whom the hymns were 
addressed ; and in tlie characters given of them there 
was rarely anything to blush at. The state of society 
had materially altered since then; the Brahmans, before 
unsettled, had now conquered large fertile tracts of land. 
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departed men can return to haunt the scenes of their bygone 
pleasures, filling the minds of their children and grand- 
children with terror and anguish, for no higher purpose 
than to mourn for what cannot return to them ! 

Many ghosts are, however, believed to come on much 
liigher errands. Those against whom heaven is closed may 
love to wander about the earth in sheer idleness, perhaps 
shrewdly suspecting that the other place for them is worse 
than the late theatre of their follies and crimes. But 
'blasts from hell’ are not the only visitants of the world. 

' Spirits from heaven ’ are also believed to come occasionally 
to enlighten mankind. Such ghosts are generally held to 
be exceedingly well-bred, and do no harm. Mischievous 
spirits break doors and mock at people, or throw stones at 
them ; but tlic spirits of tlie blessed come to warn or en- 
courage tliose whom tliey visit. Feathers return to tell their 
sons to amend their lives and abandon tlieir evil practices ; 
faithful retainers bring counsel and advice to their masters, 
and forewarn them of anguish and misery ; and mothers 
and grandmothers come to inform how heaven is to be 
propitiated and llattered by tlie erection of temples and the 
distribution of charity. The only occasions when good 
spirits come to frighten are when the spectres are the crea- 
tures of a disturbed conscience. When a miser believes 
that lie has seen the image of him wliose son’s inheritance 
he has appropriated, the qualms and misgivings of his own 
heart make the visitation terrible ; and people liave fully 
yielded compliance with the implied recpiisition of such 
dangerous visitors when the reitemted prayers of living 
men have failed to propitiate their kindness or coax them 
to justice. 

Nor is the belief in these visitations (uitertained only by 
the ignorant and the credulous. In all countries, and in 
India especially, it is largely sliared in also by the good and 
wise. The impression tliat disembodied spirits may be 
permitted to visit the earth is perhaps, in some measure, 
founded on the hope of immortality, which assures us that 
the soul can never die, and,in some cases at least, the authen- 
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which they comfortably pccupied: the gods, therefore, 
were also made happy by local habitations and names 
being assigned to tliem. Among the Vedic gods, again, 
there was no competition ; while Indra was addressed in 
prayer, Vamna was completely forgotten ; for the time at 
least there was only oiie Supreme God, namely, the deity 
invoked, which may be understood as implying an under- 
current of inonotlieism in the midst of mythology. This 
feature of it was now altered. Eacli Pouranic god received 
a distinct form and name ; the Puvdns even described his 
features, limbs, colour, and apparel, and assigned to him, in 
every case, an individuality of character and a fixed posi- 
tion and status. While Vishnu was invoked, Siva was not 
forgotten; they fouglit with each other for the supremacy 
they respectively claimed ; there were parties who upheld 
their several claims in these contests ; they were abso- 
lutely ‘ gods many,’ without any thread of monotheism to 
unite tliem together. 

When the difference was so great between the two 
systems of mythology, the difference between the hiiths 
of the Upanishads and the Piirdns was, of course, much 
greater. The abstract notion of the Deity as inculcated in 
the terminal sections of the VcaIs was too diilicult for the 
people to understand ; and if the philosophers adhered to 
it for tlic sake of that very dilliculty, they were not un- 
willing that the great mass of the people. should have 
another faith for themselves, easier than ‘ a passage over 
the sharp end of a razor,’ as they characterized the 
Ycddnta, The great object held in view was to defeat 
the Buddhists, no matter how, and as their cue from the 
outset was the adoration of one God by intelligence, they 
were advisedly oi)posed by the adoption of a general wor- 
ship of many gods without the exercise of much intelli- 
gence ; and so two sections of the same community deli- 
berately acce[)ted for themselves diametrically opposite 
doctrin -s to suppress a common enemy. The lirst repulse 
of Buddhism was probably achieved just previous to the 
Pouiciniii era ; after which the Brhhmans gave to all India 
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ticity of such visitations rests on the evidence of men of un- 
impeachable integrity. But, if there be really 'more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in philosophy,' this at 
least is certain, that we live in the kingdom of God, under 
the domination of eternal goodness, and that neither Satan 
in person nor the disembodied spirit of any human being- 
representing him or acting under him for the nonce can 
have any power over us, unless we concede it to him. If 
' blasts from hell ’ do visit the earth to cause disquietude 
and alarm, if to their agency is to be attributed some of 
the supernatural illusions that lionest and trustworthy 
men have seen and spoken of, we have reason enough to 
be certain that the visitation is not an unauthorized one. 
Vengeful and spiteful ghosts come not but to oppressive 
and harsh masters. The mischievous master never returns 
to trouble his faithful servant. It is the slave— oppressed, 
bastinadoed, and abused— who, to avenge tlie injuries he 
suffered in life, reappears after death to knock at his 
master's door. 

The belief in disembodied spirits being general in India, 
the existence of liiimau agents of the devil is also wide- 
sju-ead. We call those men agents of the devil wlio 
encourage the restless curiosity which makes people wish 
to dive into futurity, shaken tlieir reliance on the provi- 
dence of God, and suggest unlawful means of assurance 
after arousing a feeling of insecurity. Tliere are people in 
India, as elsewhere, who pretend that they can summon 
evil spirits to do their bidding, command them to appear 
and execute their orders, and then send them back again 
to tlieir places of rest. There are particular days and 
hours for performing such feats, when they will unhesi- 
tatingly undertake the task before fit audience. Their 
easy assurance imposes on most people ; charmed circles 
are drawn to confine the powers of darkness within them ; 
and long prayers and incantations are muttered by the 
conjurer, and many spices and gums are burnt. If there 
be any error in the rite, or want of due precaution, the 
spirit comes in an angry mood, and is apt to do harm ; 
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a common faith, calculated to suit all tastes and compre- 
hensions, retaining at the same time the most metaphysical 
speculations regarding the Deity which were not unortho 
dox, as comprising the best religion for the enlightened 
few. 

TJie authorities on which the new mytholbgy was estab- 
lished were tlie Sviriti, or the written Shastras, by which 
the Purdns and the Itihdses were meant, which we have 
already said are of less authority than the Sruti, or uttered 
Sliastras — that is, tlie Veds, The Purdns^ however, do 
not admit tliis to he the case. ‘ He who knows the four 
Veds and their supplements and the Upanishads is not 
really learned,’ they say, ‘ unless he knows the Purdns 
also. Let a man, therefore, complete his knowledge of the 
Veds by a study of the Itihdses and the Purdns* Simi- 
larly, the Itihdses, in speaking of themselves, declare that, 
as religious authorities, they are on an equality with the 
Veds, It is not surprising, therefore, that the Pouranic 
mythology is so divergent. With so many voluminous 
works to support it, it would have been wonderful indeed 
if it had been less extravagant. 

We must now descend a little into particulars to give 
some adequate idea of the faith that was thus established. 
The Vcdic triad, we have said, was comi^osed of Agni, 
Yayu, and Siirjya. The idea was copied by the Purdns, 
and a triad, set up consisting of Bruhma, Vishnu, and 
Mahadeva. Of these, Bruhma is the same as the neuter 
Bruhmu of the UpanisluJbds, but completely divested of 
the character given to him there, as the very fact of his 
being associated with two coadjutors clearly testifies. 
Bruhma is also traceable in the Sanhitas, where he is 
once mentioned as being the same with Iiidra, and more 
distinctly on later occasions as Prajapati, Iliranyagarbha, 
and Viswakarrna. In the later Veds Vishnu is also men- 
tioned, and several liudras, who collectively assume in the 
Purdns the name of Mahddeva,or the Great God. These 
three together take the lead in the Pouranic pantheon, 
and are also shigly superior to all the other gods. The 
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otherwise he is peaceful and obedient. 01 course the 
whole business is a mummery. The iiecromancers them- 
selves often affect to tremble from fear, which never Mis 
to make a sensible impression on the company around 
them. In whispers and half-mutterings they hint that 
they see a multitude of spirits approaching together, more 
numerous than they would wish to come in contact with. 
The audience take alarm and lly ; and the last scene is 
witnessed only by a few of the necromancer s own creatures, 
Avho vindicate his prolicieiicy by bearing witness to his 
truth. Many respectable people encourage these perform- 
ances by countenancing tlicm. II persons wisli to dance they 
will never be at a loss to find some one to tliem. 

Wlien men ]oretend that they can call s^iiiits at their 
bidding, it is a comx^aratively smaller presumx)tion to 
affect tliat they can also i)ut them to flight. This, how- 
ever, is an additional source of gain to the l^rahmans. 
They have rites and exp)iations, relics and charms, with 
which to allay the fears of ill-regulated minds, and by their 
arts x^retend to restore that comx)Osure which a simxde 
confidence in God was not able to secure. The most 
X3owerfiil charms against ghosts of all characters consist in 
wearing bits of iron constantly about the person, and in 
rex^eating the names of the gods — especially llama on 
every occasion of alarm. Spirits ot the most dreadful 
disx)osition are believed to yield to the enchantment, and 
should there be any of a particularly obstinate and malevo- 
lent character, there are expensive sacrifices and prayers 
to scare such away. 

The belief in witches is universal in India ; and all 
women and cliildren wear amulets and talismans to 
preserve them from their inftuence, the greatest x^recaution 
bein<^ taken in the x)rex)aration of the charms, and in the 
collection of the ingredients of which they are composed. 
The evil-eye is so feared that one cannot praise a fine- 
lookinf^* or heulihy boy without sending a thrill of alarm 
through the mother^, heart, though every person that so 
I)raise3 him is not necessarily taken for a witch. Those 
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Vedic deities, Agni, Vayu^ Vanina, and Soma, are almost 
nowhere in the Purdns. Surjya is nearly in the same 
boat with them, except that the gdyatri in the Rig Ved 
addressed to him has Still to be repeated by the Brahmans 
in their daily ceremonials. The mouth-honour conceded 
to him by tfiat formula is thus continued; but besides 
that lie receives no further attention. The Aswinis, 
Maruts, Vasus, etc., are almost completely ignored, being 
only ticketed and numbered among the three hundred 
and thirty millions that comprise the divine conclave of 
Sumeru. 

The principal deities of Pouranism, then, are the male 
gods Bruhma, Vishnu, and Mahadeva, and their Sadis ^ 
Seraswati, Lakshmi, and Urna or Parvati. Between the 
first three of these the Purdns themselves record a con- 
tinuous contest for supremacy, which probably refers to 
internal feuds among the Brahmans under different leaders. 
Bruhma was apparently a god from the commencement, 
as distinguished from deified heroes, and therefore his 
rivals succeeded early in pushing him to the wall. The 
worship of Siva began most probably on the banks of the 
Indus, while that of Vishnu was originated on the banks 
of the Ganges ; so that the latest of the triad was not ad- 
mitted to that high rank till after a very wide diffusion of 
the Brahmans over the peninsula. He is represented as 
having figured greatly in the Ahoor war, anctdie probably 
owed his exaltation to that circumstance ; while Siva is 
understood to be a Hametic deity, forcibly introduced 
into India by the Ethio2)ian conquerors of the country, 
which is recorded by the tale of Haksha's sacrifice, when 
the rites of the Brahmans were violently disturbed and 
the worship of the new god was introduced. Then foB 
lowed the continuous wars of the Solar and Lunar races, 
and those waged between the Brahmans and the Kshe- 
triyas, which must have been connected, in some way or 
other, both with the quarrels of the Pouranic deities, and 
with the powerful opposition organized against Brah- 
manism by tf'C earlier Buddhas. All these contentions 
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most feared and avoided arc old women when they begin 
to dote ; and what is curious is that they themselves, in 
the hope of acquiring power over their fellow-creatures, 
countenance their own bad name. So dear is power to 
the human heart that, lar from striving to remove the ill 
impression entertained of them, many encourage it, that 
they might be ieared in their dotage by the healthy and the 
young. This, however, is not invariably the case, for there 
are others wJio suffer much from the unfeeling insults of 
tlieir neighbours and the scorn and hootiiigs of the mob, 
which such impression always evokes. 

The powers attributed to tlie witch are of marvellous 
character, but have reference mostly to the doing of evil. 
The greatest crinie laid to lier charge lias, in all countries, 
been tliat slie is ibnd of cliildren as an article of diet. But 
how are they eaten ? Not as the wolf devours its victim, 
after tearing him to ])ieces, but gradually, as a piece of 
lozenge dissolves in tlie mouth or in a glass of water. If 
a child grows sickly, it is im])uted to the baleful glance of 
the witcli ; if it gets a loatliing for food, the witch’s in- 
fluence accounts ier it. When once people begin to believe 
in extraordinary things there is no telling liow la.r they 
will go. Tliey appear almost to vie with each other as to 
wdio shall bc^lieve most, till no fiction is too monstrous for 
their credulity. When the supposed witches visit the 
houses of the rich they are always piropitiated by the 
females with presents of food and money, lest any harm 
should happen to the children ; and, when they are insulted 
by the servants, it is very curious that some one or other 
of the little ones is sure to be laid up. 

The witch is also believed to be expert in raising illicit 
love, in exciting affection or aversion between man and 
wile, in hindering the consummation of marriage, in raising 
in young men lust for old women, and vice verm, and in 
fostering incestuous passions among relatives. Many a 
well-beloved wife often suddenly finds that §he has, with- 
out any cause whatever, become an object of dislike to her 
husbaiid. The circumstance appears perfectly inexplicable 
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were eventually settled by tlie triumph of the Brahmans 
over the Buddhas in the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
before Christ, when, to remove the possibility of any 
future disagreement among themselves, the worship of the 
rival candidates of the Purdns was made uniform by the 
recognition of the TrimurtL The Piirdns were contem- 
poraneous with these quarrels, and are therefore party- 
spirited on principle. Tlie Matsya, Lainga, Saiva, Kqrma, 
and S/canda are all Saivite in character; the V^ishnu, 
Ndradya, Bhdgabat. Padma, and Gamra uphold the 
faith of Vishnu ; while tlie Bmhmdnda, Brahma-VaivartUy 
Mdrkandaya, and Bkavishyat advocate the general wor- 
ship of the female power. When they were all codified 
together and generally accej)ted, the sectarian wars were 
closed, every local belief and denominational opinion 
finding place in the inconsistent and contradictory whole, 
which bristled with anomalies of every description. It 
was then that passages were interpolated in them by which 
the rival gods were made to praise each other, whereby 
the great end held in view of satisfying all parties was 
attained. In the Uttard Khanda of the Padma Purdn, 
Siva says to Parvati : ‘ Who adore other gods than Vishnu, 
and hold any his equal, are not to be looked at, touched, 
or spoken to ’ — a bold stroke on the part of an unscru- 
pulous author to secure a desired end. 

The abstract view of One God not having answered, the 
Trimurti and their Sadis were originated, and the former 
vested with the triple duties of generation, preservation, 
and destruction. This idea is not without Vedic support. 
Tlie Upanishads maintain that the Highest Being exists 
in the three states of creation, continuance, and destruc- 
tion; and when that Being was divided into three (the 
three in one), it^was only right that their respective func- 
tions should be defined. Says Major Moor, in his Hindv, 
Pantheon-^* In mythology Bruhma is the creator, Vishnu 
the preserver, and Siva the destroyer ; in metaphysics the 
first is matter, the second spirit, and tlie third time ; and 
in natural philosophy, eartii, water, and fire, respectively.' 
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to her, and, knowing no better, she imputes it to witchcraft. 
Many conscientiously believe that, with the aid of witches, 
harlots have the power of charming the affections of men, 
and even of inducing impotence and other diseases, Ihey 
have known the fact within their own range Qf experience, 
and adopted the conclusion most satisfactory to their igno- 
rance. The belief in love-potions is so extravagant that 
large numbers of old women have made it their profession 
to meet the demand. Every sliglited wife is anxious to learn 
the art by wliich to inspire her liusband with a violent 
passion for herself, and people are not wanting to take 
advantage of such anxiety. Many drugs and potions have 
tlius come to be used in tlie zmana^ and some of them are 
undoubtedly injiu'ious in effect. We often see the health 
of thoughtless young men prematurely shattered. This is 
generally imputed to their evil courses. Were the veil 
raised, a portion of the harm done might be traced to the 
well-meant interfei'ence of their simple-liearted wives. 
Bad stepmothers and stepmothers-in-law use these drugs 
yet more freciuently, and certainly not, like the wives, 111 
ignorance j and many an unfortunate case of atiophy and 
eonsumption may thus be accounted for. 

The witch is further the great agent employed for the 
destruction of one’s enemies; and the processes usually 
follow(Ml by her for the purpose are : nudting images of 
wax, whicli represent tlie parties to be acted upon, before a. 
slow fire, wasliing images of pounded rice gradually to 
thinness and decay, and pricking images of either wax or 
rice with pins and other instvuments. Another method, 
also fre(tuently used, is to carve the names of the persons 
proceeded against on the bark of a tree, and then to leave 
it to wither. We arc m^t, however, to conclude that 
noxious herbs and minerals are never used. Where women 
often live on terms of deadly hatred towards each other, 
the natural inference is that they are employed, if not 
largely at least on particular occasions ; and the old ladies of 
Wilzmdnd are reported to be not unskilled in concocting 
poisons of different degrees of force for different imrposes. 
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The generator, I^ruhma, had, however, J]is worship early 
overthrown by the struggles to which we have referred, 
which materially increased the renown and influence of 
the other two. They arc botli of them very largely wor- 
shipped to tl)is day — Vishnu as preserver, and Siva as 
destroyer, as they are named in the Shastras ; the latter 
also as generator, as represented by the Lingam, the truth 
intci?ded to be inculcated being that destruction is only 
another name for regeneration. The emblem of the 
Livgam was, Lassen thinks, the chief object of veneration 
among the dasyas, who, on being subdued, made a present 
of tlie idea to the Tiralimans, that it might be associated 
with tlie worshi]) of llndra. Subsequently, the Lingam 
was united with the Yoni, the emblem of the Sactis, and 
was worshipped as Argha, Mahadeva being iiamed Ar- 
ghandth, or lord of the Argha, This union was effected, 
probably, to patch up a peace between the Sdetas and the 
Saivas, the morality or immorality of tlie design being 
considered of minor account. At tins time the morals of 
the Jlrahmans must have A^ery much deteriorated, and that 
of the people at large Avas jirobably no better. What the 
Avorsliip of Osiris Avas in Egypt, of Idiallus amongst the 
Greeks, of Prinpus amongst the Homans, that is the Avor- 
ship of the Yoni and the Lingam in India; and yet the 
temples dedicated to the Argha at this moment outnumber 
tliose dedicated to all the otlier gods taken together, the 
most imiiortant slirine being that of Yisheswara at Benfires, 
Avhich is more frequented even than the temple of Jag- 
ganath. 

After the three primary deities come in their wives, or 
energies — the executors of their will. This idea also is 
borrowed from the Veds, wliere the Mdyd of Bruhmu is 
represented as a distinct being originating from him, and 
exercising all his powers. Seraswati, the Avife of Bruhma, 
is referred to in the Veds only as a lioly river, Avhich must 
have been converted into a goddess after the advance of 
the Brahmans doAvnwards from the Punjab. She is also 
spoken of ‘',s Vuch, or the divine Avord ; Avhile Lakshmi is 
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It would give us a very bad idea indeed of human 
nature if, among all the drugs and potions used, many were 
not altogether harmless, having no inherent virtue for good 
or evil. But the knowledge of their inefficacy rests only 
with those vjho prepare and sell them, those who use 
them believing implicitly in their alleged virtues. Barren 
women frequently take roots and drugs to have the cause 
of sterility removed. They have full confidence in the 
power of the nostrums they use, which they confidently 
believe to be imi^regnated with strong magical properties^ 
It is only those who supply them tliat know tliat they are 
nothing more tlian mud or brick-dust prepared with sugar ; 
and many women earn their livelihood by practising de- 
ceptions of this character. 

Nor are females tlie only parties thus employed. Sharpers 
are of both sexes, and in India there arc more male than 
female sharpers. Of course these are variously occupied. 
There are those who, liaving no knowledge of western 
sciences, can throw men into a mesmeric coma and induce 
a sleep which the application of fire or tlie piercing of pins 
will not disturb. Men tlius mesmerized serve them as 
corpses, to which, before fit audiences, they give life. 
Palmistry, which has now travelled its round over all the 
world, and has been rooted out of every country in Europe, 
still retains its footing in the East, its ministers also 
being, lor the most part, men ; and many and constant arc 
the references made to the lines of life and fortune on the 
hand. There are also prognosticators of weather, several 
of whom do really foretell storms and rain with much pre- 
cision. They are good observers of the heavens, but are 
magicians rather by choice of others than of themselves* 
There are cheats, too, who dupe misers and others who 
are in a great hurry to get rich. They teach spells and 
ceremonies by which treasure-troves are to be traced. In 
India hidden treasures are abundant. Prudent men never 
^bought their money safe till it was deposited under- 
No investments were secure, and the hazard of 
bullion ill the house was great. The wars and 
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spoken of as a goddess of doiiJ)tfnI repute, and Uinfi as 
Ambika, witliout any allusion to lier union with Maliiideva. 
It will thus be seen that tJie rearrangeniont in the Piirdns, 
though nominally based on the was in reality on an 

entirely new plan, though what that |)hiii was may not be 
very intelligible at every point. Tlie stories given in 
regard to the different deities are so various that it is diili- 
cult to undei’stand it* any regular drai’t was followg.1 in 
I'eorganizing the national faith. l*articular instances ex- 
cepted, it looks rather as if the wliole chaotic mass was 
put togetlier at haphazard, and the combination set up lor 
reverence. AVe cannot notice all these stories sex)arately ; 
we shall refer to one only to explain the sort of mani])ula- 
ti(jn that was practised, and we vS(*lect at random that re- 
garding Ulna, the chief of the Sactis, for our illustration. 
One iVniranic account makes lier tlie daughter of the 
mountain Himavat, who married her to the unequalled 
Itudra, after which the devotee and the goddess began to 
indulge emulously in connubial love, and, neither being 
conquered, no child was born to them.. Anotlier makes 
her the energy of all the gods, who exJialed flames of anger 
from tlnur mouths on hearing of the greatness and mis- 
deeds of Jllahisdsoor, a demon, tlie flames resolving them- 
selves into a goddess of exquisite beauty, by whom the 
demon was slain. It was easy to manufacture stories of 
-this sort to any extent; possibly some of tliem were not 
mere stories, but had a basis of scientific truth iu them. 
This much, however, may be accepted as certain, tliat tlio 
deification of human beings was the end held in view by 
most of tlicm. Of Uma the virgin name was Kaiiya 
Kumari, or the maidenly. Her worship extended to the 
southernmost extremity of India, wliich was after lier 
called Cape Kumari, since conupted into Comorin. A 
suggesticii has been thrown out that the worship of this 
goddess merely implies tlie worship of the constellation 
Virago, and that the adoration of several of the other gods 
can be similarly accounted for. This may be so. It is 
quite jiossible that some particular festivals had their rise 
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convulsions that desolated the country, as well as the 
violence and rapacity of its governors and viceroys, necessi- 
tated and brought the concealment of treasure underground 
into fashion. Many fled and died, or never returned to the 
sites where their stores lay liid, and the kno\^edge of the 
hiding-places died with them. These have been acci- 
dentally found ; but, far from satisf3^ing human cupidity, 
tliey have only provoked its ardency, and sliaipers liave not 
failed to take advantage of tlie circumstance. 

Taking the nativity is another superstitious usage very 
common in India, where, in fact, it has been reduced to a 
profession by a class — the Dybagya Brahmans — who follow 
the trade from sire to son. It rests on the belief that the 
stars liave an influence over the destinies of men, and that 
by noting the presiding star of one’s nativity his future 
career can be correctly foretold in all its ml nut ice of good 
and evil, diseases, dangers, and accidents. At an early ago 
the horoscopes of native children are written by the 
Acharjyas, the documents being of different sizes and dif- 
fering in detail according to the prices paid for them. 
Many of them indicate the changes from year to year, noting 
the number of a man’s wives, the dates of his several mar- 
riages, the birtli of his several children, whether he shall be 
rich or poor, beloved or hated, courted or despised, how 
liis good haps and misfortunes shall come to pass, what, or 
of what character, will be his vocation during different 
stages of life, and the like ; and they always terminate by 
indicating when the cup of inicpiity will be lull and death 
close the long, rambling history. In some cases it is also 
indicated how the subject of the lioroscope will die — a 
natural or an unnatural, a peaceful or a violent death. But 
it is understood that the document is on no account to be 
seen, except by the family-priest, and that if it be read by 
any other the predictions will be falsified. When the 
parties, however, are rich the Brahmans never fail to give 
broad hints of an unfavourable destiny, that steps might be 
taken to avert the threatened misfortune by timely penances- 
and religious offerings. 
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from natural causes, sucU as solistitial, astral, or season 
observances, and probably existed from time anterior to 
the Pxirdns, But when Pouraiiism and liuman deification 
were introduced, the festivals were all assigned to parti- 
cular deities, and from that time became as mythological 
as tlie rest. 

The germs of Pouraiiism were in the VedSy but their 
fan<yful and extravagant development, as in the Purdns, 
was not arrived at till after the lapse of several ages. 
Some of the Purdiis were probably contemporaneous with 
the first start of philosophical Buddhism, by which time 
the state of society liad perhax>s become vicious enough to 
require the substitution of frivolous ceremonies in x>lace 
of moral duties, and the xirescrix^tion of silly xieiiances for 
tlie most revolting crimes. This materially lielxied the 
growth of Buddliism as an oxiposing power ; but tlie Briih- 
mans, having succeeded in overthrowing that religion 
several times, naturally grew giddy with their success, and 
deliberately sat down to weave out more and more of 
silliness and frivolity, till the very voluminousness of the 
Purdns steadied their foundations. Many inud-ibrts in 
India liave been found stronger than those? built of stone 
— namely, those the bases of which were of ami;)le bulk ; 
and, on the same x)rinciple, the Par das have turned out 
to be stronger fabrics than the Veds, 

The first successes over Buddhism were obtained by 
Parusram and Bainchundra, who were nearly contempo- 
raneous ; and the latter is expressly stated to have intro- 
duced the worship of Uiiiix when proceeding to fight with 
the king of Ceylon. In the case of Urna, her identity 
with the daughter of a mountain-king is clearly mentioned, 
and, even if her worship had an astronomical origin, the 
real object held in view from the Pourtinic times was, ap- 
parently, the exaltation of a favourite princess who may 
have done the country some service in her day. The 
identity of tlie other gods and goddesses cannot always be 
followed out with similar precision ; but it may safely be 
assumed that, in most cases, the persons deified were 
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The manufacture of horoscopes does not require to be 
analyzed, but we may mention in passing that the heavens 
are divided into several houses in which the planets are 
placed, and that these houses are understood to indicate 
riches, health, felicity, matrimony, friendship, fruitfulness 
ill marriage, religious devotion, etc. The planets, also, are 
divided into kinds — namely, the auspicious and the in- 
auspicious, tlie benignant and the malignant — and in 
whicliever house they respectively preside, or, rather, are 
shown to preside, in those respects are the men held des- 
tined to be happy or unfortunate. ]\Iinute details of for- 
tune or misfortune are oidy furtlier amplifications of the 
scheme. Does a man lose his head for murder ? It is all 
on account of the malignant star which w.as dominant at 
his birth. Does one commit suicide ? The unlucky man 
had a hostile planet in the house ot life when he was born. 
Is a man n-dueed to beggary ? It is the malevolent natal 
star again, tliat triumphed over tlie mildm’ inlluence of 
better planets in the house of riches at the natal liour; and 
so on. It is also ])redicted that at sucli and such an 
hour, on such and such a day, such and such good or ill 
fortune will come to pass ; and this is done on tlie force ol’ 
an aHected calculation of what stars would be dominant in 
what houses — as ascertained from their relative positions at 
the hour of nativity — at different periods of existence. 

Soothsayers, augurs, and diviners are common all over 
India,, and the lelermices to them are constant, and embrace 
all subjects— domestic, mercantile, and political. One of 
ihe most thriving of these practitioners is the thief-finder, 
who 2}retends to make his discoveries by the divining-rod. 
Sometimes property is discovered by him, the mystery of 
which is easily explained. We have only to suppose tliat 
there are among tlie class people well versed in the pursuit 
of knavery, good spies in getting at a clue and in following 
it out. In nine cases out of ten the finder is a wolf turned 
lamb for the time, the head of a gang of thieves himself; 
and, if he finds the case one in which false scent can be 
given to mislead inquiry, he acts accordingly; but if he 
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ascetics, sages, and heroes or heroines amongst the Brah- 
mans, while some doubtless weVe ideal creatures of the 
brain, embellished with qualifications and sins to suit the 
general taste. Tlie motives for setting these up for wor- 
ship must have been personal. All the Shastras,, says 
Vrihaspati, had three authors only, namely,^ buffoon, a 
rogue, and a fiend ; and the character of the Pouranic gods 
and institutions fully justifies the supposition, though how 
and to what extent the manufacturers of them were bene- 
fited may be difficult to explain. Jamadagni says that the 
dcvatds, one and all, with their names, forms, and actions, 
are mere fictitious inventions contrived to back certain 
ordinances and practices the observance of wdiich was con- 
sidered salutary. But tliis explanation of them cannot 
be very easily followed ; nor can it be admitted that the 
ordinances enjoined by the Purdns are always wholesome 
or salutary. Tn one, and one respect only, the Purdns do 
exhibit a decided superiority over the Veds. The religion 
of tlie Sanhitas both prescribed and advocated the use of 
the Soma and Sara drinks; but the Purdns, thougli re- 
])resenting their deity-in-chief, Siva, as a drunkard and a 
smoker of narcotic drugs, set their face against the use of 
such potations and drugs by men, and the InstitiUes of 
Menu explicitly declare that the Brahman who drinks 
wine and spirits sinks for that offence to the rank of a 
Sudra. Tlie reason for this change apparently was that, 
by the time the Purdns and the Smriti generally were 
codified, the warmest parts of India had become occupied, 
when the renunciation of the use of liquid-fire became a 
medical need, and was therefore religiously prescribed. 

One singular feature of later PourAnism is the worship 
of the avatars, or incarnations, who, it is pretended, visited 
the earth for the relief of humanity when in sufferance, 
and the exaltation of piety and virtue when depressed. 
This feature is peculiar to the worship of Vishnu. The 
worship of Maliddeva is concentred in that of the Limjam, 
while that o^ Vishnu is comprised in the worship of his 
chief avatdrs, Kama and Krishna, both of whom came to 
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finds otherwise, he only takes advantage of liis affected 
•character to turn the tide of inquiry in an untoward 
direction, discovers the property, and confounds the 
search. The property found, people do not care to press 
the cpiest further, and thus either way he sefves his own 
ends. 

The process of discovery is very simple. The man wlio 
volunteers to make the discovery asks to be shown into the 
room where the lost article had been lodged, and then at 
his own appointed hour comes with his divining-rod in 
his hand, which he alfects draws him on to follow it. He 
pursues his whimsical course accordingly, mentioning, as 
the rod in liis liand strikes, or rather as lie stiikes with it, 
certain places — liow liere the article had been secreted, 
liow it was carried away again, what things were touched 
and moved, and the like, to give liis knavery the sem- 
blance of truth. He often follows the traces of the thief 
far in this manner, for when ho finds it impossible to 
effect a real discovery — a case which always liappens when 
Jie has liad no hand in the affair — or wlien lie is disposed 
to frustrate tlie search, he has no alternafive but to weary 
Ills followers by long courses up and down, hither and 
thitlier, and then to stop either at tlie door of some ricli 
man’s liouse or by tlie banks of a river, when of course 
further inquiry has to be given up as impracticable. 

Nor is the rod the only means used for tracing out a 
thief. A lotciJi or other vessel is often made use of for the 
purpose, when the search is confined within tlie limits of a 
particular room or house in wliich all the suspected partii^s 
are collected togetlier. Traym's and cliarms are then 
recited^ and it is said the lotdh moves of its own accord 
towards the thief, and stops on coining up to him ! 

Then, again, there are interpreters of dreams, who exer- 
cise no mean influence on the credulity of the people. 
Pharaoh was not the only man who felt his spirit troubled 
on awakening from his sleep. Many others have found 
their dreams equally unpleasant, and among the Hindus 
the anxiety to have them explained is great. One of tlie 
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destroy sinners and to purify the earth. The story of 
Bdma has been immortalized by Wilmik, and that of 
Krishna by Vyasa, the tvv'o best poems in Sanskrit liaving 
been written to commemorate their services to mankind. 
The other Pounlnic deities largely worshipped are Siva 
and Lakshmi, the latter mainly as a griha-devatdy or 
household divinity. The greatest sages of the country, 
even those wlio professed . monotheism to be their only 
faith, divided themselves into parties to found and confirm 
the adoration of one or other of these divinities ; and they 
all held, as is lield by most Hindus to this day, that the 
worship of ‘gods many’ is not incompatible with that of 
one God. ‘ As rivers through a hundred channels seek 
the sea, so faitli seeks God tlirough all the different names 
that are worshipped.’ The different gods, it is contended, 
are all one ; there is no difference between them but in 
name ; they are the diversified forms of the same being ; 
and the worship paid to them severally is essentially the 
same, being nothing more or less than the worship of one 
God. This is substantially untrue in point of fact. That 
it is nevertheless so generally and persistently maintained 
shows how strongly the rourdnic fabric is founded. 

Wc have eschewed all reference to the minor deities of 
the PurdnSy whose name is legion, as all we intended in 
this chapter was to explain the nature of Pourdnism, with- 
out going into details about it. Once set up, it was only a 
work of time for the system to expand, till it became what 
it now is, the most extravagant, wild, and divergent poly- 
theism ill the world, including cows, bulls, monkeys, 
reptiles, and birds as gods. It may be fully admitted that 
many fragments of historical and metaphysical truth, 
wliicli survived the loss of a purer creed, have been 
blended with the wild legends that are narrated. But, 
unfortunately, the intolerable deal of sdek has been too 
much for the halfpenny-worth of bread, which it is impos- 
sible to recognise in the compound. 

Of course the mythology is very imposing, but all its 
splendour is in the external varnish only. There is 
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causes of this is the general belief in India that in sleep 
the soul is separated from the body. Some philosophers 
have maintained that, after this separation, it immediately 
goes up, for the time, to lieaven, and joins the Soul of the 
Universe. Lut this is too obscure for general acceptance ; 
and the popular idea, content with the separation, sends it 
liither and thither in a manner tliat mesmerism and clair- 
voyance would be astounded to think of. As a matter of 
course, its waking thoughts and actions are not believed to 
influence it in this state ; and the view taken of the sub- 
ject in other parts of the world is thus directly rejected in 
the East. Fortunately, cheats arc not much resorted to in 
the inteipretation of dreams. The goodwife of the house 
has all the rules bearing on the subject engraved on her 
memory, they being simple in themselves, and answering 
in all manlier of cases likely to arise. Nay, not only are 
dreams thus eagerly sought to be read, but many minuter 
trifles also. If the ear burns, if the eye twinkles, if the 
tongue is bitten accidentally, they must needs be inter- 
preted, for tliey are all signs of coming weal or woe, and 
the interpreters before expounding them are careful to in- 
quire wliich ear burnt and which eye twinkled, for much 
is believed to depend on the circumstance. 

When dreams are of importance, nightmares cannot be 
otherwise. Our readers must have all of them felt the night- 
mare — tlie oppression on tlie chest, the impossibility of 
stirring or calling out for aid, — thoiigli they may never have 
seen the necessity of going beyond the limits of natural 
causes for an explanation of the fit. The imagination of the 
Hindu sympathises more actively with his superstition,, 
and many Hindus will seriously declare that they have 
seen a cat or a baboon astride on the breast, or something 
like a large stone placed upon it, vanishing as it were be- 
fore their waking eyes, when flinging off an attack of the 
incubus. What is it, then — this cat, baboon, or moving 
granite ? Why, the sj)irit of some accursed enemy, of 
course, who, unable to forget his earthly grudge, visits his 
sleeping foe to oppress him I To secure the bed from sucli 
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nothing solid within. If the framers of it had only left 
the characters of their deities blameless, there would not 
have been so much to complain of; but it is here 
that they have bungled most. Adopting the account 
of the Upanishad.% the Purdns also, in some places, 
declare God to be destitute of qualities. It would have 
been well if they had adhered even to this negation 
throughout. Unfortunately they did not and could not do 
it. We have only to refer to the triad — the greatest of 
the gods — to discover liow revoltingly tlicy are described. 
The representation of Bruhmjl is tliat of a scliolar and a 
hermit, and the colour given to him is dark or golden. 
The Veds also speak of him as the ‘golden orb* and the 
'source of golden light;* but it was left to the Piirdm 
to explain what the golden colour means. It means 
simply that the god is replete with amativeness ; and tlie 
Purdns then go on to illustrate their assertion, one of the 
least astounding of the proofs advanced being that, as the 
Vinlinu Purdn lias it, Bruhmii attempted the chastity of 
his own daughter Sandhya, or, as the Maisya Purdn, 
which names her Satarupjl, makes out, lived with her for 
a liundred years. Tlie usual representation of Vishnu is 
that of a warrior, and the character given to him is 
somewhat better than that of his colleagues. Among 
the gods too he was a polygamist, having two wives, 
Lakshmi and Satyavdmd, and this ouglit to have kejit him 
altogether away from incontinence. But we read in the 
Padwa Purdn that he ruined Brinda, a chaste wdfe, by 
assuming the form of her husband Jalandhar, an asoor, 
and became a tree to deceive another stubborn lady, also 
of the asoor race. The accounts of Siva are yet worse, 
notwithstanding that the general character given to him is 
that of a devotee. The following description of him is of 
a rather favourable kind : ‘ lie wanders about surrounded 
by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, and with dis- 
hevelled hair, covered with ashes of a funeral pile, 
ornamented with human skulls and bones, sometimes 
laughing and sometimes crying.* But the representations 
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an unruly visitant, the doors and windows are well barred; 
but, nevertheless, he comes again. 'You cannot close 
every crevice and hole in the house,* points out an old fox 
of a priest ; ' give more to the Brahmans, and perform 
penances and fasts, if you would drive away* the devil in 
earnest.* Gifts are accordingly made to the Brahmans, 
penances and rites performed, and fasts punctually ob- 
served ; and, strange to tell, the goblin corses no more ! 

In sleep men have been known to rise out of their beds 
and do many marvellous things. They have passed dan- 
gerous places in perfect security — places which they would 
not have ventured to approach in their waking hours. We 
need not inquire into tlie mystery of these achievements. 
How the sleeping body is carried easily from place to 
place, doctors will explain. According to the Hindus, all 
this is the devil’s doing. Tlie sleeper gets out of bed, un- 
bars liis door, runs out of the house, climbs up to high 
places or other uinisual haunts, and then comes to bed 
quietly again and knows nothing of the matter when he 
awakes. How could all this be done without supernatural 
agency ? Sometimes he gets into danger, breaks his neck 
or limbs by a fall, perhaps loses his life. This no man 
would do voluntarily ; it must necessarily be the work of 
the devil. 

Many are the pranks thus played on nien by the powers 
of darkness, but we cannot well refer to all of them liere. 
We shall only notice the ign is fal u us, or Hitting -fires, 
which a very learned Brahman, deejdy read in tlie Veds, 
proved to us to be the souls of men untimely cut off, who 
avenge their own wrongs on the race by leading others into 
danger. They are generally to be met with in marshy 
localities, and in places where the dead are burnt, or where 
carcasses are exposed to decay. Western philosophers call 
them vapours emanating from decaying materials. ‘ But 
why,' sagaciously asks the Brahman, ‘ should vapours mis- 
lead men and bring tliem into peril, pray V 
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which depict him as sedulously hun ting after females are 
far more frequent ; and his indecorous and open dalliance 
with his wife was such as filled the rishia with amazement 
and horror. What the actual state of society in India at 
the period when the Purdns were composed was, will 
perhaps never, he understood. That it was at least nearly 
as had as the hooks indicate, is clear from the strenuous 
efforts that were made, from time to time, by the scholars 
and rages to recall attention to the Veds, 
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THE PARSEEB, YOUNG BENGAL, ANJ) THE BBXiIMOB. 

We should liave jU’operly devoted in tliis place one chapter 
at least to describe tlie British conquest of India and its 
effects, but do not do so because we have already noticed 
the subject in a separate work* and .are unwilling to go 
over tlie same track again. For our ])resent purpose it will 
be sufficient to refer generally to tlie intellectual degrada- 
tion of the country before the English era, and then to note 
how that condition was affected by the conquest achieved. 

The decay of Hindu learning dates from the time of the 
Mahomedans. The spirit of Biuhiminism and the Shastras 
kept the knowledge of the Vcdn and their Ancfim confined 
to one class alone ; and tliis was bad enough, because tlie 
Angas of the ITc/s comprised all the sciences and litera- 
ture of the country, including grammar, versification, 
arithmetic, and the mathematics. But the rule of the 
Mahomedans made matters worse. The Brahman had 
only struggled tooth and nail to put down high education 
among the mass, lest it should open his arcana to the 
vulgar gaze ; what the Mahomedan did was to put down 
all kinds of popular education^ except what could be 
acquired through the medium of his own language. During 
the whole Mahomedan era in the country, not a petition 
to any court ol’ justice could be addressed in any language 
but that of the conquerors ; the study of the vernaculars 
was expressly tabooed ; even an Akbar could only rise to 
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CllAVTFAl V. 

VE[)ANTISM ; 1'IIE KELKilOX OE THE OllTUODOX 
ITIILOSOrilEiiB. 

Vei )AX'iM was iiiauiifacUircd simultaneously with 

l^ourjinisin, and for tli(3 self-same object, namely, the 
dcstnicLiou of JJuddhism. ft Iiad an anterior existence 
in the Upaiii^hacl^ but had no connection whatever 
with the Sankitas and the Brdhm<tnas. The speculative 
chapters appended to the BrdhvKuiaH treated exclusively 
of Brulimu ; and, besides the particular rishis with whom 
the idea originated, a great many other sages suj)ported it, 
including Ikshwaku, Vasishta, and l/ardsar. But the misty 
dreams of the UpanislKuls were not fully d(‘veloped in 
their age, and the Vedanta necessarily not well under- 
stood till it was systematized in tlie next generation by 
ICrishna ])waipayana, the son of Pardsar, best known by 
his surname of Vyasa, or the compiler. It was this great 
scholar who codified both the Ved.s and the Furdnn, that 
is, the entire orthodox iaith of the nation, to guard them 
against the wiles of an unorthodox enemy. But in doing 
this lie felt that something more than mere codification 
was necessary to secure the adhesion of the learned, and 
to attain that end he compiled from the Upanishads a 
compendious abstract of theology, or rather a catalogue of 
proofs in respect to it, which he called the ‘ resolution,’ or, 
as Sir William Jones interpreted the term Veddnia, ‘ the 
end and scope’ of the who^e scriptures. Ho did not deny 
jthe pretensions of idolatry ; it was not in his power to do 
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the liberality of patronising the cultivation of the dead 
languages— the study of the Veds and the Purdns. No 
place of trust or emolument was attainable under any of 
the sovereigns without a knowledge of the Persian lan- 
guage. There was no indigenous education in, the country 
but what was of a very rudimentary character, and this 
among a people inordinately fond of letters. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that general ignorance culminated, 
as we have seen, in the worship of stocks and stones as 
gods, and in the belief in ghosts, witches, and fortune-tellers. 

This was the state of things which the British Govern- 
ment came forward to rectify. It entered the country 
when civilisation was at a stand-still in it, nay, wlien it 
had long commenced to retrograde. Ileason, for want 
of exercise, liad become paralysed ; repugnance to investi- 
gation was general ; habits of indolence had reached their 
climax ; and the stupefaction of ages was settling down 
everywhere on a firm and immovable basis. A complete 
change of policy was recpiired — a renovation of vitality by 
electricity or magnetism : and this it was in the power of 
the English, and the English alone, to impart. They 
brought to the task the aid of European civilisation of the 
highest order. The inventions of art and the researches 
of science were made to bear on a dense insensibility 
which they alone could break up and dis2)erse, and to force 
intellectual and moral improvement amougst those wlio 
were running aground on the (piiclvsands of superstition 
and tyranny. Well did England pei'form the duty, and 
no Hindu will be found so ungrateful as not to acknow- 
ledge it. A light was kindled in the very bosom of error 
winch is now lighting up everything around it; the general 
apathy to strike into any new' patli soon l)ecame a thing 
of tlie i classes were called forth into ex- 

istence, botli imbued with new ideas and aspirations, botli 
determined to assert tiieir right to be even with the times. 
These two classes are the Parsees of Bombay, and Young 
Bengal — both at x>i'eseiit mostly aping their conquerors, 
not only in their virtues, but also in their vices ; but both 
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so, nor would it have answered his object to create a divi- 
sion in the orthodox camp by attempting it : he deli- 
berately gave to Loth idolatry and liis own faith the same 
stable foundation of the VecE\ But he distinguisJicd broadly 
the relative position of each, called one the religion of the 
wise, and the'otlier that of the ignorant, and tlien left it to 
the choice of liis readers to embrace wiiichever doctrine 
they preferred. 

\V'e start tlien, by accepting Vyasa as the founder of the 
new doctriiui, and his Sdrlrila, Sidra otlierwise called 
the VeiUhda, Diirnhaa^ as its chief code of authority ; and 
this carries back the date of its first promulgation to the 
fourteenth century Ix'.fore Christ. The Cfifd of Krishna 
was composed at the same time and ])y the same author, 
and contained one of the best expositions of the mnv faith, 
whereby the tim (5 for its wider acc(*ptanc0 was materially 
iiastened. TIkj greatest sages ol* tlie d.ay had ali’eady 
become weary of tlio ])ra3'ers of tlio Saralulas and tlic 
sacrifu'.es of tin; Br dim a max, and (uigerly accepted the 
monotlicism of tlie Veddufa as -supplying the one unfilled 
longing of their hearts. TJie intuitive knowledge of (tod, 
whicli was lost before the agcj of the Sa id dd ax, was thus 
recovered ; but recovered only by those whose minds had 
bccoincHick ol' tlni extravagances of the Pa rdnx, The dis- 
ciples of Y^aisa, it is trm*, were many, and tlieir disciples 
again were still more TniiiKU'ous ; hut tliere is little doubt, 
for all tliat, tliat A'edantisni was never very generally pro- 
pagated, and tliat tlie relapses from it to idolatry were 
frecpient. ' The doctiiiie of this knowledge of God,^ says 
the Vvddfida, ‘ cannot he well comprehended, for it is very 
subtle ‘ even the gods wore frequently in doubt respect- 
ing it and this led the Vedantists themselves to point 
out the need of idolatry as a sort of mental exercise for 
men of limited understandings to secure them from the 
rock of atheism and pix'pare their minds for the adoration 
of God. The fact is, that, fur a long time, Vedantism was 
nco in a position to assert its pre-eminence independently 
of Poiuivnisiu, that is, so long as Buddhism was alive and 
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destined in time to work great ends, and especially to 
promote knowledge and enlightenment in the land. The 
Parsees are the descendants of the ancient Persians, or 
Ahoors, who fled before the Arabs when Yezdijird III. was 
driven from his throne, and who, arriving at Dili, were 
finally settled in Guzerat, but never mixed much either 
with the Hindus or the Mahomedans. Young Bengal is 
the name of tlie indigenous patriots of the country de- 
veloped in Bengal — which has the pass in matters of educa- 
tion — and who are designated by their admirers the 'Hopes’ 
of India. They are the real fruits of the revolution that 
was inaugurated on tlie field of Iflassey. There would 
liave been no Young Bengal to speak of if tlie Mahomcdaii 
rule had been perpetuated. 

We give precedence to the Parsees, as aliens on the soil, 
who will necessarily require less attention from us than 
the Bengalis, from whom much greater benefit to the 
country is naturally expected. After their arrival in 
India, the Parsees remained unnoticed for upwards of nine 
hundred years, and only commenced to attract attention 
at about the same time when tlie Europeans appeared on 
the scene. They, therefore, like Young Bengal, ewe every- 
thing to the British coiKpiest of the country, before which 
period they Avere only too glad to remain unknown. They 
have been licked into slia])e entirely by the English, and, 
luiving a better religion than the Hindus, have benefited 
more promptly by the instruction and encouragement they 
have received. The religion of the Zenddvestd is superior 
to the religions both of the Veds and the Pardns, even 
though it has caught much impurity in the course of time. 
It emphatically enjoins the worship of One God, to whom 
its founder called back his followers after the Ahoor Avars ; 
but, as the mass still Avanted a visible deity, he Avas 
obliged subsequently to yield to expediency, and to es- 
tablish the sun and the four elements as the media of 
devotion. It directs, further, the worship of the cow, the 
feeding of the sacred flame, and the performance of cere- 
monies, including ablutions with the go-mutra, or the 
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vigorous. It was only after Buddliisni Jind fallen in the 
wane that the advocates of the I^eddnUt advanced^ dciniand- 
ing to he fully heard We do not find till a.d. !)()() a 
scliolar like 8ancar;i(dulrjya coming to tlie fore to refute 
in the same hreatli the doctrines of Buddlia and tlio 
P Urdus. 

TJie Vcddnta, as it was understood by the philosojihers, 
was a very noble religion, and marclied along with lUidd- 
liism a considerable way. The idea of the (Jodlu'.ad as 
Uiilield by ])oth was almost equally sublime, tliat according 
to tlie Vrddmht being ])erhaps a sliado sublimer evtui tlian 
tlie other. Ishj higlicr conception of tlie Deity than that to 
whicli V^yasa gives expression lian well be imagined; no 
better sentiments in regard to Him are anywhei’e to be 
jiiet witlq notwitlistauding all tin; metaphysical and s])ecu- 
lativo blunders by which tlie great truth is iinshroiuh‘d. 
Jfe is dcscrilied as being 'sole existent, one without a 
second, uncreate, omnipotent, and iniiiiite ' a syiirit witli- 
out passions, separated from matter, pure wisdom and ha[)- 
piness, evcilasting, uncliangi^able, and iiiconqu’cheiisible.’ 
‘The best idea that we can I’orm of (Jod,' says Agyasa, ‘is 
that Tie is light.’ Of this it may be said that it gives no 
idea of Him at all. Hut even IMilton refers to the notion 
as a subliuKi one, and. both Huddliism and the lUble* 
regard it in the same sense. In tlie latter ( Jod describes 
Himself as ' t am tliat I am.’ The very same \vords 
almost are used in s[)eaking of Him a]\ke by ihiddhism 
and the Veddnfd. 

Very strenuous were the efforts thus nnide hy the 
Brahinaiis to regain tlie original idi'a of Ood witli wliicb 
they had partial coinyiany so long The way to the seareh 
was imdoiditedly first indicated by the Buddhas ; but the 
faith of the latter being uuortliodox could not be generally 
accepted, and so tlie Brahmans sat down to consult again 
the great SInistras they liad compiled on tlie lianks oi' (lie 
Indus — the inviolable >Sh ad ' uttered liy (Tod — for tliat pure 
natural theology v/hiclq even in the midst of impurity 
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through a labyrinth. This is sacred ground. Within this 
retirement, and entirely separated from tlie men, live the 
females of India. Tliey never come out into the male 
quarters, nor ever leave their own, except when invited to 
the houses of relations on festive or otlier occTisions, when 
they proceed thither in close-covered pdlJcis, lest they 
should be seen by strangers. They have, tlierelbre, never 
any opportunity to satisfy the natural curiosity to look 
about them, beyond wliat the sliding-doors of tlie pdlhi 
slightly parted afford on such occasions ; and the knowledge 
of men and things gleaned by these casual peepings into 
tlie streets furnish many a subject of earnest discussion in 
tlie zendvd for months, so ignorant are its inmates of the 
world. In the metro[)oUtan cities tlie use of carriages by 
females has now become frequent, and everywhere the 
railways are largely availed of ; but, as a rule, seclusion is 
still the order of the day, and it is all tlie more rigid in 
proportion to respectability and wealth. 

Nor are the women debarred only from intercourse witli 
strangers ; they cannot freely assoiuate even with all the 
men of the family. Walls shut them out from the world ; 
the rules of jiropriety again sluit them outTrom many 
whom walls do not exclude from tluur ken and knowledge. 
From every person of superior rank in the iamily th(‘y turn 
aside their faces and cover them ; and this is as well a mark 
of respect as of modesty. The wife (uinnot even accost her 
own husband in tlie presence of others, nor he notice her. 
A man makes himself ridiculous if he sjieaks to liis wife 
affectionately before a third peison; and the wife is con- 
sidered shameless who responds to such familiarity. Custom 
and strange ideas of jiropriety require tluun to feign a 
coldness and reserve wliich in reality of course do not exist. 
Nay, young married peo|)le cannot even see each other as 
often as they might wish to do so. Tliey are only brought 
together at nigiit, and parted again in tlie morning, as if 
their union were altogether a clandestine one. The only 
male relatives in her liusl)and’s family whom the Hindu 
wife can notice openly and at all times are her husband’s 
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anfl (Icfilomenf, the heart is so loth to relinquish : and who 
shall, say tliat theii* search was niisiiccesslul ? The way 
had been ])ropar(Kl for them by previous aspirants; the 
U'p((7ii shads had bficame part and parcel of the Veds : and 
on tlie strong basis of those appendages was inonotlieisiu 
revived. ' 

lUit the comparatively simple age of the UjKcmshada 
had uiifortimatoly already gone by, and liad been fol- 
lowed by a speculative and metaphysical era which dis- 
hgiired witli its mysticisms the briglitest ideas of God. It 
was so with lUiddliisni, and so again with Vedantism. 
Tile exalted definitions of tlie TIeity to wliich we have 
referred were liampered by speculative dogmas which 
necessarily compromised them. The Great Being recognised 
as supreme was deli])erately (diaracterized as being ‘void 
of qualities,’ not meaning thereby that His qualities did 
not pai'take of the natures of our qualities, and were diifei- 
ent IVom what our notions iHqiresent them to be, but that 
lie was destitute of tliem altogether. ‘ Every attribute 
ot‘ a first cause exists in Him,’ says Vyasa, ‘ but lie is 
void of qualities.’ Tliis may fairly be inter])reted to mean 
lliat tlie pliysical attributes of omnipotence, omnipresence, 
etc., were allowed to Him, but not moral qualities, such as 
love, mercy, and benevolence ; and we find it expressly 
stated that -wliere such qualities are assigned to Him it is 
done meredy to suit the Vedanta theology to the under- 
standing of young beginners, and not under any impression 
tliat they actually exist in Him. Vyasa takes care ex- 
])licitly to inform us tliat though on this point the texts of 
the Veds themselves should be found contradictory, some 
emluing the Creator with qualities of every character and 
others denying them to Him altogether, ‘ the latter only 
are to be considered as truly applicable, and not theform.er, 
nor yet both.' 

God is also spoken of by the VeddnUiy in common with 
Buddhism, as being unconnected with His own creation, 
sitting aloof in a state of profound abstraction and inac- 
tive tranquillity, and enjoying unimpassioned blessedness 
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younger brothers, and all children. Intimacy with any 
other is infallibly set down as criminal, and platonic attach- 
ments are neither formed nor understood. 

From moving in society Hindu women are, as a body, 
especially interdicted ; and tliis interdiction is an indis- 
criininatingly strict one. Fven with tlic friends ot tlui 
family tliey are forbidden to communicate; nay, it is held 
indelicate on the ])art of tliose friends to inquire about 
them, except in general terms. In all but the nearest 
relatives it is an ail rout to ask about the healtli ot the 
meml)ers of tlie zendnT ' Are all of the house well V is 
tlic utmost an old friend can venture to impiire, and from 
any but a very old friend even this (luestioii would sound 
strange. Customs so rigid ar(^ scarcely defensible; butw(‘, 
decidedly api)rov(‘ that TTindu women are regular ^ keepm's 
athonng’ for to Iheni tluit is thci gorgon-shield of rallas, to 
change 1 ‘oes into stone. Under tho irrescmt state of Hindu 
society female deli('a.cy and reserve could not but suifer by 
outdoor excursions. No woman in any (*,ountry was ever 
rendered a better wife or mother tVom gadding habits, and 
those who are suffered to wander about from lioiise to 
house, in India— a liberty which many widows enjoy— do 
not l)y tlu'ir conduct advance mmdi the cause of such 
freedom. They are, in the words of tlie llible, ^ not only 
idle, but tattlers also, and busybodies, speaking things 
which they ought not;’ and they wander hither and thither 
only to foment many an unnecessary quarrel by their un- 
called-for i 1 1 ter feren ce. 

The women of tli(‘ lower classes are not secluded. They, 
like individuals of their station in other countries, go abroad 
when and where they please, and are veiled or unveiled as 
suits their own wishes ; and thcjy mix in all the busy 
scenes of life, pursuing almost every species ot labour and 
enq)loyment promiscuously with men. In large numbers 
they attend all the public festivals, often forming by far 
the grc'ater i)ortion of the throng ; and they go to visit idols 
at distant shriiu‘s, executing their journeys in company 
with men. They are also to be seen every morning. 
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An the solitaviness of His own* unity/ He is not an all- 
siiperiiitendiugand evcr-watcliliil agent, as the human mind 
naturally deliglits to regard Him ; but as one unencum- 
bered with the management of the Avorld, and free from tli(3 
cares and vexations of such a cliarge. •In tlie 
Up(niish(fd Suta represents the Deity Dike one asleep/ 
and Krishna in tlie Gifd says : ‘ These works (the universe) 
coniine nut me, for I am like one who sittedli aloof iln in- 
terested in them all/ The whole impressive theory of an 
uncreiite, omni[)oteiit, and everlasting (}od, the grandest 
delineations of His wisdom and inlinity, are thus witli one 
lorpedo-toueh completely deadened. W^hero stray texts 
vindicate His watchfulness it is only to bo understood 
tliak like a Jiiirror, He receives the shadows of all sur- 
rounding objects. He is no more watchful than a passives 
mirror ! 

The creation of the miiversi*, Yedantism assigns to (Jod. 
KveiyLliing that exists, says the Veddnla, was created hy 
an jict of His will ; and it declares that no motive need l>e 
assigned for such cnnition, hesid(!S that will. This is good 
so far as it goes; lait it dotis not go far enough for th(3 
piirposcis of a dignified monotheism. AVe are not to iiii- 
dersland that God S])ake and it was done : He commanded 
and it stood fast. No : dissatislied with His own solitari- 
ness, He nici’ely feels a desire to create worlds, end then the 
volition ceases so far as II o is concerned, {lud He sinks 
again into His apathetic ha|)pincss, while the d(‘sire thus 
xvilled into existence assumes an active charactcir. This 
desire is severally called M/n/d, and Frdcriti, by 

different writers, mid it is asserted that the universe was 
created liy Mdpd without tlui exiirtioii of lhailiniu. Says 
the MandcfJid UpanlAuid: ‘God desired and willed, and 
forth issued His* energy, and from His energy proceeded 
life, minds, elements, worlds, duties, and their fruits.’ In 
the Swet(OsuHddrd Uj>an*A*(td this Aldyd is represented 
as ‘one unborn, red, wliitc, and black, creating many 
beings of the same forms, through delighting in whom one 
man is sunk in slumber, and by forsaking whose allure- 
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throughout the year, performing their ablutions in the 
sacred streams publicly and promiscuously with men ; and 
in tliese ablutions tlie widows of the upper classes take part, 
thougli they endeavour to keep tlieinselves distinct from 
the lower classes as much as is practicable^ Tliis river- 
bathing by leinales is one of the most objectionable customs 
tluit v /0 know of, and we are not a little surprised to sec 
the sensitive Jlindu look upon it with indifiererice. The 
female bathers of the upper classes never enter into mutual 
('.omniunication with the men ; any effort to diuw them into 
conversation would ])e regarded and r(5sctited as an. insult; 
they cannot even l)e sainted, or any notice taken of them, 
without a breach ot ordinary politeness. The lustrations 
are at the same time ]xu‘tormed with great moih'sty, the 
women batliing completely dressed, and never looking 
about them in any direction. For all that, however, comin<>' 
out of the river in wrd drapery, whicdi, adhering to the 
body closely, gives to it all the a[)pearance of perlect 
nakedness, savours too much of indelicacy for us not to 
notice it ; and th(i ('hanging of garments also, tliongh per- 
formed with tlie greatest address, often ex])oses the body 
beyond wliat even the rules of Indian decorum would 
justify. 

in all countries marriage draws a broad line ofdemai'ca- 
tion separating the female sex into two classes ; but in 
India that line is lost in the one laid down by nature to 
part ofl‘ grown-up girls from iiKire children. Widowhood 
marks a wider line of discrimination in tlie country, 
dividing the mass of the sex into two class(‘s having duties 
and trials of very dissimilar character. It is therefore 
iK'cessary to examine the widow’s litc^ and responsiljility 
apart from the condition of married women. 

Fad as the lot of tlie mariied woman in India may be, 
it is the happiest condition that can befall her, and is 
always reckoned in tlie light of a reward for virtue. Tlie 
women themselves admit no blessedness to lie greater than 
dying in the married state. The very name of widow is a 
reproach ; and when women cpiarrel with one another, and 
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inents another becomes immortal ; and this is interpreted 
by Sancar/icbrirjya to mean that Mdyd, or the one unborn^ 
possesses the qualities of impurity, purity, and darkness ; 
tliat creatures formed by it arc accordingly either affec- 
tionate, wise, or ignorant; and tliat whosoever delighteth 
in illusion remains immersed in darkness, but whosoever 
despises it and is able to distinguish the real nature of his 
soul'- obtains salvation. The Veddmta also represents 
Mayii as b(3ing tint su])stance tlirough wliich, or ratlier by 
means of wliicli, the J)eity, Himself lost in calm repose, 
catches all the i)henoniena dependent upon the contem- 
plation of the universe. This separation of energy from 
the Godhead is assuredly oiui of the boldest and obscurest 
ooncei)tion.s ever hazarded by jihilosoj)!)}', and seems to 
have beem adopted to obviate the dilliculty of reconciling 
the origin of inatcrial substances irom a ])urely spiritual 
source. Hut this was like; jumping from the frying-pan 
into the ihe, for it reduced all things in nature to mere 
phantasmagorian unrealities. 

The tii'st thing created by God, or mtlun* 2 >roduced by 
Aid yd, was, according to \\asji, (‘tlier, or void S2)ac(5, as the 
word deds. has been dilfercntly translatcuL From ether was 
educed aii*, 1‘rom air lire, from fire water, and from water 
eaith. It was by the energy of God, and not by their own 
act, that they were thus educed ; lait they were made by 
Aldyd and therefore had no actual existence. The position 
oi M;iya itself is betu-een something and nothing. It is 
both real and unreal; real, inasmuch as it is the cause of 
aU that peo])le usually look upon as real, but unreal because 
it exists not as a being. It is not true because it has no 
essence, and yet is not false because it exists as the 
2:)Ower of God. In like manner the universe is real because 
it appears to be so, but unreal because it is only an ajqocar- 
ance. ^ Erom the highest state of Hruhmd to the lowest 
state of a straw, all are delusions ;* and they would vanish 
into nothing, each element merging into one another in the 
reversed order of eduction, if the energy of the Great Spirit, 
to which they owe their origin and which alone sustains 
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when their mutual hatred becomes deadly, they can conceive 
no greater abuse than wishing each other to survive their 
husbands. Widows, however young, are excluded from all 
scenes of gaiety and all ceremonies of rejoicing. Their 
appearance at marriages is never solicited, and, where on 
account of their near relationship tliey do appear, they are 
not permitted to take any active part in the rites and 
ceremonies connected with them. They are not allowed to 
wear ornaments. Immediately after tlie death of her 
husband the wife strips off all her jewels and renounces 
them for ever, often selling them at once and converting 
the property into cash. Nor are widows permitted to 
dress themselves in coloured clothing, or in any robe wnich 
is not absolutely wliite. Every emblem or privilege of matri- 
mony is at once withdrawn from them; to appear slovenly 
becomes meritorious ; and they are bound to ke(3}) frequent 
fasts, that the cravings of the flesh might be subdued. Irom 
these fasts neither age nor inlirmity can exempt them 
nay, not even illness, except when it is very serious. ‘ Let 
the w'idow emaciate her body by living on roots, fruits, 
and flowers,’ says Menu ; ‘ let her not even pronounce the 
name of another man after her lord is deceased ; let lier 
continue till death forgiving injuries, performing harsli 
duties, avoiding sensual pleasures, and practising virtue.’ 
All tliis is actually done, or attempted to be done, with the 
greatest self-denial. The law has sanctioned the remarriage 
of widows, but very few of the sufferers have availed them- 
selves of the i)rivilege, in most cases because it grates against 
their ideas of modesty. 

The number of widows among the Hindus is very great. 
In many families the widows considerably outnumber the 
marri(;d women. As old widowers are constantly re- 
marrying, and as the girls they marry seldom exceed the 
tender ago of ten, the cause of this is certainly not difQcult 
to understand. An old husband of fifty has but small 
chance of surviving a girl of ten or eleven years ; and 
jimong Iviiliu Lrahmans one sucli Methuselah has often a 
plentiful liarvest of little wives. Hence, not unfrequently. 
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the whole phenomenon, were for a moment to suspend its 
connection with them. 

The same course of evolution and fihsorption, however, 
cannot, says the Vedanta, be affirmed of tlie soul, for the 
soul is not one of the productions of Mdyd. Life is the 
Xn’escnce of the Deity in illusion ; its emanation is no birth, 
nor ori<j!;inal ])ro(luction. The body is mere illusion, and 
like all oilier illusions is created and dissolved ; butngither 
its (U’eatiuii ]ior its dissolution affects tlie soul, for ‘ the soul 
is not subject to birth or deatli.’ ‘ It is not a substance of 
whicli it can be said it was, or is, or will be herearter ; for 
it is eternal and inexhaustible, and is inca])able of perishing 
with the body.’ ‘That self-ex isleiit and eternal iMtidligeiice,' 
thus s])eaks of it the KafJia Uj^anidiad, 'who is neither 
born nor dies, and wlio has neither ])roce(Mled li*om any 
nor clianged into any, does not jierish wlien the body 
perisln?s.’ It is also declared to be consul )stantial with God. 
Says Vyasa : ' All life is llruhmu ‘ lie is soul, and the 
soul is He;’ ‘ all life is a portion of the Supreme JIuler as 
a s]>ark is of lire.' * Who standing on the earth is other 
than the eaiih,’ says It'agnawalca to Uddalaca, ‘ whom the 
earth knows not, whose l)ody the earth is, who interiorly 
restrains the earth, the same is thy soul and mine and 
Ahich, daughter of Ambliriiia, sx)eaking of herself, says : 
‘I am above tlie heavens, heyoiid the earth, and what is 
the Great One that am I.’ In the liifj Ved. it is mentioned 
that the aggregate life of all beings in existence constitute 
n foarlti jiart of God. J3ut the Vedanta not recognise 
this calculation hy rule and com])ass. It only declares that 
the divine sjiirit, though differing in degree, is the same in 
nature with that of all living hoings. It does not mutilate 
the Deity ; for it maintains that individuated souls are 
jiortioiis parcelled without being actually cut off. 

Jliimau spirit, then, is the same as the spirit of God. 
‘There is no difference,’ says Sadananda, ‘between the 
Supreme Kuler and individual intelligences;’ ‘both are 
pure life man and the Deity are essentially the same. 
In the Veds the soul is declared to be ‘ uncreate ’ and 
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girls find themselves in the most miserable condition before 
they have become women, and even such are most averse 
to remarry. The prejudices of the country do not permit 
the idea being entertained, though the law has sanctioned 
it ; and tlie misery within the fiimily circle is necessarily 
great. 

In those families in which widows abound, the labour of 
female domestic servants is almost entirely dispensed with. 
The idea of employing widows so o,s to make tlieir labour 
cover the cost of their maintenance naturally suggests itself 
to those who are burdened with their charge. Except in 
rich families, where their f>tridlain, or inalienable personal 
property, often jimounts to a little independence, continual 
work is invariably exacted from them. They draw water 
from the wells, or seek it at a distance ironi tanks and 
rivers, cook tlui family dinners, and sw(iep the house 
clean; and in such families married women are, for the 
most part, free from severe toil and servitude. But it 
often happens tliat a widow l)urdens her relatives not 
only with herself, but with a numerous offspring. Young 
wives becoiiK'. young mothers, and at the age of twenty 
there are often four or five children to support. How- 
ever much the widow might wish to (evince her gratitude 
by toil, it is not in her power, when so weighted, to devote 
herself entirely to the family drudgery. 

Domestic irregularity cannot altogetlier fail in a country 
where the number of Avidows is so great, and Avhere tlie 
youths generally are not well trained. But, as the Abbe 
Dubois observes, Hindu women are ‘naturally chaste;’ 
and it is, Ave believe, to this circumstance tliat Ave should 
attribute the fact that the violation of honour is much rarer 
among tliem than, from the state of the case, might be in- 
ferred. NotAvithstanding lliat even young Avidows do not, 
as a rule, remarry, the disorders engendered by their absti- 
nence are far from being frequent. Perhaps the severity 
of their condition, tli^i weakening influence of their diet, 
the reserve in Avhich they are brought up, their great 
distance from the contagion of evil examples, their entire 
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* eternal/ and in the Gitti Krishna tells Arjun that he and 
the otlier princes of the earth ' never were not/ This is not 
vsiniply no return to })urc rnonotlieisin ; it is tlie assertion 
of a non-existence in the universe of anytliing but God. 
It does not admit of the pantheistic interpretation wliicli 
has been attempted by some writers to be given to it ; for 
tlie spirits of creatures, though declared to be uncreatc and 
otei-iial, are not gods. Tlui God of tlu'. Vedanta is one ; 
human spirit is not God ; the Deity, tliough diversified in 
His creation, is not exliausted in tlie act ; He still remains 
entire, and that entirety is God. Men partake of the 
divine nature, l)ut as sparks partake of tlie nature of fire ; 
tli(‘y (h) not, eitlu'r individually or collectivcdy, represent 
the inlinite whole, and the inlinite whole alone is (Jod. 
We would also vindicate \\*daiitism from tin*- e])arge of 
materialism advanced against it, tJiat according to it God 
is matter as well as life. This is not so. God is indeed 
spoken ol as the ‘ellicient and material cause ol’ the world,’ 
and as the * cause ol all things as Avell as the things them- 
selves/ but it is also maintained most directly that (Jod 
is a spirit and immaterial, and wherever H(‘ is ideiitilied 
with inatLer He is oidy idimtilied as its source. Actual 
matter, aiajording to tlie does not exist ; it was 

iicitluir created by Cod, nor co-existing with God, nor God 
Himsidf. All material substances are mere illusions, exist- 
ing only because pervaded by the energy of the spiritual 
Tirst (Jaiise. Tliis is exipiisitely exjdained by Krishna in 
the GUd : ‘1 .am the moisture in the water, light in the 
sun and moon, sound in space, sweid-siiielling savour in. 
the earth, glory in the source of light : In all ildnr/s I aon 
life: T1 le ('oniKaaion of spirit with matter is very aptly 
cxemplilied by the instance of hre as existing in red-hot 
iron. 

The soul being declared to be consubstantial with God, 
it was only one step further in error to aspire for its 
absorption with Him ; and this opened out another wide 
field of motajjhysical mystii.ism. It is Jiere that Vedan- 
tiSm departs tui’thest from Jhiddhism, which, content with 
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seclusion from men except of the family, and the vigilance 
and attention with which tlieir behaviour is constantly 
watched, smother that propensity for indulgence so natural 
to the animal frame, lie that as it may, though the causes 
are inexplicable, the fact is not to be gainsaid, and we dwell 
upon it particularly because many ill-informed writers have 
unsparingly traduced the Hindu female character, and an 
ill- judging public has accepted their ])hilippics in preference 
to the less startling testimony of truth. 

Wlieii we say that depravity of life is uncommon .among 
Hindu ^\adows, we of course mean to assm't that among 
married women it is yet more scarce. A faithful wile, in 
tlie extravagant language of* tlie Sluistras, is enjoim^d to 
look with disdain even on the most l)eautiful among the 
gods, as contrasted with her wedded lord ; and, verily, tor 
the most part, conjugal attacliment on the side of the wihi 
is as exemplary in India as the text reiiuires it. Though 
their religion does not and cannot teach tliem the full 
enornuty of tlie crime, still the lines of severance lietween 
the sexes are so rigidly drawn, and the infamy and slianie 
whicli attach to an (‘rring wife are so great, that tliey are 
quite sufficient by tlKunselves to preserve Hindu women 
in the path of i-ectitude. That transgressions against 
chastity nevertheless do occur, it would be absurd to deny. 
Wliere married woimm are coiKH'.rned it chiefly hapi^ens in 
the families of Ivulin jhahmans, whose wives are oltcn 
married only in name, or visited at distant intervals ol 
time, which necessarily induces them to dishonour their 
beds. 'A Avife is a benefice obliging to residence,’ as the 
clergyman’s lady so correctly held it; and of course, wives 
in all countries entertain the same notions of their pri vileges. 
If walls and strict customs protect them from temptations 
in some countries, they are not to be regarded as impreg- 
nable barricades. As a rule, however, the lapse from virtue 
in India is more frequent among widoAvs than among 
married women, principally because the former are ex- 
posed to greater temptation. Destitution, also, leads many 
of theiii astray, Avho, having nobody to shield them, and 
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eiifrancliisemeiit from an evil e^xisteiice, docs not presume 
to aspire to an intermixture with tlic .].)eity. Says the 
Vedimia: ‘ Superior to iiature is Ood, wlio is omnipresent 
and witliout material effects ; ])y accpiisition of wliose 
knowledge man hecomes extricated from ignorance and 
<lislress, and is al)sorbed into Him alter death/ ‘ Learned 
men liaving rell<Kded on the sj)irit of Clod (extending over all 
moveable and immoveable creatures, are after death ab- 
sorbed into tlie Suprcmie Leing/ ‘ The knower of God 1)0- 
eomes God/ S\s rivers flowing merge into tlie sea, losing 
])oth name and forju, so th(i knower of ( iod, freed from name 
and form, merges in Him, tlic execdle.iit and the glorious/ 
'I'his reunion with tlu'. Deity is ideiitilicd with the attain- 
ment (»1‘ tlie liighiist l)liss, wliicli even a state so higli as that 
of Ilruhma does not alford; and it consists in tlie total loss 
of ina'sonal identity, which Jias been well compared with a 
drop of water losing itself in the vast ocean. 'Future 
]uiiopinoss,’sa}'s C'asishta, 'consists only in being so alxsorbed 
into the Deity, who is a sea of joy / and therefore is the 
attainment of this absor])tiou declared to be the solo 
business of life. It is not however to be obtained by 
penances Jiiul inortilicaiions, nor liy tlio performance of 
meritorious actions ; ' for works/ says the text, ' are not to 
be considered as a bargain/ au<l again, ‘ the eonfiMcmcnt 
of fetters is the same Avhetlier the chain he of gold or iron.* 
Knowledge alone, and that knowledge only which realizes 
everything asDnihinn, ])rocnres the Jibcaatiou and absorp- 
tion which comprise together the nc, yy/es idtra of the 
'Vedantist’s aspiration. 'He traverses both thereby,* says 
the Vr 'dniil A ranudkii UpaniAfad, 'both merit and 
demerit.* ‘ The heart*s knot is broken,* says the Mandakd ; 
' all doubts are split, and all bis works iierisb.’ The Katha 
Upa/ii i^l/aA assevts that ‘ tliercirs no oilier way to salvation/ 
'O lYirvati !* exclaims tlie Kidanuivay 'except tliat 
knowledge there is no otlie^' way to absorption.* 

This \v(iH tlic religion of the Vedanta as V^^asa and his 
discijiles understood and propagated it ; this was the 
religion that was pitted against Ihuldhisiu to wean away 
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being under the necessity of seeking a livelihood, often do 
so at the expense of virtue ; and the impossibility of con- 
cealing the consecpieuces of their Irailty many times 
plunges them in greater crimes in attempting to conceal 

the less. ^ 

Altogether the condition of women in India is not a 
very enviable one. If widows are immcr.sed in a lower 
deep than married women, it does not lollow that thedepUi 
occupied by the hitter is not great, dliere are grades in 
the disestoem in whiili the dillerent sections ot the se.x. aie 


held, but the whole body iiarticipate in the slight ; notone 
is altogether exempted from it. A thousand little incidents 
prove this. Much stress lias been laid by certain writers 
on the fact of wives not Joining their hiislxinds at dinner. 
But that may be e.xplained away as a mere matter (d 
etiiiuette, which differs considerably in dillerent countries, 
and of which different notions are enteilained by dillcicnt 
individuals ; and there may be some other criteria honoured 
liy general accejitance. among Ihiroiieans which are eipudly 
inconclusive. 1 hit the circumstances proving the slight are 
many. 'I'he c.vcellence of woman, unmaiTied, married, or 
widowed, throughout the country— among great and small 
_i.s rated only by the scale of servile fear and capacAy 
for endurance ail'd toil. The best wife is she who, with 
superior diligence, endures all the hardship of servants, and 
the best of daughters she who perseveringly learns all the 
mysteries of pickling and preserving, cooking and boding, 
wiiich comprise the measure of female perfection. Then 
again a man acting in an improper manner is twitted as a 
wmman, and a husband influenced by the advice of his 
wife is field in much greater scorn than usually falls to the 
lot of henpecked liiisbands in other parts of the world. 
The respective position of the sexea is also very invidiously 
defined in all the written records of the land. AVomen 
have no ways pointed out to them by which to distinguish 
themselves, or to ’ise to eminence; the never-ceasing 
occupations allotted to them being the ministering, daily 
and hourly, to the comfort of husbands and children— duties 
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I)liilos()])liers from the enemy’s ranks, while Pouranism 
undertook to wean away the mass. ]^ike Puddliisrn, it also 
considered existence to ho an evil, stjparation from which 
was to l)oth the linal reward. Tlic method for obtaining 
release, too, ^yas in botli religions the same, namely, by 
Ihidi.Uu or knowledge. Tlie use of tlie understanding was 
therelbnj ])eld to be superior to the practice of dec‘ds, for 
(Jod, was to be known only tlirough the acute intellect 
constantly directed towards him by men of penetrating 
understandings, in the Vaviiin when Jilirigu 

asks Ijis fatlier Vanina to make known to him God, the 
sage tells him : ‘ That s]>irit whence all beings are ])roduced, 
that by whicdi tluiy Jive Avhen born, that towards which 
tliey tend, and that into wliich they linally pass, seek thou 
to know, for that is Brubmii and ‘ seek liim/ adds the 
philosopher, ‘ by proroiuid meditation, for devout eontenipla- 
tioii is llrnlimn.^ l*erfect abstraction is next pronounced 
to be su])erior to tin'- use of the understanding, for ‘ wlicu 
the senses and the iiiind are at rest,’ says the Vedanta, 
Gind when tlie understanding is not occupied, tliat is the 
state lo3‘ obtaining liberal ion ;’ and again, ‘ wlion liie Vogi 
renounces all assistance from the understanding, and re- 
mains without tlu', exercise of thought, be is identified with 
.Bruhinu, and remains as tlie pure glass when the shadow 
has lelt it.’ TJiougli he is still eojiiieijted Avith the affairs 
ot lite, tliungh lie still eats and drinks, he is henceforth in- 
diifcnuit to the illusions Avhicdi encompass him, and lives 
destitute of passions and al'feetions, neither rejoicing in good 
nor sorrowing in evil. He lives sinless; for, ‘as Avalor 
wets not the leaf of the lotus, so sin touches not him wlio 
knows God;’ and in such a state of perfection as to stand 
in no further need of virtue, for ‘of what use can be a 
wiiiiioAviiig fail Avben tlie sweet southeni .wind is blowing? 
All liis meditations in this condition arc : ‘ E am Bruhmu ; 
1 am lile ;’ ‘ 1 am eA crlastiiig, perfect, perfect in knowledge, 
free from change ; I am the self-existent, the joyful, the 
iinclh idcd, and the one Bruhmu or rather — ‘ Neither I 
am, nor 's ought mine, nor do I exist;* ‘O God! I am 
no. hiug apart from Thee.’ 
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of very great importance, doubtless, and very delightful to 
all well-regulated minds, but quite disproportionate to their 
intellectual and moral calibre, to exercise which fully no 
adequate provision is made. To a woman her husband is 
her god on earth, and strict unmurmuring obedience is the 
worship slie is enjoined to ofler him. However infirm or 
offensive he may be, wdiether a fool or a rake, a drunkard 
or a knave, lier inferiority changes notits character accord- 
ing to the variations of the case. If her husband laugh, she 
must laugh ; if her husband weep, she must weep ; when he 
speaks to her she shall answer to please him, and when he 
speaks not slie shall keep luu' eyes fixed on her master and 
be ready to receive his commands. Tn everything she does 
her only aim must be to delight him; and if he speaks to 
her in a ])assioii, or even beats lier unjustly, she must 
receive the punishment without a murmur, and entreat his 
forgiveness. IV) ndort on him for an al)use or a blow, oi‘ 
even to feel angry or l.)e sullen ibr either, is exceedingly 
heinous ; nor has she the ])rivil(‘ge of complaining against 
him left to her. 

Ihit are all such reqvnreinents of the Shastras actually 
conceded by the wonum ? Yes, indeed, they are. Every 
tyranny is unmurmuringly borne by them, perluq)S because 
they ciuinot help it. ' Wives, submit 3a')urselves unto your 
husbands as unto the Lord,' is a Christian precept; but the 
submission of a Hindu wife is of all others its best illustra- 
tion, exce])t that the illustration in tlie case pushes to an 
extreme even beyond the impressive direction. Tlie obedi- 
ence enjoined by the Apostle is not unlimited obedience ; 
that conceded by the Hindu wife is. She has not the 
liberty to note where obedience ceases to be a duty. Is it 
then an unwilling submission that the Hindu wife renders 
to her lord ? Ho. Habit has now made that natural 
which at first was, and must have been, constrained. Ser- 
vile homage, she has been taught, is her duty, and she 
renders it with cheerfulness. Perhaps one of the causes of 
this unmurmuring obsequiousness is to be traced in the 
circumstances of her condition. Her husband is her only 
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r>ut this knowledge of God i.^ represented as excessively 
difficult of attainment; so difficult, in fact, that in tlie 
very Upo/nii^lKuls tlie greatest scholars acknowledge their 
utter inability to secure it. * Whom dost thou worship I 
asks IJshwapati in the CIiIhi itdagya Upanl^lmd of the 
six impiirers after divine knowledge who come to liim lor 
instruction, and one answers 'heaven/ anotlier ' tlie sun/ 
the third ' air/ the fourth ' ether/ the fiaii 'water/ ari^l tlie 
sixth ' the earth.’ Tlie.se were the answers, not of ignorant 
men unlearned in the scripture.s, but of sages Avho were, to 
quote the language of tlie Ugattishad, 'deeply conversant 
with holy writ.’ Jii another place in the same Ufxi ulslt((d , 
\arad, soliciting in.struction from Sanutcunnir, say.s of hi.s 
])revious studies : ' 1 have read the Rhj TVeZ, the 1 ujav Y ed, 
the Strnh Ved, the Athjf.rrdihXho fourth, the i/;Ad.s*c.s‘,andthe 
Fuivnx , . . All these have 1 studied, yet do I only know 
the text and have no knowledge of the soul.’ A religion 
so difficult was necessarily impracticable for the iiniltitude, 
who liesides being unread were begirt with illusion. 'The 
ma.ss of illusion/ says the Vcddnlif, Mbrms the inconceiv- 
able and uiisjieakable glory of God,’ for it is through 
illusion that His power is made manifest. It is the mask 
with which the Deity covers Himself for His amusement, 
and ‘it is the producing cause of consciousness, of the 
understanding, of intellect,’ etc. Jfiit illusion as each inclD 
viduated being feels it is merely the absence of wisdom, as 
darkness is nothing more than the absemee of light, t’rom 
it are begotten all our passions and affections, and all the 
bonds that tether us to life ; and on account of it only is 
the human soul, by some means not palpable, excluded from 
participating in tluj divine riatnro, and subject to virtue 
and vice, the passions and sensations, birth and death, and 
all the varied changes of this mortal state. It is this that 
makes a man believe that appearances have a real existence, 
that images and sluidows are actual realities, and that not 
only this world certainly exists, but that he himself is no- 
thing more than what he apjiears. It is this that makes God 
and soul, though consuhstantial with each other, ajjpear as 
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prop ill the world ; she is attached to him for life or death ; 
none other of her relatives can ever make up his loss ; the 
severest of liusbands is better than none at all; the 
marriage state always jireferable to widowhood. This 
greatly contributes to make the Hindu Wife smile so 
sweetly under lier burthen. 

All her devotion to her liusbaiid^, liowever, does not 
always soften down his severity. The disposition to 
oppress is inherent in human nature, and where society 
is in a dem'adod state it never fails to manifest itself. 
Besides her personal charms, woman lias notliing witli 
wliicli to counteract this s])irit of tyranny, nothing wliero 
civilisation and intellectual progress have not elevated her 
above its influence. In India., th(‘ strides of progress 
have been tardy, and in all the ties of lile — conjugal, 
filial, and paternal — woman is frecpiently more or less 
oppressed. When the fathers, liusbands, and sons ]iap])eu 
to be above the gxnieral run of the community, the condi- 
tion of the sex fails not to be more than ordinarily hap])y. 
But such cases are comparatively few : the misery of the 
mass seldom receives mucli sympathy. 

And how does woman repay this strictness ? We have 
said she is unmurmuringly submissive to her lord ; we 
shall add that she is devotedly affectionate to him. 

‘ Her faith is fixed and cannot move, 

She darkly feels him great and wise, 

8hc dwells on hiiii witli faithful eyes, 

“ I cannot understand : 1 love.” ^ 

Those who have witnessed the expression of a widow’s 
grief, those who have observed the extent of her violent 
sorrow, must know tins w’^ell. There arc authors indeed, 
who, unable to appreciate tlie character of these mourn tul 
-demonstrations, liave imputed them to affectation and 
grimace, not sorrow, forgetting that ' out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ But there is a 
nationality in everyohing which strangers may never 
appreciate. Europeans find fault with the heartrending 
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distinct ' as light and shadow/ As a small cloud before the 
eye, tliongh insignificant in itself, is by its position large 
enough to hide the sun, even so does this illusion screen tlie 
great llrulimu from Iiiiman understanding, andthus obstruct 
tlie attainment of tliiit Icnowledge whicli alone can purchase 
our (^mancipation. And this was, necessarily, the position 
of the mass. 

Apart from tlie seekers of knowledge, therefore, were 
those wlio loved works of merit and performed them, in the 
vain hope of compassing the same end by a diffcreiit way. 
‘Knowledge and works both oiler themselves to man; the 
wise cl looses tlie iirst, de.-^pising the Siicoiid ; wliile the I’ool, 
for tlie sake of ciijoynieiit, accejits what leads to IVuition.' 
1'he patli oJ‘ the latter is declared to be full of darkness, 
audit is also longer and more circuitous, since ‘ actions 
])erformed under the inlluence of illusions are follov/(‘d by 
eight millions of births/ The only course left to tlie 
aspirant, in fact, is to ascend step by stej) the arduous 
ladd(}r of improvement, commencing with the destruction 
of his sins, Avliicli secures fo him a residence with the gods 
as his lirst 3‘eward. But in the heavens of the gods all 
en joynieiit is tem])orary, and destined to terminate sooner or 
hucir as the deeds whicli tluiy recompense may have been 
lew or many. ‘ All tlie regions between this (tlui earth) 
and the abode of llriiliimi, alford but a transient residence,* 
says the (ilia ; and on its Avorks being exhausted by enjoy- 
ment, the soul, thus teiiijiorarily happy, returns again to the 
earth, but ‘ with resulting inlluence of its former deeds ;* that 
is, obtaining a higher place in life than it liad before, ^fliis 
state ot constant transmigration gives to the lover of works 
a chance of obtaining the knowledge of Bruhmn, and, if it 
is attained, ' having anmilled by fruition other W(nkswhich 
had begun to have cflVct, and having enjoyed the recompemse 
and suftiwcd the pains of good and had actions, he, on the 
demise of tlK-i liody, proceeds to a reunion Avith God Avhile 
the unsuccesslul candidate, Avhose devotions are broken off 
by the gmieral destruction of tlie iinu^erse, can only pass 
into a Stott' of non-existence, not absorption, remaining 
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lamentations oC tlie Hindu widow as exceeding wliat real 
affection would urge to, and the Hindus consider the Euro- 
pean mourning for the dead, with all its sable pageantry, 
as much too insufficient a regret for the loved and the 
true. Here both judgments are alike in error. When we 
remember tliat tlie death of lier husband is to the Hindu 
widow tlie commencement of a long, unending chain of 
afflictions, we should pause ere we accuse her of hypocrisy 
in her wailings and lamentation for the loss. 

There was a time when tlie Hindu widow gave more 
dei'ided, though more barl)arous, proofs oi‘ tlie strength 
of her attachment, when, holding all tlK'- world in low 
esteem, and anxious to parteke with her dc'CC'ased lord the 
enjoyments of tlie blessi'd, she suffered herself to bo burnt 
alive witli him rather than survive liim. The comlortless 
condition of her after-life, the vanity of winning higli 
riniown, the almost coercive sup]>lications of relatives and 
iViends, no doubt liad tlunr inffuence in coiidncing to this. 
Ihit they err who conclude that Hindu women only made 
a virtue of necessity on all such occasions, lor we have the 
clearest details of many cases wliere conjugal affection was 
the sole inotive for the sacrifice. Xor is India the only 
countrv^ wher(‘- the ])ractice lias been in lorcic Herodotus 
and others mention that it was known among several 
ancient nations in vmy early times, and that among 
many waves disjnites often arose for tlie honour of dying 
wath their lord. We are not to be understood as advocat- 
ing the Suttee. J^ven wdiere the immolation was not an 
act of murder on tlie pait of those who induccal or forced 
the bereaved wife to the sacrifice, even wdiere it was a 
voluritaiy renunciation of existence at the shrine of love, 
w^e cannot find IVjr it a better name than suicide. But 
surely, surely, the burning of the living with the dead was 
an undeniable proof of strong connubial attachment. The 
reflection of El])hinstone on the subject is very apposite 
and beautiful. ‘ One is humiliated to think,’ says he, ‘ that 
so feeble a being as woman can be elevated by superstition 
to a self-devotion not surpassed by the noblest examples 
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liable to bo reproduced at any future renovation of the 
world. ‘ 

The final results of the Veddnta, thus explained, are so 
aimless and unsatisfactory that it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that its hold on the human heart was never very strong. 
Buddhism expelled from the country, and*Vedantism so 
intricate to understand and so unstable to depend upon, 
what was left to the multitude but uncertainty and in- 
decision ? This Mly accounts for their constant oscillation 
for ages between the different magnets that attracted them, 
and for the frefpieut revivals of tlie l eligions that werestruck 
down, till rampant Pouranism levelled everything before it 
and acquired a complete mastery over tire j)opular mind. 
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of patriots and martyrs/ But it was not superstition that 
only, or mainly, elevated her: in no country has the love 
of the Hindu woman for lier husband ever been equalled. 

Hor does that one aliection entirely absorb^ the heelings 
of her lieart. Her attachment for her children is also pro- 
verbially inordinate, tliough, she being unskilled in letters 
and untrained for discipline, her partiality for them is otten 
])roductive of much evil. •Not well understanding in what 
consists the Avelfare of her child, and being yet anxions to 
])T“oni()to its hap])iness, the mother otten materially inter- 
hu'cs with its proper training, and fondles it when it 
should be chastised ; but the altection, though many times 
injuiious, is not the less trmx kA wil(i and a mother,’ said 
the pious Francesca Iiomana, ‘ when called upon, must quit 
lier (led at the altar, and find Him in her household ahairs 
and woman in India practises according to that beautilul 
motto every day of her life. 

Her love for the family generally is also iar from being 
lukewarm. Native famili(‘.s are, for the most part, very 
fond of living together, and many of our rea(l(n‘S have no 
ichui of what aliection generally exists between all parties 
thus residing in one house, and what privations they 
endure to comfort and please each otlunx The women, to 
whom everything sweet and beautiful naturally belongs, 
are of course at the bottom of this harmony. Where', they 
are indilferent, there no harmony exists, hi the chambers 
of sickness and pain likewise^, in tlie midst ol anxiety, 
sorrow, and disappointment, the Hiiulii wile, sister, and 
daughter is — what woman is in all parts of the world — a 
ministering angel. The laborious cai'c and tenderness with 
which she attends and watche^^ over her sick relatives lias 
never been surpassed ; and the tears of sympatliy she sheds 
over their sufferings are always as sincere as they are 
copious. Her heart i^ ever overflowing with the tenderest 
affections; and there are no personal privations, no self- 
devotion which she will not iinmurmuriiigly put up with 
to alleviate misery. From wealth to penury she will 
descend and comnlain not, from splendour to disgrace she 
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TN^sri;rs of the liiHJdioii.s .STiMr<;(;EES and the (jiiangej^ 

THEY IXTKODUUED. 


We have aUeniptinl iu the preccHling clin]^texs to iii<licato 
th(^ progress of religions thouglit. and orgaiiizatLOii amongst 
the Hindus, from their settlement on tlie 1){inks of tlie Indus 
down to the era of the Purdns and (.he VccdinUi. Tlie 
iirst {ig(3 was tliat of tlie ris/iis and the Xhxlic hymns, when 
the religion of the peo|>le was simple, and their so(dal life 
2)oor. They had not then eomnu^need to liv(‘- in cities, and 
welh])rolectcd houses; the lightnings gleamed litfully 
around tlunn, and the clouds pounnl rain over them; the 
sun smot(3 them with s(3orching rays, while the moon 
heamed on them her soothing radiance; the air blew wild, 
and the noise of th(3 agitated leav(is cither stirred them 
with fea.r or tickled them with ])lensure. These, therefore, 
were tlu? objects they adored, still believing that in them, 
or through them, they worslii])ped (lod, or that great idea 
witli which they had started. The government among 
them at this time was patriarclial ; each family was ruled 
by its own Iniacl, wlio ayus .also its prii^st, and offeretl sacri- 
fices and performed devotions and domestic rites without 
rcijuiriug any assistance from others. The Brahmans, of 
(bourse, existed ; tliey were all Ihahmans at this time : the 
Br.ahm.ans did not exist yet as a separate class. Each 
father upludd the sacred lire iu Iiis own house ; his woman- 
kind, as wed as his sons, joined him in the invocations that 
were addressed to Uie deities ; no husband had hegiui to 
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will slide down with an unruffled brow. Even towards 
strangers the kindliness of her conduct stretches forth its 
influence, often without reference to the prejudices of caste, 
and always in pleasing contrast with the sullen apathy of 
the men. 

Women in India are aflbctiouatc. We cannot say that 
the men are so to the same extent. ' Husbands, love your 
wives,’ is a text not in such general acceptance as is that 
wliicli teaches wives to §ubmit unto their husbands. A 
husband in India is sjiid to love his wife when lie is not 
scandalously and notoriously addicted to incontinence ; 
that match is })i’onounced to be excellent where the husband 
is not unkind. Of nifiny wives the life is much more 
unpleasant ; and among great people it is not uncommon 
for liusband and wife to live altogether asunder, though on 
tlie same premises, and on the part of the husband in 
perfect unconcern. If assumed coldness be common to all 
Hindu lovers, real coldness in these cases amounts almost 
to positive harshness: and yet all this repulsion has no 
defence. The husband is not indifferent because he thinks 
his wife has misbehaved. He knows her to be true, fond, 
and affectionate ; but the nat ure of his amusements will 
not allow^ him to return her love. He is indifferent to her 
that he may have better opportunities of gambling away 
his hours, or of pleasing a mistress, l^erhaps the education 
of women may improve this state of affairs. It should 
enable the wife to render home more agreeable, and give to 
her native charms an additional beauty. Where she is 
slighted only for her simple heart, it may even serve to 
prop up lier influence. But we are not very sanguine that 
such will be the inevitable result, for the corruption of 
habits among the rich at this moment is very great. The 
experiment, how^ever, deserves to be tried, since it may 
improve the liusbands as well as their wives. 
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tak (3 unto liimself move than one wife ; the social relations 
were yet in their simplest state* 

This was the first stage. In the next, the BrjUimans had 
extended their territorial possessions hy encroaching on the 
dasya ^^ — peoples of various habits and characters, who had 
no poetry or traditions of their own, and weVe grouped to- 
getlier under one general name by their compierors. They 
were not altogether destitute of civilisation, as some writers 
have depicted them. Both the and the Tiirdn!^ repre- 
sent them as a communitypossessing cities of stone and iron 
at a time when the Brahmans liad scarcely huts to put their 
heads in. Broni tluan the Brahmans borrowed many of 
Uk^ useful arts of life, including house-building, and the 
changes tlius introduced affiuded greatly the religious de- 
velopment in progress among the latter. Tlu'. area of 
religious belief was widened ; the householder found himself 
now to bo unorpial to all the duties which devolved u])on 
him ; oarticular persons were, therefore, especnally selected 
to relieve him of his religious duties, and he resigned his 
place of privilege to the J^oorohit, to whom was intrusted 
tlie ])erforinaiice of devotions and the prcsimtaXion of sacri- 
lices ; tlie hymns ceased to be sung by the father of the 
lamily, aiul their character also was changed from the child- 
like simplicity of the first age to a more intellectual con- 
iormation ; and to the songs Avere addiid ritual conmicntaries 
that introduced the Brahmana jicriod. 

The Brdhriuivas modiliedthe \"cdic hymns and changed 
the usag(3s of the Vedic era to meet the altered ciriaini- 
stances of the people, and to secure for the Brahman class 
an acknowledged superiority over the mces comiuered l)y 
them. But with tluise changes others came of themselves 
as tlie products of the times, which it was not iiithe])ower 
of the Bnlhrnans to kec]) out. Well-settled and housed, 
the more intellectual monibi3rs of the community regarded 
witli different feelings than before the monitions of nature 
around them. There Avas an iiiifpiietncss and a disappoint- 
ment engendered in their minds A\hich neither the hymns 
nor the sacrifices enud allay. What am I? Hoav far 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

HINDU FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The education of Hindu women lias been much talked of 
since the British conquest of India, or rather since Young 
India has been recognised and has acquired a right to be 
heard. But no great advance in the matter has yet been 
made, though the way for such advance has been cleared, 
and the commencement of active operations inaugurated. 
It took a long time to convince the people generally that 
to educate their females was a good thing and ought to be 
attempted ; and it is doubtful if even now tliis fundamental 
truth is fully admitted. But the educated portion of tlie 
community have become anxious to obtain educated wives, 
and that in itself is a great way gained. 

We have shown in the preceding two chajiters wliat the 
actual position of woman in India is. Tlie great problem 
now before us is to improve it, if we can. Hinduism, pui’c 
et simple, does not give woman a distinct status or responsi- 
bility in life. ‘ For woman are no separate holy rites, fasts, 
and ceremonies,’ says Menu ; ‘ all slie has to do is to 
worship her husband, and thus will she become famous in 
heaven.’ The law regards her only as a satellite to man, 
and condemns her to a perpetual state of pupilage and 
dependence. ‘ Whether a female be a child, or a young 
woman, or old, she must ever be dependent,’ says the law- 
giver quoted. ‘ In her eluldliood she must bo in subjection 
to her parents, in her youth to her husband, in her old age 
to her children.’ Thus bound hand and foot in slavery. 
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removed from the tlie First Cause from whom I started ? 
How is Ho to 1)0 regained Tlicse were the inquirios that 
forced themselves on each deep thinker of the ago, and 
made liiiii restive. The reverential affection of tlie first 
period came hack to him, but rpialified by tlie measured 
calculations of plnlosoidiical piety. Important social ques- 
tions also arose and demanded solution, namely, tliose of 
equality and frateiTiity ; and, all these causes conspiring. 
Buddhism was pusli('<l forward to the front, though, unlike 
the religion of the Sttnh tfas and the Brdhinana^, it was 
Jiot at this stage .adapted for promulgation to the multitude. 
As a general I’eligion it took a long time to develop itself. 
The basis upon whicli it was established was not fully laid 
down .all at once, or by one master mind. Tliought begat 
thought, and one point gained brought forward another, 
after which tlnno was a protracted comparison of notes 
among different individuals, all called Buddhas or philoso- 
phers, the entire result of their researches being finally 
adjusted in the comparatively modern times of SdkyaMuni 
of Magadha. 

The empire of opinion was, liowcver, not the less divided 
because tlie first antagonistic religion took such a long time 
to be systematized. The inlluencc of the pliilosoj^hers in 
India has at all times been very great ; and tlieir claim to 
reassert the direct worsliip of Gou without the intervention 
of the priest kept the Vedists at bay almost from the com- 
mencement, till they all united together to oppose them. Tlic 
pretensions of the Ihiddhas were thus vigorously resisted 
even, from the outset. The philosopliers among the Brah- 
mans pointed to the neuter Bruhmu of the Upanishads as 
the only one God suited for the intelligent soul to contem- 
plate upon ; while, completely to swamp the party which 
upheld an unorthodox belief, they also mixed uj) all the 
religions, laws, and usages of the different races brought 
together under them, by manufacturing the Piirdns and the 
Iti/Adcs, among the legends and traditions of which every 
shade of opinion was recorded, which secured to them the 
support and countenance] of the largest number of the 
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]iow was she to he emancipated ? Tiio female wlio can 
read and write is hranded as tlie heir of misfortunes, d'he 
Ve<h are not even to he heard by women. ‘ Women,’ says 
Menu, ‘have no business witli the texts of the Veds} and 
from all other sources of information they are as strictly 
shut out, tlie study of letters being ])ronounced to be a dis- 
qualihcation Ibr domestic usefulness and tlie unavoidable 
harbinger of danger and distress. There was no way ibr 
it, tlierefore, but to cut the gordian-knot, and the knot has 
at last been cut through. 

‘Woman,’ .say tlie C.cntoo laws, ‘is never satisfied with 
tlie gratification ol her ajipetites, no more than fire is satis- 
fied with burning fuel, or tlic main ocean with receivine' 
the rivers.’ Menu also says : ‘ Women are ever ready to 
corrupt men, whether wise or foolish. Therefore, whether 
it 1)0 a mother, or sister, or daughter, let no man sit with 
her alone, for the power of lust is groat, and even the wise 
may not vithstand it. In the same strain says the Nit 
Shastra: ‘To lie, to be impmlent, to deceive, to speak 
bitter words, to be unclean and cruel, are all vices inherent 
in vomans nature; and most of all to lind fault with a 
man if her wishes lie not satislled.’ P.ut these abuses 
were, too outrageous to carry weight. Instead of injuring 
her with her lord and master, they only secured her his 
sympathy, as lie who had po.$scs.sion of her heart had no 
difficulty in discovering that her character was belied. 

‘ Among good caste, s,’ says tlie Abbe Dubois, ‘ the Hindu 
females in general, and niarrictl women in particular, are 
Avorthy to be set forth as patterns of chastity and conj'ugal 
fidelity to individuals of their ,sex in more enlightened 
countries ;’ and this truth their husband, s, in throwing the 
.Shiistras overboard, Avcrc not slow to discover. The amiable 
heart and SAveet di.sposition AA^ere triumphant; andthehus- 
liaiid naturally sought to beautify their jAossessor yet more 
by improving her mind. If there Avere texts in the 
Sluistras vilifying her character and condemning her educa- 
tion, there aa’cic others that directly contradicted them, and 
these were backed by extraordinary instances of cleverness 
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people. The religion of the Piirdns was thus merely a com- 
promise, by which the masses were bought over to support 
the BiVihman power. The sages of the orthodox school still 
continued to devote themselves to the contemplation of one 
God only, whom they identified with the Bryhmu of the 
Ujmnishads. 

Tlie revolts and counter-revolts of Buddhism against 
A^cdantisin and rouranism, and of Pourdiiism against 
Buddhism and Vedantism, were continued for iT long time. 
Wlien the search for a pure God was prosecuted, botli 
Buddhism and Vedantism came forward to offer wliat was 
needed ; when the people ilcd from melancholy and 
asceticism, the gods of tlic Ptirdns were revived. Thus 
volu])tuaries turned to abstinence and recluses to volu^v 
tuous trains of thought alternately for relief, those lower- 
most at one time being upj^ermost at another, and then 
lowermost again. Sakya Muni simply headed one of 
iliese revolts or revolutions, and being the wisest of the 
Buddhas, availed himself of the opj)ortunity to codify the 
Buddhist’s faith, and propagated it widely among the 
masses. This created the marked division of opinion we 
have noticed, or rather gave to an existing division of 
opinion its character of permanence. 

For a long time both the Veds of the Brdhmans and the 
StUras of the Buddhists were unwritten and uncollected, 
and were transmitted from mouth to mouth from genera- 
tion to generation ; and yet so thorough and religious was 
tlie care bestowed on their jireservation, that no various 
reading of either was ever suggested. The Veds were not 
compiled till the time of Yyasa, or the fourteenth century 
before Christ, when the art of writing was acquired by the 
Hindus ; while the Buddha Sutras were not codified till 
some eight hundred years later. It was after this codifica- 
tion of the latter that the wars between the two rival 
religions assumed their extermitiating character. Eebellious 
reason, with a regular code to back it, refused to succumb 
to Brahmanism and the voluminous Shdstras on which it 
was based. Eventually, however, Brdhmanism was trium- 
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which the past history of the country presented, whicli 
stood out as landmarks to show what the sex was capable 
of. These precepts and examples, which had both been 
lost sight of during the long era of Mahomedan thraldom. 
Young India now came torward to revive, and, ovci-iiding 
all olijections to the contrary, acceiUed for his guidance 
the exam])le of Yagnawalkd, and deliberately sat down, 
each to eilucate his own Maitreyi according to his bent. 
All the education that has yet bemi given to women m the 
country has been mainly achieved in this way. Where the 
husband iiiulcrtakes the education of his wife personally 
he. ]'ierforms the work liilly and well. 

Education liy the .school system has been tried simiil* 
tancoiisly, but has not auswmvd to tlie same extent, and 
for very obvious reasons will not do .so lor many jeais to 
come. ' There is lirst the great diniculty of early marriages, 
which cannot be so easily got over as some people imagine. 
The climate renders early marriagi'S ncces.sary, and this tlie 
comniunity understand so well, that there is no chance ol 
the practice being .soon abandoned, for all the agitation it 
has given rise to. A girl attains her puberty when twelve 
years old, sometimes cvmi earlier; and. the notions of 
chastity entertained by the peojile are so iiemiliar, and their 
abhorrence of ch>]i(-*ments is so great, that they considei 
marriage, lief ire attainment ol' puberty to be indispensable. 
The marriage, of his daughter is iherelore tVic all-engrossing 
anxiet}" of the father during her earlier years, and it over- 
rides any natural wish that he may entertain to see her 
well educated. If she is jdaced in school liy him. or taught 
to read at home, it is only a tem])orary arrangement, to he 
"iveu up tlie moment a good match is sccureil. Up to this 
time no girl ol a respectable lamd^' has been continued in 
school after having been affianced. 

Under these circumstances the wife, as a matter of 
course, comes untaught trom her lathei s house to that ol 
her husband, and it denends entirely on the family arrange- 
ments in the latter wliether she i.s able or not to continue 
in it such studies as she may have commenced. The 
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pliant, but not till it had exerted itself almost to exhaustion. 
Sedulously was tlie truth sought for by the higher aspirants 
on both sides, and tliat it was found is not to be doubted. 
But with the truth thus discovered was mixed up an 
alarming mass of error that almost neutralized its character. 
All the iiKjuirers agreed in acknowledging God, but the 
acknowledgment was so wmrded tliat, while Buddhism did 
not esca])e the charge of Atheism, Vcdantism was deliber- 
ately accused of ‘Pantheism. As for roiminism, it assumed 
from the first such an extra breadth of thought and 
liberalism that it has never failed to sujiport any shade of 
theology and iiiorality that has ventured to appeal to it ; 
but it lias of course always been regarded by the philoso- 
idiers as a religion ht only for the unwise. 

The overthrow of Buddhism did not revive the religion 
i)f either the Sa v.lutim or the lh'dlt)iianas, and scarcely 
even that of the Upanishads ; but it very favourably 
alfected the religion of the Pnvdnsy to which the griiatest 
number of the community wx*re devotedly attached. All 
the Yedic systems had, in tact, intermediately become more 
or less obsolete, and new orders of devotees had arisen who 
advocated new systems of belief, with observances based 
mainly on the The older institutions of the Veds 

Avere thus all gradually displaced or readjusted in a new 
form. The actual results of the religious struggles to 
Avliich we have referred Avas therefore tlie establishment of 
Bo uranism in its glory ; the institution of Monachism 
Avliicli, though not unknown, had never been very prevalent 
before, 1)cing also brought to tlie fore. The aim of nearly 
all the philosophers in India had ahvays been the same, 
namely, to free existent being from the power of evil. 
They had all acknoAvdedged God in every stage of their 
development, and continued to do so ] and so the Veda 
Avere honoured. But tlic philosophers noAV became pro- 
fessed adherents ot‘ the more important Pourdnic deities, 
e.f/., hSancaiiichdrjya of Siva, and Madhavacharjya and 
BallaAxcharjya of Vishnu; and, as the contemplation of 
tfod, Avhicii religions like Buddhism and \"edantism enjoined. 
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father has no further coucern with her education ; she is 
transferred body and soul to her Jiusband’s family, and it 
is her husband's business to decide whether she should get 
on with her studies or al)andon them. Even when she 
does cominenoe to read in lier lather’s liouse, her progress 
up to the date of her marriage is necessarily inconsiderable, 
as the time devoted to it can in no instance exceed three 
or four years, within whicli period, besides her books, she 
has various otlier things to mind, particularly the instruc- 
tions of materfamilias in regard to cooking and other 
household duties, which she considers much more important 
than book-reading. 

In her husband’s house the wile, far from being able to 
continue her studies, is often obliged to abandon them 
altogethei*, that she might be the better able to perform the 
manual service tliat now devolves on her ; and if she 
receives aiiA' instruction, it is only from tier husband, after 
her household labours are terminated. In the more opulent 
families she is of course never an actual drudge, and neither 
cooks for the household nor sweeps the house clean ; but 
she superintends all the Avork of the zcmwnuy the details 
of which are pretty heavy ; and a multiplicity of little 
cares drives out from her mind both her books and their 
teachings, unless the husband wishes otherwise, and helps, 
her with sucli instruction as l\o is able to impart. 

This is safe work, but very sIoav ; and hence the various 
efforts made to introduce public tuition to expedite results. 
Eut in these efforts the natives themselves have never 
heartily co-operated. All such movements have originated 
with Europeans, and, for the most part, have been un- 
successful, as being unadapted to the country. In alluding 
to these efforts the name of Miss Cooke, afterwards Mrs. 
Wilson, can never be forgotten. She started the first 
female school in Calcutta, in Avhich tlie women of the 
lower classes Averc educated for conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Ihit tlii.s necessarily confined her operations ; 
and disa))|)ointment Avas also felt tliat the education 
attained by the girls Avas not anything very extraordinary. 
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could only be carried on by retired hermits in undisturbed 
seclusion, asceticism became a virtue and was largely 
adopted. The Hindu books of the oldest times prescribed 
a life of solitude and mortification to the devout ; but the 
foundation of regular monastic orders docs vot date prior 
to the eighth century after Christ, and some of the orders 
now existing are not older than the fourteenth century. 
* As smoke and various substances,’ says Yagnawalca, 
instructing Maitrcjyi, ‘ sejiaratel}^ issue from fire*lighted witli 
moist ^vNDod, so from the Croat Being were respired thaliicj 
Vcc?, the Yajur the Sdni Vvd, the Athavvdn and 
Anglra>ij the Itihdscs and the Ihirdth^, the sciences and 
the Upaiilsliads, tlie verses and aphorisms, the expositions 
and illustrations — all being breathed forth by Him/ Texts 
of this nature opened a wide field of corruption, and were 
largely built upon. They conceded full mouth honour to 
the old Slnlstras, but exalted at the same time novel doc- 
trines which virtually superseded those of remoter date. The 
' verses and apliorisins,’ the ' expositions and illustrations,' 
now became the essential principles of belief, in addition 
of course to the three hundred and thirty millions creed 
for the mass. The depositaries of the ‘verses and aphorisms,’ 
'expositions and illustrations,' necessarily became the fathers 
of the Hindu Cliurch, and these established the Monastic 
Orders, and opened the great philosophical schools which 
carried on for several ages the fierce disputations and 
struggles which Buddhism and Vedantism had inaugurated. 
The Hindu religion has no visible head, and never had any ; 
but tlie chiefs of these orders were always regarded with 
marked veneration and respect, both as the best representa- 
tives of the doctrines they upheld, and for contributing 
largely to the development of learning — including grammar, 
poetry, and the sciences — ui the country. It is scarcely 
necessary to name all the orders that were thus called 
forth, but some of them are too important to be silently 
passed over. 

The chief of the religious orders at the present day are: (1) 
the Yogid,(2) iliidS^tnnya8is,(S) thei?imc?fs,(4) tlieByrdgis, 
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iiriiic of cows. Tlii.s, doubtless, is bad eiioiigli, but still it 
is better than the Hindu religions to which we have re- 
referred, ina.siimcb as it does not bind down the aspirations 
of its followers, so long as its primary iiijiiuctions are 
observed. The Tarsec, with a formal obsettvaucc of Ins 
faith, can go where ho likes and do what lie pleases. Ihit 
the Bengali has no similar liberty accorded to him ; the 
sacri (ice '’demanded of him is very much greater; if ho 
wants to be a consistent rcibrmer, he must cease to be a 
Hindu. It is for this reason mainly that the lYirsees have, 
up to this time, worked Ixitter as the pioneers of improve- 
ment in India, though, as a rule, they are much inferior to 
the Bengalis both in natural intelligence and eilucation. 

The Tarsees are more imitativi' even than the llengalis; 
and, their idolatry of the iMiglishmaii being also greater, 
they have dogged his footsteps with persistent pertinacity 
almost in all matters of practical utility. Wherever 
wealth was to be acipured, the Tarsee has followed tlie 
ISriton with untiring energy. His spirit of adventure and 
enterpri/.e has thus been fully exerci.scd and developed, 
and, in due course, crowned with success. He has also 
<;opied the manners and habits ol the hnglisliniau with 
great precision, lives in the same liberal style, and treats 
his women altogether better than the Hindus, though, of 
course, the females of the lower classes have still to jicrioim 
domestic duties, including kitchen-work, and the fetching 
of water from the wells. For all their liberalism, however, 
the Tarsees do not sit down at meals witli their females ; 
and they have also early marrijiges among them, which, to 
a great e.xtent, are needful in warm climates. VVlieu they 
are taxed with these shortcomings, they very conveni- 
ently attribute them * to thmr proximity to the Hindus, 
from which many evil cust()ms, tlujy say, have been con- 
tracted by them, while tliey attribute all their good 
qualities to the stipcrnn ity of tlicir nationality and faith. 
There is no doubt, however, that, altogether, they appear 
to greater advantage at this moment than the Bengalis, 
* iSec Fraiiijee’s Pdrsees. 
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(o) tho Ndgds, aiirl (6) tho Paramhangsos. KSoveral other 
sects also exist ; hut they do not require separate notice, 
as they have sprung up only as subdivisions of the primary 
classes mentioned, and Lave still many features in common 
Avitli them. With all the orders the renunciation ot the 
earth has always been the first fundamental creed. Says 
Menu: 'WJien the fatlier of a family ijerceives his 
muscles become flaccid and liis liair gray, and sees tlie 
child of his^ child, let him flee to the forest, committing 
ilie care of his wife to her sons, «abandoning all worldly 
concerns, and subsisting on herbs and fruits.' The object 
of thus renouncing the world is, it is (jxplained, "to 
abandon all sensual affections, jiurify the miml in solitude, 
and await the appointed time (of absorption with tlie 
8u])rcme Spirit) as a hired servant awaiteth for his wages.' 
The vow of poverty has also always been a part of this 
renunciation, and mendicancy necessarily anotlier, which 
has introduced many abuses into the system, by inducing 
the ignorant and the abj'cct to put on the appearance of 
sanctity as a cloak for the beggar's trade. Ihit all the 
religious mendicants of India in the past were not men of 
this stamp ; there were many amongst them who had much 
religious feeling, and a great amount of erudition. Origi- 
nally, these ascetics Avere almost the sole depositaries of 
learning in the country, and most of tliemAvcre much given 
to study ; and, tlmiigh that liigh state of the institution was 
not lung preserved, the devotion and austerities of a few are 
still of a very extraordinary cluiracter, and a very respect- 
able share of talent is occasionally even now to be met 
Avith among them. Unfortunately, hoAvever, the philoso])hy 
tliey teach is oji principle incorrect, consisting mainly of 
the dogmas of either Buddhism and Sankhyaism, or of 
A'edantism and the other orthodox schools. With all these 
systems life is cauI, and the body the mansion of sickness, 
sorroAv, and sin ; and the general rage has therefore always 
been to mortify the living body, destroy the affections, 
and discard the duties of life. But still are not all their 
teachings incorrect ? In spite of their metaphysical 
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particularly in respect to public spirit^ which has been 
better developed among them. • They are, nevertheless, 
quite as wanting in courage as the llengalis, and most un- 
deniably more so than the IMahomedans. Ko Parsec has 
ever carried^arms, tliough (iven P)engal is are known to hav(i 
done so; c./y., Sliitab Pai, Avho distinguished himself in 
the battle ol’ Glieriali, near Sootee. Com])arisons are, how- 
ever, ])roverbially ^odorous,’ and there is no reason for 
continuing them. 

Young Bengal came into existence a long while after 
the Parsecs, and has l)een mucli slower in rising into im- 
portance. 'They are ])oth imitations of the Anglo-Saxon 
models of character and intelligence, but did not start in 
tlie race with the same advantages and disadvantages. 
The Parsee was ready dixrssed wlien the signal for the race 
was given ; but Young Pengal was dee])ly imbedded then 
in his slough of despondence and dirt, froni which he had 
a hard struggh' to emerge. Tlie Hindus, treated witli 
contempt l)y their Mahomedan comjiu'rors, had l)ecome 
contemptil)lc ; tlic arts of civilisation had l)een abandoned ; 
the desire of excelling in vanlhy undertakings given uy) : 
and tliis was tlie slough of dirt and despondence whicli 
Young P)engal liad to break tlirough. The effects of 
idolatry on (he nation had been very injurious. Says the 
Gita: ‘He who worsliips matter })econies matter,’ or a 
blockhead ; and tlie Hindu mind had certainly been 
stu])efied and jiaralysed to that extent. What false religion 
liad bound down, what misrule and opjnession had all but 
crushed out, was now suddenly liberated ; and tlie in- 
tellect of the nation, set at large, lost no time in (dearing 
itself for the start. The rage for imitating the English- 
man was naturally called forth by the very interest he 
took in the wellare of the Hindu ; but Y'oiing Bengal had 
a greater amount of scorn and ridicule to endure than 
Young Bombay or Young Madras, because he tried from 
the out et most to rival the Englishman in his education. 
Imitation the Englishman did not object to, so long as it 
was not a close one. lUvalry he affected to laugh at and 
drspise. 
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perversities and speculations, tJ;e Hindu Slulstras contain, 
as we have seen, some of the sublimest sentiments of 
which human nature is susceptible, and the Indian sages 
and ascetics have always delighted to teach these to their 
admirers, but for which teaching they would never have 
been so dee^dy venerated. To them also are we indebted 
for the preservation of many of the ancient writings of 
the land, and for handing down to us the patriarchal 
notions of morality which extort the admiration even of 
those wlio refuse to accept th(im in their integrity. 

The distingnisliing features of the different sects may 
be briefly noticed as follows : 

The Yogis are not a powerful body in numbers, but 
have always been looked upon with vemnutioii and dread 
by tlie illiterate and the ])oor. The god Siva is the object 
of their worsliij), and they haunt remote and gloomy desert 
places to practise their mystic rites and ceremonies. Their 
discipline exacts total seclusion from the world, and that 
seclusion includes the renunciation of all worldly sym- 
])athics. They are enjoined to live in deserts and wilder- 
ncisses, that they might be able to devote their lives ex- 
clusively to religion ; and they accordingly inhabit dismal 
solitudes tenanted by wolves, bears, and ro])bers. Ifere 
they live and mortify themselves with whips, tlieir beds 
being often made of iron spikes and thorns, deriving 
])leasure, as it were, from the very intensity of their morti- 
fications. A few fanatics really do all this; though, of 
course, much the larger number of those who assume the 
sect-name do not. The many, as a rule, are content to ape 
the outw'ard apxiearancc*. of the stricter few ; to nil) ashes 
on their bodies, twist their hair iantastically, and ])aint 
their liices. Tliey also make for themselves necklaces of 
fjones, and often carry a Inuiian skull with them to keep 
their food in and to drink ironi. A Large thick club, too, 
is frequently carrieil, and used opportunely in the remoter 
parts of the country to stimulate charity. Their habits 
are so revolting that they aio known to feed even on 
human flesh, and that in a putrid slate. They aflect besides 
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Young Bengal has fully justified liis aim by attaining it. 
If there has been any progress anywhere, that progress lias 
been aeliieved liy him. Calcutta has always taken tlitj lead 
in all important movements; tlie first Indian who went to 
England was a Bengali ; tlie first Indian wl^j entered the 
Civil Service was a Bengali ; the first Indians who entered 
the Medical Service and the Bar were Bengalis. Bengalis 
are now prosecuting their studies in Cambridge and Oxford. 
It is only as merchants and artisans that tlie Barsees have 
taken the shine out of the Bengalis. As travellers also the 
Barsees may still l)e said to be ahead of the Bengalis, 
though the Bengalis an', not very much in the rear. They 
arc; to be found now all over India, and beyond it. There 
are tliose who have been to Afghanistan and Central Asia; 
and the best onieial r(;ports regarding ('entral Asia bave 
been furnished by llindii Bundits. What the Bengalis 
are most in advance in, however, is their English education, 
which is permeating, not the higher classes only, but much 
below the high-class line?, many of tlie best specimens of 
Young Bengal having risen from the humblest ranks of 
life. 

The i)artiality of Young Bengal for an English education 
has been much traduced. It has even been characterized 
as unpatriotic. ' Why on earth is he so wedded to English 
books ? Why does he not read the lYcfe, Purdns'y and 
If lJi/ises T Those who condc'inn him on tliis account lbrgc;t 
conveniently that wliatcver he has been able to acliieve has 
been achieved by his English education only. The chy 
bones of Oriental literature wc^mld not have raised either 
the mc?rality or the life of the nation. What book, including 
the Veds and the Pi’rans, is there in the country tliat 
could displace Bacon, Milton, and Addison, without re- 
calling the ages of Oiiental gloom? A knowledge of the 
English language is certainly not to be; considered as a 
standard of individual excc'llence ; but it throws open every 
avenue to truth, and rectitude, and the best vspeciinens ol 
the class are undoubtedly to be found among those only 
who have cultivated it well. 
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to charm beasts of prey in the wilderness, and to hold 
carnal commerce with evil spirits, to give a colouring to 
which pretence they are many times to bo seen seated 
in places where the dead are burnt, in the midst of Imman 
bones and skjdls, with a small fire befoi’o them, and a lotdli 
(their magic caldron) upon it, stirring nameless ingre- 
dients, and muttering uncouth spells over them to master 
powerful charms. Tly these means they excite the terrors 
of the vulgar, of wliicli tliey take every advantage. Many 
of tliis sect were found among the I'hugs. 

"Tlie Sun ny(fHU are also Ibllowers ol‘ Siva, and according 
to the rules of their order arc required to live in des(u*t 
places, and to subsist on roots and fruits only. This is 
rarely done at pr(‘sent, but was not unconimon in tlic past; 
and much toil and privation arc endured even by those 
who do it not, in travelling over vast tracts of land wliich 
I’or desolation and distance may be regarded as wilder- 
nesses. (j}rou])s of tliese wanderers arc', frequently to be 
seen all over tlio country, lodging umk'.r large trees, tlie 
shady houghs of which serve as a canopy, uikUu* wliich 
they eat, drink, and sleep (‘ontentedly, a small raised liollow 
made of dried clay holding the hre which boils their culi- 
nary ingredients. At night they lie down for the most 
part on the liare griniiid, or on little mats, with nothing 
softer tlian the roots of trees for tlieir j^illows. In this 
Avay they stroll, not only over all India, but even over 
parts of Central Asia ; and some are known to hav(‘ 
rambled on so far as to Astrakhan and St. l^etersburgh. 
1diey do not mind their jirivations, while the liberty of 
their life tliey enjoy ; and with some these distant journeys 
areiiotallegetlier aimless, as they carry many valuable things 
in tli(u‘i* giidles in which they traflic. llegging is, of course, 
unavoidable to such a life ; but tlic eschew it 

as much as tlie\' cam Among them are to be found some 
very clever mem They are required to study tiie Fed.s 
constantly, to hx their minds intently on the Supreme 
Jleing, to avoid the sight of women, to be always jiatieiit, 
and to be univeisnll v benevolent. The rules are much too 
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11, .t tt» Bo„gali not boon unpatriotio in bis love for 

the English language. That the Bengali langu.nge has 
been .le.elope,! in spile ot the antagonist, c genius of 
Brail, .uanism an,l the i.itheringinllnence ol Ma io„,e,lan.».. 
has been the-work aln.ost ot Yeung ''“S”' 
fully ron, ember that it ivas niissiou.ary enterprise that Inst 
chied the ivay. The serv.oes ot Dn, Carey Maralnnan 
and Ward and of tlie Calcutta School Society, can neve 
be foi-ottevi. but, for all their exertions, the niiss.ouanes 
oidy left behind them a poor dialect and a poor liteiatiuc. 
That it lias since been enriched and elevated, tha a \ oca- 
bularyhas been added to it, tliat the ^y^^^ax nas heen 
modilied. and that its construction has bee., amplified ai d 
unproved, lias been entirely the work ol \ onng ].eni,al. 
lie lias also starteil a lot of newspapers and mapa/mes 
both in l<:ie.^lish anil I'.enitali ; and, if it he true, as l>n wer 
says, that the newspaper is the chronicle ot civil.sa ion, 
Yonno Pxuigal has not only inaugurated the civilisation, 
l,ut also the appliances to record its progress. 

Slowly, but manfully, bus young bcngal worked up to 
till' li'dit We do not wish to over-estimate or to Hatter 
him • "but we caiiuot deny that he has attained a position- 
beco’me a power in the state-hy his own exertions, and that 
if tbe good work goes on at the rate in which it lias been 
■ulvaiidii"' he will elevate his country hi a short time to a 
ninch liigher position than she has ever held. It would not 
lic true miw to say that the natives of the country are 
inferior either in talents or in iirohity to the middle-class 
men of England generally. Against the Old Hindu it was 
ix constant charge that he was not honest, that he was par- 
licnlaily fond of illegal penpiisites, that bribery and 
corrnjition brought him no stigma or disgrace so long as 
wealth and independence were .secured by tliem. but 
tiiese features of social life have now ceased to exist ; 
Yoiiiig lisngal lias liceii found under every trial to be tine 
to the Siacklione— iiuite as trustworthy as the best speci- 
mens of the English race. Inefficiency was also frecpieiitly 
iirgi d against ibe past generation ; but the ability of Young 
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difficult to be precisely followed by all, but there is no 
doubt that the Sunmjasis of the past were, as a body, less 
criminal tlian members of most of tlie other orders ; and 
one grade of tliem — tlic Bmlimaclidris, or students — are 
even now famous for tlxeir correct lives. 

The Diindis are a slill gxaver sect, also attached to the 
worsliip of Mahddeva. Tlie word dwnda means a staff, 
and by tlxe expression d imdafjrahany or the assumption of 
a staff, is meant the adoption of a strict moiftxl restraint 
over the body a^d the mind. Atfecting to liave placed 
themselves under such restraint, tlie cany a small 

dwnda, or wand, as tlieir especial emblem. They are also 
(listiiiguislied by tlieir peculiar clothing, which is always 
dyed with red ochre. Unlike the other sects, they do not 
beg iudiscriininatcly. Tluy arc, morijover, very rigid in 
their morals, and all of them labour Avith their own Ixainls. 
Many of them arc given to study, and manifest a peculiar 
partiality for the V('dnnto, TJi(u*e are Urst-mte scholars 
among tlxein ; but their xninds are for the most jiart of an 
eccentric turn, and their talents ])artakc ol much wildness, 
if‘ not of idiosyncrasy. ]\l'ostly secluded Irom the world 
and living retired and absorbed in pious contemplation, 
tliey are generally looked u]ion Avith fear and respect. The 
ignorant attribute super Jiatural powiirs to them, but they 
themseUes lay claim to none. 

The next order is that of the Bijrdg]n, avIxo are folloAvers 
of Vishnu. They profess to practise austerities for at tain' 
ing the Bjjrdgjja state, AAdiicli implies a complete renun- 
ciation of appetites and passions. TIic, senses deceive and 
bcAvilder; they lead to lust, anger, avarice, and intoxica- 
tion. The Byrdgiy therefore, eiidea\X)urs to destroy them, 
and to estrange Iiimself from the cares and emotions of the 
Avorld. He exposes himself, accordingly, to the hardshi])s 
of cold and heat, of hunger and thirst; pinches his ilesh 
AAutli iron pincers ; cuts it Avitb knives ; suspends himself 
from a tree over a sIoav fire : all these being the ajiproved 
methods laid down in ^he Shastras for subduing the pas- 
sions. He also professes ])erpetual poverty, continence, 
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I)eiig<al is as ini([ucstional)lc as liis integrity. ^Vilyisit, 
then, tliat Yonng Bengal is disliked l)y tliat very people 
to wlioni he owes all liis virtues? Why do the rulers 
in India receive him with coldness and reserve ? Would 
it be wrong it wc said tliat the Englishman ^low leels that 
he is everywhere jostled by that very body whom he was 
before so aiiAions to patronise ; that he calls the native 
vain, emptv-headod, and hall-educated only because he 
hads his close ])r(!ssure to bo exceedingly inconvenient ? 
Eor our own part we wish heartily tliat the Jostling may 
be yet more close — not at the desk only, but at the lactorj, 
the anvil, and the mill. The, Englishman has no liusincss 
in India if he iinds the Hindu to be in his way. 

By Ids education principally has Young Bengal reached 
the ])osition lie occupies ; and this has also improved his 
yirivaLe virtues, and ellectcd considerable alteration in his 
modes of life. The domestic virtues are now better culti- 
vated in India than they used to be belore. Young l>engal 
is a more constant husliand than tlie t)ld Hindu was ; and, 
if he is not a kinder, he is perhaps a discreeter, parent. 
Whether he is as liberal-hearted towards the poor as the 
Old Hindu was may perhaps lie questioned ; but if ho 
appears to disadvantage in that respect, that is not to be 
attributed to a colder heart, but to his English education, 
which sets a dead face against promiscuous charity. In 
all other ways he is doing much good to the country. A 
largo number of the class arc devoted to letters, and as 
schoolmasters are directing, in an unobtrusive manner, the 
progress of education ; others are managing their paternal 
esta^tes with greater abdity and fairness towards the iieasant 
classes than was known in the past; others, again, are 
engaged in commercial speculations, and dis])laying more 
honesty and probity in that course of life than was hitherto 
held to be practicable in it. The Medical College opened one 
wide sphere of usefulness which was at once promptl}^ and 
largely availed of, which has supplied the whole country 
with medical practitioners who are both cheap and efficient. 
The study of law opened another sphere of prolit at least. 
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and self-denial of every description. The dress assumed 
by him consists of a small piece of cloth passed through 
the legs and fixed at each end to a rope girdle. His liairs 
and nails are allowed to grow to any length, and tlio 
body is smeared with ashes ; the face being also sometimes 
streaked with a yellow paint. Tlie figures of tliese 
ascetics are generally gaunt and hideous, and a great 
number of them are erratic in their habits. By far the 
largest jiortion of them, however, as they are now seen, are 
im])iident vagrants, and when travelling in parties, they 
are not unfrequently in the habit of extorting alms from 
tlie poor ; and in those x>arts of the country wliere tlie eye 
of the police is not vigilant, instances of robbery, rape, and 
murder have been laid to their charge. 

Tlie Ndgds and the ParamhangsaH are in all essential 
points the same with the Yogis and the Simnj/asls resj>ec- 
tively, and only exceed them in zeal and self-mortificatioii. 
The aiDpearance of both the orders is respectable and 
interesting, Tlieir spare diet, their rigorous seclusion, their 
habits of perseverance and labour, give them a healthy 
though emaciated look, in wliicli there is no trace of feeble- 
ness or squalor, and some of the men liave even a lofty and 
stately bearing. With the greater ])ortion of them, liow- 
ever, the greatest virtue now is aflbctation, which carries 
them througli their daily practices wn'th ease. They 
pretend by meditation, mortification, and devotion to have 
extinguished their jiassioiis and identified themselves with 
the Deity, and often go naked if the magisti'atc be not too 
active to allow it. They even affect to be above the neces- 
sity of taking any food or drink to replenisli tlieir corpioreal 
wants, but alwa}^s receive them when they are offered to 
them by tlieir disciples. A jnetence of entire abstraction 
from the world secures them general res^iect, and in the 
old days of Hinduism they received considerable deference 
even from kings, as is exemiJified in the story of Sakontohl, 
in which the Pammhangsa, JMarichi, receives tlie atten- 
tions of tlu‘ king. As a rule, however, their present position 
is simply that of beggars, though some of those favoured 
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if not of usefulness^ and there was such a rusli to it tliat 
tlie law market is already overstocked. For the Civil 
Service and tlie Far a visit to Jhigland lias always been 
held necessary ; but even this was risked for the superior 
advantages tli-ey offered. Fn fortunately, all these courses 
of life together did not exhaust the energy and efficiency 
that were evoked, and, for want of better employment, a 
large juinibcu- of young nuai were coni|)elled to plunge 
t]iemselv(\s headlong into tlu; vortc'x of Xeraiiydom— tlie 
rock upon wliicli ail hopes and as])iraLions arc shattered. 
AVilh llui education of Voung Ilengal there ought to be 
allied some share of that spirit ot ent(u*]n*ize that charac- 
teriz(\s the IVirsee, wlio not only follows the Ihigiish lead 
in letters, lint also in the oc(‘Uj)ations of eveiyday lih'. 
Ahiny s])li(U'('s ot uscdidiK'ss remain yd unoccu])i(Ml, and 
most of tliein carry iiKhgKUuhuice witli them. All the 
tr:id('S ai'c open for adopti<.m ; artists am in great dcmiand 
in all tlie gn*at cities of India,; faiming on scientilic- prin- 
cij)les is novhorri understood at ])rescnt, and ])romises a 
very remunerativ(‘ oeeujKition. Flu*, ([uestions will occur of 
Ihemseh'es to those in sear(‘h of usd’ul (unployment : ' Wliy 
not be llu* jtlodding, industi'ions, and frugal trjidesman ? 
AVhy not inti'odiice llie use of iinj)]’ov(Ml iinpleuients ol‘ 
husl)andry ? Why not I’cai’ cattle Ibr human consumption V 
Of course there is a ])rejudice still against these professions 
l)eing followed by the higlier classes ; ])ut in the nature of 
things such prejudices cannot last for (;ver. Alenu and 
VAasa have no right to di(*ta(e rules of respectability now. 
Th(‘ pe(g)le have already accepted another dispensation of 
practical utility, and must abides by it. 

(Ireat literary attainments will not be retpiired in most 
of tiie line s of lif(3 we have indi(‘ated ; what will be mainly 
re([uired are hal)its of usedulmrss, industry, and frugality. 
The youths of Fengal have learnt English literature well : 
they must wow {icepiire*. the excellent habits of the English 
'workmai., that lit him almost for every sphere of life; and 
tliat must lc3 (ione without abandoning their literary pur- 
suits. A good jelmaition, even when not required in the 
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by the great have been known to live in comparative pomj) 
and magnificence. * 

The above enumerated orders, though differing in their 
peculiarities in certain respects, do not, now at least, differ 
essentially from each other in their modes of life. Their 
dress, habits, and vows greatly resemble; and they all 
pretend to a devotion to religion as their excuse for neglect- 
ing their worldly ties and duties, though in most cases tlio 
inability to endure the disappointments and distresses of 
liie is the real cause of their asceticism. Abandoning 
kith, kin, and friends, they also repudiate marriage as an 
unholy ordinance, possibly from an innate fondness for the 
liberty that celibacy allows them. The original ascetics, 
the founders of their respective orders, must have really 
been purer men tlian their present followers, and doubtless 
did prefer a life of continence, and feel an honest pride in 
showing their superiority over the cravings of the flesh, if 
only to put themselves in marked contrast with the general 
mass of mankind. In single blessedness, vanquishing all 
amatory desires, the sage taught in practice that renuncia- 
tion of the passions wliich he preached to his disciples 
from the Shdstras, and the example thus si 1 own began 
perhaps to be valued and generally adopted for its very 
unicpieness. To make it an essential virtue of monachisiu 
was but one step forward in error, and the comforts of life 
once cast aside are actuall3^seldom found to be indispensable 
to existence. But in none of the sects are men of this 
stamp to be now very plentifully met with. 

All these religious orders started into existence with the 
struggles which divided the Br;lhinans amongst themselves, 
and from tlie Buddhists ; and tliey were perpetuated as tlui 
last landmarks of those struggles after they wore termi- 
nated. To the illiterate multitude these recluses were for 
centuries the leaders and missionaries of religion, who 
personally held up examples of purity for imitation. 
Evei4^;ually, however, they declined, both in morals and 
learning, and then were introduced those impure rites and 
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course of business, is absolutely necessary on other grounds. 
At present, it is tliis only that gives tlie Heiigali a decided 
superiority over the Parsec. If lie abandons it lie goes 
down plump before the Parsee, liopelessly and for ever. 
'Without iiidejiendence,’ says Junius, ' no •man can be 
happy, or even lioiiest.’ Choose for worldly ])urposes tlieii, 
the lilies of life tliat lead to tlie ease and repose of wealth; 
but a good education is wanted for yet liiglier ends. The 
o]»je(‘t of (Hlucatioii is to devido}) and discijiline the mind, 
to form habits ot accurate thinking, to store the mind with 
general knowledge, to fortify and elevate the character by 
moral discipline. These are indisjiensable to alb, If 
Young ilengal is in uprighlness, lididity, and truth superior 
to his aiuarstors, lu‘, owers his superiority entirely to his 
English education. He has a])preciated that education 
fully; it is not in his ])Ower now to abaoidon it. He 
should in facT try to ])ursue it still more sedulously ; for is 
he not yet much bound down by the trammels of caste 
and a pervm-ted religion from whicli he would wish to 
distmtangle himself thoroughly ? 

Idiat idolatry has still its votaries and the institution of 
caste its admirers among the youtlis of India cannot be 
denicM.l; and what makes the casii worse is, that the devo- 
tion and belief of tlurse adherents is not only unsteady but 
insincere. AYe know tliat there are at tlui same time many 
of the Young Pengal class, who, far fixun bowing to an 
idol, will not ON en enter a Jionse wliere idol-worship is 
being celebrated ; but exc(iptions of this nature do not ab- 
solve the majority of the charge of hy])Ocrisy to which 
they are constantly exposing themselves. It is not the 
ultra-})atriotic and anti-temperance section of Y^oung 
Pengal only that is fonnd to be thus vacillating and infirm 
in its convictions, l)ut even the very best educated and the 
most liberal. Their modes of life liave not yet been 
changed by many ; l>ut that we don’t find fault with, as a 
close imitation of the Eluropean modes of life is neither 
necessary nor advantageous. At home many educated 
Pengalis put off their trousers and chdpkdns, and wear tlic 
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emhlenis of worsliip foi* which the Hindu religion lias since 
become best known. If the earlier ascetics did service to 
the cause of religion by their lives, there is no doubt tliat 
their subsequent followers liave most effectually under- 
mined it by introducing all the distortions which now dis- 
figure the national creed. 
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idhot and tlie didihir like any otlier Ilinclu. Tin's, far 
from being reprehensible, seems to savour strongly of good 
sense, as the adoj^tion of English clothing and habits is not 
in every case well suited to tlie countiy, and all close imita- 
tions are necessarily ridiculous. In bict, the imitations 
have been already much too close, not simply in tlie 
matter of boots and trousers, but also as regards the use of 
brandy and beer. Young Bengal, in his go-aliead zeal, h:is 
often forgotten that what is cordial to the binglish constitu- 
tion is poison to tluit of the Hindu; and the rage for 
imitation has deluged the country with potations that 
were mwer intendcMl for it AYe read in laike that Gabriel, 
the angel of the Lord, told unto Zaeliarias that his son 
flolin would lie great in the siglit of God, and would drink 
veither vAnc. nor droivj dnnh. This is tlie text for 
A oung Bengal most (*are(ully to study. ‘ Don’t imitate 
your model blindly,’ say we unto him ; ^ don’t copy the 
follies and vices of the Englishman, wlio with his nortliern 
blood will safely tide over temptations which will inflame 
you to madness ; but, at the same time, do not vacillate on 
(pieslions of file and death importance both to you and to 
your country; do not with your edmaition and civilisation 
aflect at one inonieiit to be an orthodox Hindu, and at 
another an Ultra Eeformer.’ 

It is his incoiisistency and vacillation that has given the 
enemies of Young Bengal the handle to cry him down ; 
and bitterly has this enmity been exhibited. But English- 
men in India should never forget that the Young Bengal 
party, with all its shortcomings, is still that of improve- 
ment and progression. It aims after a complete recon- 
struction of tlui social fabric on the Englisli model, modified 
by (fiimatic requirements. Is there anything in this to 
justiiy abuse and hostility ? The constant fear on the part 
of the E]iglishman is the assertion of eipudity with him 
that Young Bengal allects ; but actually no aspiration for 
such equality exists. If Englishmen will receive the 
Hindus witli supf rciliousncss and contempt, the Hindus 
will naturally d^ tiw-ir best to drag down Englishmen to 
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Tile most romarkahlii inslitutiou connecUid witli the civil 
transitions in India is caste, which, in one sense of the 
word, may be said to be jieculiar to it. It is not that it 
was unknown to other countries of the ancient world. 
‘Without being irreverent we may fancy that we find traces 
of it in the pages of tlie Bible and there is no doubt 
that it was well understood, though for comparatively" 
sliort jKU’iods only, by the Egy])tians and Assyrians ; the 
( frocks, Ck’ctaus, and Pensians ; and even the Anglo- 
Saxons and the aborigines of Mexico and Peru. But, 
(‘xcepting Egypt, the traces of the institution were in no 
place so deeply indented as in India, nor tlie foundations ol‘ 
it so authoritatively laid down ; and in the present day it 
is not recognised in any other country in any quarter (d‘ 
the globe. 

The origin of caste in India has been the subject of much 
conjecture and inquiry, and many fanciful theories liave 
been set up to account for it. One of those discovers that 
the Sanskrit expression for (‘aste is the same as that for 
colour, i.e., Bavna, and at once jumps to the conclusion 
that the Briihmans were of a diherent colour from the 
ilasyas, and necessarily of a foreign origin, and that this 
was also true of the other inttnnediate classes. Tlie other 
theories generally, without attaching equal importance to 
complexionary evidence, consider the proofs of foreign 
* Gcncsi.s iv. i!U— 
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an equality with tliemselves if tliey can. But in reality 
the Hindu does not profess to any higher honour tlian that 
of imitation ; Young Bengal, Young Madras, and Young 
Bombay all plainly and explicitly admit that they are 
merely tlie outcome of the Englishman’s exertion. It is 
English education that has made them what they are. It 
has of course encouraged many hopes. Why was ambition 
awakened, if it was not to l)e satisfied ? It was the Eng- 
lishman tliat encouraged the Hindu to better Ids conditioie 
and lield out tlie promise of bettering his status. Tlie 
Hindu has vindicated the teaching lu^ received; does it 
befit the Englishman now to turn round and call him 
names, because he has lieconn^ what the Englishman 
wished him to liecome ? 

Absolute (^quality with Englishmen Young Bengal will 
never claim. His physical development can never Ije 
equal to his mental and intellectual development. Even 
if he were to change his diet — which wisely he has not, as 
a rule, done up to this moment — he would never benefit by 
tlie change beyond the extent to which the IMahomedan 
may have done so ; he will never accpiire the vigour of the 
English frame. He knows, moreover, that the rights ol^ 
concjuest are rights which will always be asserted. What 
lie ventures under such circumstances to point out is, that 
there are other rights also which justify some concessions 
being made to him, particularly as he has been called forth 
into (existence by the fiat of his compierors. 1Y) rain]):int 
Englishmen the idea seems monstrous that a number of 
Bdboos should aspire to share the loaves and fislies of 
India Avith them. But is it not more monstrous that, not- 
withstanding the existence of such a class as Young Bengal,, 
the country should continue to be held, not simply in 
political and military, but also in administrative bondage, 
from one extremity of it to the other ? Every one knows 
that the first pi’oof to be given of a nation’s capacity for 
self-government is the expulsion of its foreign rulers by 
force of arms ; and this proof Young Bengal is not able tn 
advance. But has he not given other proofs which justify 
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conquests to be convincing and abundant, and on that 
assumption transplant the Scythic tribes of the Jaxartes, 
one after another, to the delta of the Ganges and the 
Jumnd, assigning to each horde a separate caste, and to tlie 
last comers— as victors over all — the highest position. 
The need for these conjectures is, however, not very 
apparent ; they are not supported by any proof of much 
importance; and the evidence of tlie Hindu Jirluistras is 
directly op])osed to them, whicli, to our thinking, ought to 
])e conclusive against them. 

The accounts given by the 8hjlstras are various, as indeed 
they are almost on every subject, and to that extent they 
may be said to be disaccordant ; but not one of them gives 
to caste a foreign origin. Tlic Ii\fj Ved says that the first 
being born was Viraj rurush, who being cut up, the 
BrjUiman was born irom his moiitli, tlie Ihljanga from liis 
arms, the Vaisya from his thighs, and the Sudra from Ids 
feet; while tlie Sun, Moon, Indra, and Agni were generated 
from other members of his body. Menu’s account is v(*ry 
similar. That the human race might bo multi] died the 
Supreme Ituler, he says, caused the Ih’jihman, Kshetriya, 
Vaisya, and Sudra to proceed from his mouth, arm, thigh, 
and foot resjiectively, after which he assigned them several 
duties. The account of the Vrlhad A nniyacd Upanrl^had 
is also in the same strain. Jhuliimi, it says, first created 
the Briihmans alone, but did not enjoy a vstate of things in 
which there \verc no diversities of occupation and character. 
He therefore created the Kshetriyas for the protection of 
the world. But even this did not fully meet the want he 
w’ished to provide for, which made him add the Yaisyas to 
the mimher of his creations, the duty of acquiring wealth 
being assigned to them. There still remained a further 
ga23 to fill u]i, for there were no servants in existence, and 
to meet this retpiirement he created the Sudras. All these 
accounts iironoiince the creation of the four jirimary castes 
to have been at least nearly simultaneous and indigenous ; 
they leave n(> room for the supposition of successive con- 
quests b} foreign races. The Yishmi, Furcin says that 
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the claims to fitvoibv Avliicli lie lias put forward ? A 
greater hostage of fidelity one nation cannot give to 
iinotlier than Young Bengal has given to his concpierors by 
the extensive adoption of their ways, habits, literature, and 
language in preference to those of liis own race ; and Eng- 
lishnion of all otliers sliould not be indifferent to this. The 
plea of governing India ibr tlie Indians lias been largely 
])araded. Young Bengal simply challenges the English- 
man to jnsLify tlie boast. No arrangement whatever is 
suggested tliat would be incomjiatilile with safety to Eng- 
lish rule in the East. No one wishes so much for the con- 
tinuation of th.at rule as the Hindu does. All that he 
asj)ires to is, that he may be ludd worthy to be trusti‘d as a 
su])porter of that rule. 

One great clmrge against Young Bengal is his want ol‘ 
religion; and tin's lias Ikhsi urged strenuously both by the 
I/nglish missionary and by the Old Hindu. If the rising 
generation have not renounced Hinduism openly tliey have 
certainly done so practically ; arid wliat have they acceyited 
in ])lace ol it ? It is true that some ])roiessed even from 
the outset to be theusts alter irume and Oibbon, and others 
to be Unitarian Christians, but unbaptizod ; but of the 
greater number it N\as still true lor a long time that, after 
Iiaving gi\aui up their old laith thev seemed to be in no 
haste to adojit a m^w one. It would be unjust however to 
concludci IVom this that they were atheists or infidels; 
every man is not either an atheist or an infidel, as in 
common pailance he is supposed to lie, rvho is not wedded 
to a creed by name. AV e judge leniently of those whose 
lives give evidence of piety; and the youths of Bengal are 
not, and liav e not latterly been, very deficient in morals. 
One gentleman of the class on being asked what his 
religion was, answered: Ht is Christianity without Christ, 
Alahomedani.^ni witliout Mahomet, Hinduism witliout its 
three hundred and tliirty millions of Christs and Mahomets. 
I make the Creatoi’ my study in His works ; I read His 
laws in ab I sec around me ; and the book thus open, I 
find sufficient to meet all my spiritual wants.' That there 
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the fourfold institution was created by Eruhma for the 
performance of sacrifices, for Which it was an excellent 
instrument; and that the castes produced were characterized 
by different goonas, or qualities, the Brahman being 
characterized by Satyagoona, or goodness, thejvshetriya by 
liajagoonay or passion, the Yaisyaby Tamagoonay or pride, 
and the Sudra by darkness. And the Mahdbhdntt asserts 
that there is no real difference of castes : this world being 
created by Bruhma was entirely Br;ihmanic'; it became 
afterwards separated into castes in conse(pieiice of works. 
The fiery, irascible Briihinans became Kshetriyas ; tlie 
Brfihmans who derived their livelihood from kinc became 
Vaisyas ; tliose who were addicted to falsehood and mischief 
were Sudras. 

It is clear from this evidence tliat caste was only the 
result of the expansion of the Vedic people from the banks 
of tlie Indus eastward and southward, whereby the dmyas, 
or aboriginal tribes, were reduced, which rendered it 
essential that the Brahmans and the races they conquered 
should be distinguished in some manner from outer bar- 
barians. The first thing to be done, therefore, was to 
classify the conquerors according to the duties wliich their 
conquests imposed on them ; and the first three castes were 
thus called forth, being simply gradations in the body 
politic, rendered necessary by the acquisition of an empire. 
There was no distinction of races, no congenital diversity 
between them. The original Brahmans were a thoughtful 
and contemplative people, and such of their descendants as 
still j)reservcd that character were now separated from the 
rest by being expressly made priests, and devoted them- 
selves henceforth exclusively to the worship of the gods 
and a religious life, retaining their old generic name. On 
the other hand, the more enterprising and warlike members 
of the community, who had conquered the dasyasy assumed 
that authority over their fellow-men which was in a 
manner forced on them by their altered life ; and these 
became the Kshetriyas, or kingly race, wliich, at the outset 
at least, took precedence of the Brahmans. The great mass 
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were and are many others of the same stamp ought to he 
readily admitted, and to condemn such men as irreligious 
would hardly be correct. 

A large portion of Young Bengal, hut still tlie minority, 
have since openly accepted a detiiiite religion by*thc revival 
of Vedantism. This movement was originated in 1828, 
when tlie BruJihin Sabhd of Calcutta was estaljlislied by 
Bajah liammohun Boy, for prosecuting the study ol the 
Vexldata^ a,nd for aiding in its ])romulgati()n ; and, when it 
began to languish, the was originatcMl, 

in 1881), by a party of ten friends to secure the same end^. 
The subse([uent cliauges have ])een many. The two Su.hlAs 
Avore amalgamated, and under tlieii' Joint exertion several 
Ijrancli saraaje-^ wau’c. I’oiindcd in many of the Aloluss’d. 
out-stations of lleugal. But, afterwards, th(i again 

])artc(l com[)a,ny, and Biahmoisin, itself a new crcc.d, was 
thus caily divided into S(*ets or particis, whicli arc howevei’ 
not diivctly antagonistic to each otluu’. 

The doctrines prcjudual by the llrfdimos are funda- 
mentally the same Avitli those of the Vcddnho and the 
Upanl'slKdls, but with considerabhi modiiications to suit 
the reapdrements o(‘ the age. The Bridunos say expnx'.ssly 
that tlie philoso])hy of Awasa luis nothing Avhatever 
to do with their ndigioii; and, tliough tliey do not as 
openly diseai'd the P/hciusIukIs, lliey aflirin clearly that 
tlu'y are constantly endeavouring to improve their faitli, 
and to assimilate it Avitli every tiling that is good and 
beautiful. Theirs is free impiiiy ol* tlie freest kind. 'Tlup' 
iirst picked out of tlui ITa/.s and the Ved(iiif<c whatever 
squared with their ideas of morality and trutli, and then 
continued the same pro( ess Avith the Ilible and the /vmrdv/ ; 
and, after having thus compiled a sidect code for themscdves, 
they ask complaccmtly Ar(‘. av(; not ahead of the Avorld V 
The Vcddida of A'yasa, hoAvever, still exists. It is to this 
day followed by the Du i'aID and other orthodox sectai ians ; 
and it is necessary theicfore to point out how far the 
Brdhmos have departed from it. 

The VeAxinta declares the Supreme Buler to be 
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of the peoi^le at the same time betook themselves, undei 
the name of Vaisyas, to' the occupations of trade and 
Iiusbandiy, for which tlic sphere had widened ; but, position 
apart, they continued to share several privileges in common 
with the llrfvhmans and Kshetriyas, such as reading the 
scriptures and worsliipxjing tlieir guardian deities without 
the intervention of the priestliood, these having descended 
to them as their birthrights. The concjiiered dasyasy 
wishing to be incorporated with llie rest, were also admitted 
into society, but only either as slaves, or jis handicraftsmen 
of the lowest description, tlie proud Ihfihmaii refusing 
relationsliip or alliance with liim, or to allow him a share 
in any of his exclusive privileges. As for Scythic conquests 
and immigrations, tliere is no doubt that there were many, 
audit is possible that some new castes of the lowest grades 
(i.c. Ihxrnasankars, or the mixed races) were introduced by 
them ; but the fourfold system, whicli originated with the 
VedSy was api)arently known to India in matured perfection 
long before the era of those conquests. 

The distinctions of caste in the Vedic era were undelined. 
Th(i Bralimans arc spoken of as the highest in the rank of 
precedence ; but tlierc was not at the outset much real 
difference between them and the Kshetriyas and Vaisyas. 
In fact, apparently, the Kshetriyas xvere the ruling poxver 
to commence with, and the precedence conceded to the 
Brahmans had reference only to tlieir superior piety and 
virtue. Tlie assumption of political authority by the 
Brahmans docs not date prior to the era of Parusrdm, 
throughout which period prolonged wars were maintained 
mainly on account of the Kslietriyas being aided, not only 
by the Ahaisyas, but also by the Sudras. It was after the 
tinal defeat of the Kshetriyas that the Brdhmaiis sat down 
to frame cruel and stringent rules, which were made 
particularly so to the dasyas, who, they held, had no 
business to interfere in tlieir family dilferences. 

The subsequent degeneracy of the Hindu religion led to 
the intervals bcitwcim the different classes being still fur- 
ther widened, when Uie regulations recorded by Menu were 
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of qiialities^ tlio possession of qualities being considered to 
be irreconcilable witli 2ierfe(!tion. It allows Him those 
j)]iysical attributes only whicli are indisj)ensable to a Fii’st 
Caus(‘, but none other. The Brahmos, on the contrary, 
maintain that God dll (i}uUities,tJio.^e onlqexcepted 
which vacilldte, cJidiuje, and perish, to dress Him in which 
Avoid d be to liken tlie atom of a day to tlie everlasting.— 
uiU S2)iri f, says tlie Vedanta , is homoejeneoiis, and the Sjiirit 
of (bjd tlie same in kind, tliough not in degree, witli that 
ol man. ‘The Avliole meaning of the Vedanta is com- 
prised,’ says Sadananda, ‘'in tliis, tliat Ihsilimu and 
individuated spirits are one.’ But the Jhhhmos discard 
tliese dogmas as absurd, and maintain t\vA hi mian spirit is 
(dtoijelher distinct fima the Divine Spirit, wwd is not like it 
'wncreale. — Tlie Vedantists assert tliat a, hnov'lcdpa of God 
t r(( nsforms the soul of via u into sameness 'id th the Deitij, 
and that the Inglu^st olqect of religious meditation is to 
discovei* that tlie worshi]>])er is identical with Bruhmu. 
‘As pure Avater dro))ped into the limpid lake becomes sucli 
as tliat is,’ so is tlie soul of him Avho lias attained the per- 
fection of divine knowh'dge the same Avith Bruhmu. ihit 
the Brahmos repudiate the doctrine as abliorrent, and 
helieve in a distinct future state of conscious existence 
J ())• man, in v'hich the hiphest (jrade of feUcitij, resembling 
that (f the Deity, viay he attained . — 'I'he Vedanta, and the 
Dpanishials invnrmldy ivpivscmt (Jed to be iinconnected 
ouith the cares of the v:orld,llii being ‘ like one asleep 
but the Brahmos stoutly maintain that He 'is eternally 
aivake ami ever vjatchjul, and is incessantly assigning 
to Ills creidures their respective y)/t 7 ’po,sTs, and tliat by 
His ‘ inscrutable providence all things are tending to ulti- 
mate and universal Avelfare.’ — The Brahmos maintain that 
the Avorshi}) of God consists in the contemjilation of His 
moral and natural attributes, and in tlie obedience of His 
laAvs, Avliicli includes the practice of virtue ; but the jiractice 
of virtue forms no jiart of the Avorshij) of the Vedantists, 
who, on the contrary, believe that it stands so far in the. 
way oj salvatwn that, even when the knowledge of God is 
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matured. Even by them, however, though the Bnllmians 
were elevated above the otlier ‘classes, the community to 
be governed was explicitly shown to be composed of the 
Jirst tliree classes, which indicated their common relation- 
ship with each other \ and large powers were Jeft with both 
the Kshetriyas and the Vaisyas. Tlie Kshetriyas had still 
the higli honour conceded to them of protecting the earth, 
tlie cattle, and the clergy, and of fighting to death in vin- 
dication of their trust. ‘ A Kshetriya,^ says* Krishna to 
Arjun, in the Gita, 'lias no duty suxierior to lighting. 11 
thou art slain, thou wilt obtain lieaveii ; if thou art vic- 
torious, thou wilt enjoy a world.* The sphere of the Vaisyas 
was yet more useful, the whole commerce of the country 
being left in their hands. 

As regards tlie Sudras, Menu apparently did not care to 
notice them on their own account, considering them to be 
useful only so far as they contributed to the advantage or 
convenience of the higher classes. He accordingly laid 
down that the only duty of the Sudra on earth was 
servitude, and especially under the Bnlhmaiis ; that wliether 
bought, or unbought, he could be compelled to perform 
nienial duty - that no collection of wealth by him was 
allowable, lest it should give pain to BrcUimans ; and tliat 
the religious penance for l^illing him was no greater than 
that for killing a cat, a dog, a frog, and a lizard. The ab- 
horrence ill which the compiered race was lield could not 
well have been more strongly expressed ; though, of course, 
the prescripts of the law were never fully accepted or 
enforced. The Institutes are generally held rather as an 
ideal of what the Bnihmans wished, than what they were 
able, to enforce ; and, in point of fact, tlie Sudras at the 
time of the legislator were apparently much better off than 
they had ever been before, the prolonged wars of the 
Brdhmans and the Kshetriyas having given them the op- 
portunity to achieve their freedom. Tor all the severity 
of Menu’s texts it would not be right, therefore, to con- 
clude that the actual condition of the Sudras, even in his 
age, was worse than, or as bad as, that of the villeins under 
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acquired, ilic devotee cannot obtain emancipat ion till the 
effect of His 'works is ivorn out ; ' for the arrow wliich 1 ms 
been sliot coiii])letes its iliglit, nor falls to tlie ground till 
its speed is spent, and tlie potter’s wheel, once set in 
motion, whirls till tlie velocity communicated to it is 
exhausted/ — Tlie Vedantists recpiire a total renwncial ion 
and forr/etfid'uess of the ivorld as imperatively necessary 
to the attainment of liberation ; ‘liberation,’ says the text, 
‘is to be obtained only by divine wisdom, wliicli cannot 
exist in the mind without wholly extinguishing all con- 
sciousness of outward things liy meditation on the one 
Ih’uhmu/ Hut the Hihhmos object to sucli sacrifice and 
apathy, and strongly maintain tliat a life of activitij is a 
life of (jodli ness . — The Veddnia declares the laws of (/od 
to be immutable and iinbimding: obey them faithfully and 
they carry their own rc^ward with them ; disobey them and 
you suifer — not from tlie satisfaction of tlie Deity in one 
case, or His dissatisfaction in the other, but from tlie system 
of government He has been pleased to establish. This is 
also admitted by the Hrahmos ; but, they add, that evil 
deeds may n(‘vertheless be expiated by repentance and 
an earned endearowr to avoal travsyr ess ions, which is 
contrary to the Vedantic doctrine that crimes can only be 
cancelled by yood 'ivorks^ on the principle on which debts 
are cancelled by o])ligatioiis. — The Hiahmos direct that 
tla^y appetiies and 'passions he held in co^drol aiul the 
hefter clccss e)f affiwtions he ere raised; while the Veddnho 
maintains that they sliould Jill be annihilated and extirpated 
by those who wish for libei’ation. — Tinally, the Hiahmos 
maintain that God created the world out of noth ing ; 
while the Vedantists as stoutly assert that ‘nothing can 
come out of notliing,’ and that the world is therefore only 
an illusory nioddfication of spirit, educed by Maya, which 
is itself unreal. 

The peculiar doctrines of the Brahmos, as distinguished 
from those of the Vedantists, may therefore be thus summed 
up : They believe in the existence of a Supreme Buler })os- 
sessed of superlative and infinite attributes. They believe 
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the feudal system, or of the helots in Greece. Menu ex- 
pressly says that the Sudras were not only not to read the 
Vedsy but were also not to hear them read to them ; and 
yet a reference to the most important of the Scriptures, 
the Ri<j Ve^d^ shows that some of its Siddm were com- 
posed by a Sudra named Kanasha Ailusha, a clear proof 
that tlie perverse discrimination enjoined by the law was 
never actually observed. The Sudra’s right to property 
was always admitted, and, apart from the text quoted, is 
admitted in Menu’s code itself ; and the law also extended 
its protection to his person, notwithstanding the flimsy 
penance prescribed by it in the event of his being 
killed. 

The dasyasy alter the conquest of Ilindustdn Proper by 
the Brahmans, formed the bulk of the Sudra class ; but 
there is clear evidence to show tliat the nucleus of the 
class was otherwise formed. We read in the Vishnu Purdn 
that Prishdra became a Sudra from having killed his 
rjoovods cow. Menu also says that the Brdhinan who, not 
having studied the Veds, applies diligent attention to a 
different and worldly study, soon falls to the condition of 
a Sudra, and his descendants Jifter him. It may be j^re- 
simied from these statements that the original fourth class 
was formed by the degradation of delinquents from the 
higher grades, which probably accounts for the circum- 
stance of particular races descended from the same stock 
with the Brdhmans being now' classified below them. This 
is especially the case with the Kdyasths of Bengal, who 
object to their being classified with the Sudras, but have no 
distinct position assigned to them. They are of the same 
golray or stock, with the Brdhmans, which the Brdhmans 
account for by asserting that the Kayasths accepted the 
gotras of their spiritual teachers. But both tradition and 
the Purdns indicate with sufficient clearness that the 
descent of the two classes was originally from the same 
source. 

The law^ relating to the Sudras was, we have seen, very 
severe, the severest of all prescriptions against them being 
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lie IS altogetlier flistiiict from otlicr existoiicos, aiuT 
]iot essentially the same xvitli any of tliem. They believe 
tliat no knowledge, however vast, no rectitude, however 
great, can transform a human lieing into sjuneness witli 
the Deity, fhongh it may elevate him to a felicity resem- 
bling that of tlio C’rcatoi'. They ivcogniso Tiim in the 
light of a ])rovidcnt fatlier, ever watchful, and so regulating 
the wliole creation by inscrutable mc.'ins as to make every- 
thing load to ultimate and universal welfare. I’liey believe 
in a moral government of the universe, in Avliieli ola'dicnee 
ks knoAvledge, virtue, and happiness, and disobedience 
Ignorance, vice, and misery; and tliey assert tliat the 
worsbij) of God consists in tlii.s obedience, which includes 
the ]iract]ce of active virtues. The actions of life, they 
state, are compensated liy a designed adjustment ofrmvards 
and ]iunishmeuts ; but rejieutanco, they still contend, is 
useful as an expiation of crime. And they regard life as a 
state of lU'ogression, in which advance is to be made only 
by purifying our jiassious and inclinations, to wbicli end 
directions are carefully laid down. 

'Ibis short .summary, if we have herein represented tlio 
belief of the llifihmos .aright, comjuises, we belie\'e, the 
sum-total of their (hparture from the fait h of the Vedantists, 
and it cannot be ilenied that, by this deviation, they have 
materially im])roved the old creed. Young Tlengal has 
fully A indicatod both his common-sense and judgment liy 
the modifications he has adopted, and it is a matter of very 
secondary impertauce that all those modifications arc not 
orthodox. Host ol the ucav ideas have been borrowed 
from other religions, or educed from the innate conscious- 
ness of human mature ; and the Erahmos courageously 
assert that it is so. Tlie only (piestion that really arises is,. 
Avbetbev the religion thus manufactured is superior to 
Christianity, whicli is offered to tlie pieojile by the mis- 
sionaries. Lut this docs not come into practical considera- 
tion, OAu'ng to the ja'ogrcs.s of Chri.stian conversion in the 
country having, up to this time, been very poor. India 
does not pronmsetobe Christianized in a hurry ; it is to bo 
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the one we have cited, namely,* that tliey were not only 
not allowed to road the Scriptures, but were prevented iVom 
obtaining instruction in them from others. Tluj ItiluU^cs 
and Ficrdns only were left to tliem, in common with the 
other classes, for tlie attainment of perfection ; but it was 
a great concession tliat tlie law lield them eligible to pro- 
motion if ]^crrection was attained. ‘ Pure in body ,an(l 
mind, Immbly serving the higher classes, mild in speech, 
never a.rrf\gant, ev(‘r seeking refuge in Ihuliinans princi- 
pally, tlie Sudra/ says INbaiu, ‘ may attain the most eminent 
class.’ Hut this (ioiie(\ssiou was r<p])arently withdrawn im- 
mediately al'ler tin* ag(', of Menu, for Culluca, his com- 
mentator, adds to tljc text the signiticant words — ^ in 
another Iransmigration’ only. In lh(‘. olden days, however, 
the instances of such (‘levations were many. Achahi ]\liini, 
vsays the Vdjra Sifchi, w'as l.)oru of an elephant, Kesa 
I’ingala of an owl, Agastya iVluni from the Agasti ilowcr, 
Kausika from Hie kuNo grass, Kapila from a moidvcy, (laii- 
tania Irom a creepei', Drona Acharjya from an earthen pot, 
laittri Itishi from a ]>artridge, ranisram from dust, Sringa 
Ibshi from a d(‘er, Vasliista from a courtezan, and IsTiirad 
!Mmii from a female spirit-seller. It is dillicult, indeed, 
clearly to understand tlic alh'gorical meaning of an ele- 
phant, an owl, a tlower, a blad(i of grass, a monkey, a 
creejier, a pot, a l>ird, dust, and a fleer, in connection with 
the l)irlh of the sages named ; but it is clear that these 
oihiiital metaphors were oidy nuiant to cover tlieirlow origin. 
Yet all tliesc individuals were llnilinians. It were vain 
to ing(^ that the defect of their birth was probably 
inei ely on the motlier’s side. Sucli an assertion would be 
contrary to the spirit of the Sh/istras, which class the 
Vaidyas, Naishadas, and Miirdhabliisliiktas with the irn- 
purer tribes ; and Menu clearly mentions that Hhey only 
wlio are liorn in a direct order of wives eqaal in chtss, and 
virgins at the time of marriagi , are to lie (amsidered as the 
same in class with their fathers.’ If it be urged that none 
of them were Sudras by birth, but were probably Kshetriyns 
or A aisyas, who wer^^ congcmitally of the same rank with 
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feared that she will never be Avholly or extensively Cliris- 
tianized. The single point for decision, therefore, is, 
whether Brfdimoism does not offer to the people a better 
religion than tliose to which they have Iiitherto been accus- 
tomed. Vedantism, et simple, is too ^liflicult and 

nietapliysical to answer the wants of the rising generation ; 
Poiiranism is too absurd to satisfy tliem ; nor can tliey now 
go back to tlie simplicity of the SavMtas. For the really 
educated minority theism, as they understand it, has 
answered, and may continue to answer. But for the mass 
some general religion is absolutely necessary; and, if 
Brahmoism supplies that want, it will liave achieved a 
great good, greater than any that has been attempted since 
the days of Chaitanya. 
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the Bnllimans, we have still the instance of Vjllmik to fall 
hack upon, as he was undoubtedly a Siidra who raised 
himself to the Iiigliest class by the force of his talents and 
austerities. This shows that, notwithstanding all prescrip- 
tions to tlie contrary, the original restrictions of caste were 
not so pr(H.ns(? and arbitrary as the after-legislation of Menu 
and others would lead us to suppose. The fact is that, 
tho^.gh tlio Th’ahmans purposely degraded the dasyas 
by .assigning them the lowest place in civil society, they 
felt tljat it would materially improve their own interests 
to allow tlie best and brightest specimens of the conrpiered 
race to rank .and .associate with themselves, a lesson which 
the Englisli conquerors of the country have not yet fully 
appreciated. 

The last rank in tlie social scale, according to Menu, was 
that occupied by the Barnasankars, or the cast(dcss, the 
progeny of uiili«;:iy alliances, wliich the restrictions of the 
Sliastras wore final )le to prevent. FortuiKi and beauty held 
out many tem])tati()ns wliich religion was not strong enough 
to resist ; and the very first delinquents were probalily the 
Brjllimans tliemselves, who set aside their own anatliemas 
for the dusky charms of dasya damsels. The thirteenth 
verse of the tliii’d cliaptcw of Mimu gives the Iiigher classes 
the privilege, of marrying women of tlie lower orders; but this 
license was granted apparently only to legitimize the issue 
born of siuh unions, witlioiit conceding to them equality of 
status and ])osition. Xor w.as the ])rivilege long continued, as 
such marriages iiave been lield to be illegal for many cen- 
turies now. But, liesides these, other clandestine unions 
took j)lacc, by which the casteless race was mainly 
str(‘ngthcn(*d. 

Evtm in the ag(i of Menu the class thus formed com- 
prised a numerous l)ody ; and the necessities of society 
having ini ermcMliately extended beyond the n.arrow limits 
within which tliey were formerly confimid, tlie legislator 
was obliged to c^' issify the Barnasankars, and to enlist tlicm 
in the service of tl'o Ciaaniunify by assigning to tln‘,m tlie 
lower duties of life. Thiity^six branches of these are 
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TITNDU WOMEN; THEIR CONDITION AND CHARACTER. — I’ART I. 

The women of India form a more interesting theme of 
inquiry even than Young Bengal and the Parsees, par- 
ticularly as much is not known of tliem at present to the 
outsid(i world, from tlie general unwillingness of the 
natives to speak on tlie subject. According to tlie customs 
of the country, women are Jiever spoken of in company ; 
and for a stranger to ask about them is accounted cither 
as a mark of ignorance of tlie national manners, or a wilful 
infringement of tliem. The researcli of Europeans lias, 
nevertheless, been very persistent, and one tiling at least 
is now clearly understood, that tlie chief feature of female 
life in India is the cultivation of the domestic virtues, to 
which all the laws and lawgivers of the ancient world, in- 
cluding the Bible itself, attached tlie greatest importance. 
We shall endeavour, in this and the following chapter, to 
give a sketch of the inner life of the ladies of Bengal, of 
whom we know best ; but our remarks will not on that 
account be the less applicable to the ladies of the rest of 
the peninsula, as their general condition and cliaracter 
scanady dilfer from those of their sisters of Bengal. 

On the ('ondition of unmarried females there is not 
much to say, as that condition embraces a period of 
ten years only, reckoned from the earliest days of infancy, 
witliin wliich interval most of them are married, or, as the 
expicssion goes, are disposed of. The birth of a female 
child is lo'* the most part an undesired event in a native 
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generally mentioned in the sacred books, tliongli some 
authorities give a different number. According to tlieJdti- 
mdldy or Garland of Classesyim extract of t 1 i(i Riulrarndld 
Tantray tlie chief of these classes are: ( 1 ) Mnrdliablii- 
shikta, born of a BiAhrnan and a daughter*of the Ksliet- 
riya class, whose duty is limited to tlui teaching of military 
exercises; (2) Yaidya, or doctor, s])riing from a Vaisya 
woman and a J3nlhman; (3) Naishfida, or lislierman, boTn of a 
female Siidra and a ]mest ; (4) Mahishya, whose profession 
is declarcid to be music, astronomy, and catth^-lierding ! 
sprung from a Xshetriya and a girl of the V aisya tribe ; 
(5) Agra, condemned by Menu to the duty of killing and 
confining such, animals as live in holes, but according to • 
the Tantra gifted with the sacred ins|)iralion of ]M')etry, 
born of a Sudra woman and a man of the warrior ti*ibe ; 
( 0 ) Karana, or Kiiyasth, professionally a courtier or a 
scribe, born of a Vaisya and a Sudnlni ; (7) Suta, or ostler 
and (‘Jiarioteer, begotten by a .Kshetriya on. woman of the 
jniestly order ; ( 8 ) Magadha, or itinerant trader, born of a 
daughter of the military class and a Vaisya; (0) Vhxideha, 
sprung from a woman of the Brahman class and a itian 
of the merchant tribe, degraded to wait on women ; ( 10 ) 
Ayogdva, ])orn of a Vaisya woman and a Sudra, having 
the [)rofession of a carpenter assigned to him ; and so on, 
till we come to tlie Clianddl, sprung IVom .a gii‘1 of tlie 
Briihman class and a Sudra, whom all aullioriti(*s concur 
in ])lacing at the bottom of the list. Tn this arrangenunit, 
from the different raidvs assigned to the offsprings noticed, 
it will be perc(?ived tliat Bralimaiiicxd ingfuiuity attached 
to female infidelity dirfer(mt sha(i(*s of guilt, varying, not 
accordi.ng to the circumstances *jf iheir tem))tatioii, but ac- 
cording to the rank of tlui ])a.rtir.s with whom they W(‘re 
unhappily connected. In tlie sana* s]>iiat Menu classes the 
sons of women only" one deg;n‘o Iowan* than tlieir loveivs — 
namely, the iMuplhabhi.shiktad.he M;vhishy.v,aud t\\e Karana 
or Ivayasth — in the first gi*inh^ ; while he places the sous 
of women two or three degrees heiow their lovers in a l()W(‘r 
grade wdtli others, and, placing tiui Vaidyas at tlicir ]ic;id. 
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family ; but tliey err who assert that female children are 
branded as sources of regret, and are never smiled upon 
till they liave been given away in marriage. If the 
Shastras have considered it of importance to regulate 
nicely the estimation in which the childrei^ of dilferent 
sexes should he held, if the position of women in tlie 
country makes even tlie fondest father wisli at heart that 
his girl had becm a hoy, it does not necessarily I’ollow tliat 
the sex of a child is a perpetual torment to its parents ; 
nor is it true that a female infant is slighted more pointedly 
in India than in other parts of the world. So far as 
children are concerned, all tlie world over there seems to 
he only one feeling on tlie sul)ject, namely, that hoys are 
preferred to girls ; but not even in India has superstition 
or custom so far triumphed over nature as to make a child 
anything hut dear unto its parents, irrespective of its sex. 
The redemption of a Hindu in after life depends, accord- 
ing to his religion, on the lives of his children ; and, in 
this respect, the male cliild of a daughter has the same 
privilege as its own sons. It is not likely, therefore, that 
the daughter should he slighted solely for her sex. 

The cliildren are earlier separated in India than in 
most other countries. At seven or eight years no hoy will 
p)ut up with the iinpro])riety of having a girl for his play- 
fellow ; and girls often cease to mingle in the society ol 
boys even in the nursery, if tliey can ])ick up friends of 
their own sex. How far the old remai'k that sisters love 
their brothers better than they love each other is conect, 
we know not ; hut in India sisters seem to preier eacli 
other’s company to that of their brothers. Tin’s is iiartly, 
if not entirely, owing to the dissimilarity of training 
marked out for the sexes even at that age. Hoys go to 
school to learn to rearl and write, or are set to those 
pursuits at home. But the Hindu does not care so much 
for the culture of the female mind, and girls are suffered 
to grow u]) in jgnorance. All the mental training im- 
parted to them consists of tlie lectures they receive from 
their m others, which embrace a variety of subjects, inclu- 
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iiieiitions the Naisliada, Agra, Suta, Miigadlia., Yaidelia,. 
Ayogava, and Cliandal in succession. All tlio occnj^ations 
^vhicll the sagacity ot tlie Slulstr.as had not previously 
provided for were distributed aiuoiig these tril)es, which 
probably reniapied for some time in great isolation, till they 
got mixed with the Siidras and made common cause witli 
tluan. K\'c.*iituaU}^ the Kshetriyas and tlie Vaisyas also were 
nunged in them, whereby all the lower classes were mixed to- 
getlier, Avliic'h \ irtnally divided the community into the two 
urand divisions of llrfdimans and llarnasankars. In the same 
Avay the duties assigned to the several oithu’s got jumbled^ 
though not to the sanu> extent. Tlie law cJialkeil out tlu'. 
duties of life for eveiy class, the station of every individual 
Avas uiialterahly fixed, and insurmountahle barriers Avere 
set up to Avithhuld tluan from mixing with (^ach other. Ihit, 
in thesanu' ]>rc‘alh, it Avas also prevseribed that tin' I>r;ihman, 
nimble, to subsist by bis saceixlotal duties, Avas at lilierty to 
take. 11]) tlie duties of the Kslietriya, Vaisya, and Sudra ; 
the Kslietriya, in like circumstances, to deseimd to Die 
duties of the Ahiisya and f^iidra ; the Vaisya., to those of the 
Sudra ; ami the Sudra, to those of the impurer castes : and, 
Avlum all the ordersgot mixed so far as to admit of a C(.)in-- 
munit v' of interest, s, tlie ial,»onrs and einploymeiits assigntMl 
to theaii U(H;essa.rily got confounded to a considerahle 
degree. As the law did not, hoAvevev, permit any geni'val 
aseent tlie in-filiman class, the duties and employments of 
lli.it (dass were neAmrinterlered with. TJie udAxintages were 
al! on the stronger side; and Avith the stronger side they 
W(‘re r.ontl'uied. Tlii^ liigher orde-rs Avere allowed to over- 
load the lower orders Avitli additional labourers Avhenover 
t 1 u‘.y chose to do so ; but no encroachment on the rights 
of tlui hr.-'t grade Avas permitteil, or Avas ever attem[)ted. 

Tiie rights which wcic given to the I'rahman he has thus 
retainctl to lliis day. Tlie text says that the l>riihmaii 'is 
a jxnvcrful divinity, Avhetlicv cousecrated or popular’; and 
so the ])ositioii lie a.'isumed Avhcu the .lyraltiiianaH of the 
V(As Avere AvrittL i lias i‘een preserved, notAvitlistauding 
that lie has icciincai cccaiderably since then, both in piety 
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-sive of religion. The principles of propriety and decorum 
are in particular instilled into their youthful minds with 
the greatest care, and glimpses of their future destiny 
communicated to them. All this information is given 
orally ; hut 'it is repeated so often that no part of it fails 
to make a lasting impression on tlie mind ; and tlius the 
girl learns everytliing that the mother knows, both singing, 
as it were, tlie same old song. 

The sports and pastimes of girls are as dissimilar to 
tliose of boys as is tlieir intellectual training. Now and 
tlicn, indeed, they are found indulging in amusements 
common to both sexes. Swift as so many Atalantas, girls 
are occasionally seen chasing each other, oftener still, 
playing hide-and-seek with bandaged eyes, and with as 
much eag(nmess as boys. But these impetuous diversions 
are not legitimately their own. Those; that belong to tluun 
especially are of a more sedentary character, and are also 
more ingenious ; and their toys — for the most part repre- 
senting men, women, and children — enigross all their 
attention. The boys — mischievous as they are in all parts 
of the world, and naturally prone to ])lay pranks — get out 
of the nursery as soon as tliey are allowed the fre(;dom. 
But the girls are ever fond of nestling under the mother’s 
wings at home ; and, like their education, their amusements 
also are of an indoor character. They are not wanting 
in the playful gaiety of childhood, but there is not anuch 
active energy in them, and no self-reliance. The 
daughter’s elbow leans ever on the mother’s breast. 
Mothers necessarily retain over their daughters the 
greatest authority — much greater than what they retain 
over their sons. 

Bodily exercises for female children there are none. 
Even the exercises of Hindu boys are tame as compared 
with the gymnastics of other nations ; and as for women, 
they liave no active exercises at all. But they are early 
taught to be useful, that in their husband’s family they 
may not be jeered at as unprofitable bargains ; and the 
exertions thus called forth answer the purposes of health 
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and learning. Ignorance and crime in tlic ih’iilimans are 
strongly condemned by the Slnlstras ; but for no crime and 
no ignorance are tluiy to forfeit the respect of the lower 
classes. Virtually, then, the great object kept in view by 
the rishis in organizing the distinctions of ^caste after tlui 
conquest ^of the das^aSy namely, the assumption of a 
sujjerior standing over the compiered races, lias, through all 
the vicissitudes which the institution has ]\assed through, 
been maintained, with all rights and privileges appertaining 
thereto, (ixcept such as foreign supremacy has necessarily 
negatived. The llrahman, according to the law, is the 
(‘hief of the whole creation ; his very birth is a constant 
incarnation of Dharma; all things existing in the universe 
belong to him; ]il)erality to him is made incumbent on 
e\'ery virtuous man, and is an especial duty of tluj king ; 
his life and pm-son are |)rotecte(l by tlu^ severest enact- 
ments ; he can never be forced to become a slave; the king 
is not to provoke his anger ; the magistrates are not to 
imagine evil in their liearts against him ; and the j)ublicat 
large have but one duty, to minister to his appetites in 
(‘Very way practicable. This pre-cininenco he certainly 
still enjoys with every orthodox ITindu, though the 
Ihiglishman may not allow him to enforce it legally. What 
time has destroyed are only the barriei’S which were set up 
between the remaining classes to kec]3 them apart from each 
other. Even this were a great gain, if the destruction had 
been complete; hut, while the Kshetriyas, Vaisyas, and 
Sudras h.ave so mixed up with the Barnasankars that 
they cannot be separately distinguished, the old leaven has 
soured the whole dough, which has led the Barnasankars 
to redivide themselves into a let of minor classes that affect 
to kei^p separate from each other, and sharply dispute for 
precedence among themselves. Instead of four divisions 
there are now more than forty, which, for all social pur- 
poses at least, are as distinct from each other as the 
Kshetriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras ever were. What they 
all agree in is in rendering honour and obeisance to the 
Brahmans, wiiicli no stage of civilisation and no political 
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sufficiently well. Dancing, riding, and singing are ob- 
jected to as improper accomplishments ; but sweeping the 
house, cleaning the utensils of tlie family, and even assist- 
ing at cookery, are taught them as a part of tlie necessary 
training for fulfilling the duties they are l^und to; and 
the healthiness of the employnumts makes ample amends 
tor their meanness. Tn the Rdrmiyitna we read that Sita, 
though the daughter of a king, swept the house ; in doing 
which, she was accustomed to lift with one hand the bow 
tliat Janaka had received from Siva, wliich made the 
king determine not to give away liis daughter to any one 
who could not bend tlie l)ow. This is precisely the case 
to this monumt ; and the labour thus imposed preserves tlie 
children from becoming entirely useless and indohmt, and 
gives full excrcis(‘ even to tlie strongi^st, improving both 
appearance and health. Pale clieeks and a languid aspect 
ai’O rare among women in India, while active habits and 
alertness of mind are quite common with them. Clean- 
limbed and agile, a girl of ten years may be seen daily 
discharging duties without fatigue which would almost 
require a labourer to get through ; and there is no doubt 
that the discharge of these callings goes far to accomplish 
those ends which are elsewhere sought to be secured by 
backboards and dancing. 

Ill India every iiKmiber of society marries. The mar- 
riage state is considered essential, as well to one's personal 
usefulness as to the welfare of the community. Nothing 
is more urgent in a young man than to seek out a wife ; 
and celibacy is considered so disre[)utable that it is almost 
unknown. As for women, they must marry. It is a dis- 
grace if one cannot find a husband — not only to herself, 
but to her family. Daughters growing old under the 
paternal roof are nowhere to be seen, except among the 
Kulin Erdlimans, who have not the same facilities of 
marrying them away as the rest of the community. To 
be subservient to the wants and pleasures of men is re- 
cognised as the only aim and end of female existence. 
Women can have no aspirations beyond conjugal happi- 
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convulsions liavo materially disturbed. Tlio only vigorous 
eflbrt to throw off the Br;iiiman yoke was that made by 
the Buddhas, wliich was unsuccessful. Chaitanya took up 
the contest after tluan, but liis success was not consider- 
able ; and thq Vysnubs now, though they still renounce 
caste in tlieory, seldom do so in practice. 

The question of Bnihman precedence has, however 
anothi'.r phase which must not bo overlooked. Tlie code 
of Menu, which conceded so many ])rivileges to the 
Brilliman, ])rescrLbed to him at the same time a life of 
study, rotirenu'ut, and austerity, such as Icd't no leisure for 
the pursuit of ani])ition. Even for daily Inod and raiment 
he was lel‘t dependent on the attachment and veneration of 
the other classes ; and, as a class, tlu'. Brahmans always 
evinced the giwatest disr(‘gard for wealtli, tliough not for 
other worldly advjintagos. They rei)resented the sovereign 
on the beiuih ; they iutev])reted the la ws ; tluiy expounded 
the sacred books, wliicli the Kshetriyas and the Vaisyas 
were barely allowed to read ; they were the only inter- 
cessors with heaven ; tlirough them only were olha’ings to 
be rendered ; they alone could pnxside over rites and 
ceremonies. But tliey did not gain substaiiti.ally by the 
elevation thus staaircd to them; they reccuved iio presents 
but of i’(uit-free hinds, and cows, and grains, (except from 
kings, wlin occasionally gave them also chariots, horses, 
and lumps of gold. Tiiey Avere exempt, indeed, from tax- 
ation and similar contributions, hut that was hardly a con- 
cession to a class that had no money to ])ay. If the law 
gave thviin a moiety of all treasure- troves forfeited to the 
government, we may take it for granted that such forfeitures 
were extremely rare. 

The .Brahmans were the eartldy gods of the country — its 
devat(U ; iiu evil of enormous magnitude, as wo find it in 
our dfiy, but an evil that did much good work in the past 
as a repressing auihority amid the convulsions the country 
passed tliiviigh; jiii evil that secaired civilisation and 
learning for a (.)[ centuries, though in a stereoty])ed 

form. ]'vi:u now every I'niliiuaii is a gentleman. Long 
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ness : and it is believed impossible that a virgin state can 
be one of innocence. Scdicitude is therefore early felt for 
tlie marriage of girls, and arrangements are made about it 
at a time when in otlier countries parents barely think of 
putting tliem to school. 

As in TIomer we read Achilles declaring that his father 
I eleiis would mate liim with a bride, so in India the 
marriage of children is left entirely witli their parents, and 
wlien parents are dead, with grandfathers, brothers, or 
guardians, tlie parties to be united having no vote in the 
matter. J he business part of the affair is generally con- 
ducted by prolessional matclimakers, who are well versed 
in Hindu genealogy, and are often intrusted witli the whole 
work, from carrying tlie first ])roposa]s of the unicn to 
arranging the final adjustment of the marriage settlements, 
parents concerning themselv(‘s only witli the more delicate 
duty ol‘ picking and choosing. Formerly tliese match- 
makers vau'O men; but of late women have embraced the 
prot(iSsion, and from the privilege they enjoy of having 
access to tlie zcvdnd they are, fiir the most part, more 
successful in tlieir business than their male competitors. 
As to selecting and rc^jecting, jiarents generally discharge 
the duty (‘onscientiously (mougli, and it waire uncharitable 
to suspei't otlierwise. We are firmly jiersuaded that the 
considerations usually weighv.id and resolved by them are 
those bi\st calculated to insure the growth of connubial 
happiness and fin e ; and, in point of fact, there is un- 
doubtedly (juite as large a proportion of well-matched 
couph^sin India as any wh(‘re else. In Eui’ope, the husband 
and wdfe study each other’s temper, inclinations, and turn 
of mind before they are married; this gives the parties a 
freedom ot clioice. But, alas for such freedom ! Lovers’ 
eyes are provmbially blind. They see not objects in their 
real light. They marry, and marriage dissipates the false 
brilliancy that had dazzled their discretion. Too much of 
good had been seen belbre, but reality now" disappoints 
expectation, and the disappointment is great. For lovers 
to choose is, tlierefore, but a fallacious privilege ; and to it. 
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ages of supremacy liave given him an easy dignity, wliicli 
all Ins poverty lias not taken a\vy from him. Even tliose 
Brahmans who are degraded to menial offices, such as 
siredrs and cooks, do not descend to the same servility as 
servants of other castes. The subjection of the lower 
ordei’S to them continues, mainly because tlu'se orders are 
less educated than the Bnlhmans. Except the Kiiyasth 
and the Yaidya, no one approaches the Bi-clliman within 
respectable distance in knowledge ; and even the youfhs of 
the rising generation, who contemn caste, are content to 
make their 'proadni to the haughty descendants of the 
ris/ils^ albeit it is not one of such reverence as they were 
accustonujd to receive in the past. 

There is still another phase of the tpiestion to be under- 
stood. The laws condemned the Sudixis and the Barna- 
sankars to contempt; l)ut, practically, within a short time 
after the age of JMeiiu, we iiiid individuals of those classes 
figuring often as the king’s advisers, and not seldom as the 
occupants of thrones ; while, as a rule, the classes seem 
always to have included men of substance and power, 
against whom such laws as Menu laid down were 
necessarily inoi^erative. The artiticial divisions of the code 
existed, in fact, only on the paper on which they were 
written. It was not possible to enforce them fully without 
convulsing the framework of society; and it does not 
appear that any attempt to eidbrce them strictly Avas e^mr 
made. They existed on record, but the intercourse of 
societ}^ was regulated by opinion. 

The caste system came into active operation at about the 
same time that Vyasa began to compile the Ve(h, and 
hence the allusions to it that are to be met with in those 
records. But the very nature of tliose allusions establishes 
clearly that the system had not then attained any maturity 
of growth. The code of Menu was compiled in the age of 
Bhrigu, about B.C. 900, by which time the confusion of 
classes had already given rise to the formation of the im- 
purer castes, so that the duration of the first pure stage of 
the system musr have been very brief. But though it did 
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wo fear, is to bo attributed the extensive unhappiness 
resulting from European marriages. To mitigate the evil, 
Dr. Johnson suggested th.at all marriages should be mad (3 
by the lord-chancellor, upon tlie only considerations of 
character and circumstances. Tliis is exac tly tl le course 
followed in India,, where tlie lord-chancellors ol families 
are intrusted with the matter, with absolute and liiial 
])owers. Much time and trouble are saved by the process, 
and all the advantages foreseen by the learned doctor are 
secured. There is no elopement, no throwing away one’s 
self on a dolt or a villain, no losing of hearts for a })lume 
or a riUon, no paying — as La,dy lllessinglon so caustically 
obsmwiis — for a inonlh of honey with a lite full o! viiu'gar. 
The 2)arents choosig and not the children ; and, being free 
irom the heat and lV)liy of youth, they generally (dioose 
Well. At all iivcints, all wonum, honudy or laindsome, are 
provided for. An English maiden, versed in literature and 
the arts, often does not gi‘t a market at all ; but the most 
ignorant Hindu girl nevau* ha,s to wait beyond her time. 
And as for love, ‘ ]\rarry first, and love will come after,’ is 
the motto, a,nd, to tla^ best cf our belief^ it docis come 
after in most cases. Am two ])ersons connected by the ties 
of ordinary friendshi}) can live constantly together for ma,ny 
y(‘ars without huding for eaidi othm* mure kindliness than 
they comnienced with; and wlnm two of different sexes do 
so, the result must Ixi stronger while alike. 

As to the ol)servation of the j:Vbbe Dubois, that to marry 
or to buy a wilV; are synonymous in India, we can only say 
that lie sliould liave kiowii b(*tt(^r if he meant that as a 
general remark. Undoubtedly cases do occur in which 
there is great imapialily of age between tlie jiarties con- 
nected togidher, or in which, except the wealth of the 
husband’s family, there is no other consideration to prefer 
him. r>ut in wlcit part of the world does this not happen ? 
Generally, the cliaractei’ and ([ualifications of the bridegroom 
are examined with particular care, on one side, and also 
the state of his I'calth and Ins prospects in life; and the 
beauty, address, manners, and disposition of tlie bride are 
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not abiilo long in its purity, it lias retained a turbid 
vitality for not less tlian^two thousand and eight hundred 
years, and up to this moment sliows no signs of decay. 

Besides the Hindu tribes there are many races living in 
the country in an isolated condition who claim the name 
of Idindus but deny the autliority of the Veds and the 
PwrdnSy disregard the institution of castes, and differ 
greatly from the bulk of tlie people. These, it is to be 
presumed, arc the descendants of the aboriginal dasyas 
wlio did not accept degradation and the name of Siulra 
from tlic Bnllimans. Their number now, as then, is very 
inconsiderable ; but, far from caste being abandoned in a 
hurry, it looks as if these are gravitating towards its rules 
and observances. 
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as particularly inquired after on the other — these being 
her chief accoinplishnients in a country where she is with- 
held from knowledge. In some cases the increase of family 
distinction and Avorldly im])ortance is also consvdted on 
hotli sides. Avdiat llicji ? How does that reflect against 
tlie arrangement so h)ng as the ])rimaiy considerations 
referred to are not neglected ? IMoney matters are perhaps 
in many cas(*s largely discussed ; but tluit is a good 
custom. In this age of practical living, people cannot live 
on air; and it is desirable that inquiries sliould be made 
befon' mairiage whetlun* tlie man nmrrying has a house to 
h(Kq) Ids wile in, and nu'ans to feed her. Tlie alilie says 
that he lias never seen two Hindu marriage's that really 
united the hearts of tlui parlies closely. No, not at the 
time surely, Ibr tlu'u they an* cliildren ; lent we shall 
undertake to cite three instances of hapjiy matches among 
the Hindus for every two any person, in sup])ort of the 
abhe’s assertion, will point out to us among Kiiropeans, 
We ai'c ])i'(q)a)*('d to admit that Hindu husbands do fre- 
quently ]»rove lu'arth'ss truants; but certainly not more 
so than busbands in Fmgland, Fiaiua', and Germany. 
Husliands (dosidy united to their wives ar(' scarce, we fear, 
all over tin* woihl, even for all the love-passages tliat 
precede niarriagi' in many conntriirs. 

Tb(i real (^vil in Hindu marriages consists rather in the 
suheiance of jiolyganiy. Accoi'ding to the more ancient 
jiractice of‘ tin* coiintiy, a second wile was only taken wlnui 
the first had lieen found barix'ii or had proved liail. Hut, 
in imitation of the Maliomedans, a jduralily of wives has 
since been rc'garded by the Hindus rather as a luxury for 
all who can affoi-d it, than as a provision only for the few 
wiiose lii'st wives were ill-chosen. Like all luxuries, how- 
eviu', it is far from being really enviable. A man must have 
an extraordinary sh.are of ])atience indeed, to be able to 
live with more than one wife in ])eace. The poor never 
think of it. Though the wish for cliildren is, lor obvious 
reasons, stronger with them Ilian with rich jieople, they 
dieerfiidy stick to their barren consorts in preference to 



CHAPTER Vni. 

HINDU GOVERNMENT. 

Ok the goveriniKiut of llic jiiiciciit Hindus no historical 
dcitnils liave conic down to us ; but the political status of 
the people can be correctly understood by examining their 
social 2^osition, ample information in regard to wliich is to 
be found in the Veds, Even the Uvj Ved Iielps us to dis- 
cover that before the end of the Vedic age the people had 
already scittled down into fixed dwellings, villages, and 
towns ; liad taken to agriculture, manufacture, and naviga- 
gation ; and had formed themselves into municipal corpo- 
rations, akin almost to ])rincijjalitics. 

The life of the IhAliman at this stage was simple and 
patriarchal ; his cliief employments were agriculture and 
the care of cattle; corn and herds his chief wealth. The 
horse was domesticated ; buffaloes, goats, and sheep were 
owned : but the cow was of all animals the best prized. 
The cow was the constant burden of })raiso ; the sky was 
compared to hen-, the clouds to her udder, the rain to her 
milk. The earth was also compared to her, and lier milk 
was as well esteemed as food graijis. Oi'all presents the 
present of cows was most valued ; but the cow was not yet 
worshipped. She was valued only for supplying the house- 
holder with riiilk^ butler, curds, and cheese. Tlie Bnlhinan 
also fed on cow’s flesh, and the liig Ved speaks of it as 
his principal food ; the oxen ploughed liis fields ; tlie hides 
of cows and oxen covered his chariot and made the thongs 
by which it v as held fast. The chief grain-food of the 
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embarking on an adventure so pregnant with troubles. 
One only class there is in Hindu society that systemati- 
cally keeps up the practice, and to it it is a source oi 
gain. In ordinary cases it is tlie liusband that furnislu‘S 
food and raiment to his wife, and sliiehls her Ironi 
distress; but in tiie extiuordinary cases to which we refer 
tlie rule is nweised. The Ivuliii Ural 1 mans are regular 
diners-out, and to find lodging and (uitertainment wherever 
they go, and ieed all the year round at the expense ot 
others, they inairy as many wives as they can get, and 
on account of the sup])osed sanctity ol their order get 
as many as they will lake. This freedom to do evil is of 
recent acquisition. Therci was a time when a Ihahmaii 
could marry his daughter as he liked, and so long as it 
was a llrahman she was inarriexl to, there was nothing 
to say against the union. But now times are (diange.d. 
Since the days ot Bidhil Sen, ot Clour, the Biahmans have 
been divided into scictions, and, ma, mages being regulated 
accordingly, tlui range ol selection has become circum- 
scribed, which caus(.‘S the ddliculty ot getting good 
matches without prcqiidice to the genealogy ot their 
respective classes. 

Of the nuptial ceremonies it cannot be necessary to 
speak in dutad. The Hindus consider them to be very 
significant and interesting, but in reality tlie lites are, for 
the most part, eininently childish, and none ol them im- 
presses any deep sense ot the sacixul engagements that are 
conlirmed. Idie inariiage processions, it is well known, 
are very sumptuous, ewen whem tlm partitas unite<l are poor ; 
but wdiat follows is altogether very inane and uninstruc- 
tive. The bride’s lii.T introduction into her husband’s 
family is a more cliaracteristic event, ami wuirthy to be 
mentioned on that account. On the return ot the biide- 
groom with las wife, all the memliers of the house— men, 
women, and children — turn out in a deliiium ol joy to 
receive them, and some puerile rites and observances over, 
the seniors give tliem jiresents and their benedictions, and 
all by turns uncover the lace of the stranger, the men of 
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people consisted of barley and millet. Their manufactures 
comprised chariots, carts, iind waggons ; armour of all sorts 
— such as lances, javelins, arrows, swords, helmets, and 
cuirasses — were also made ; iron was in common use 
among them, and gold was w'orn in the shape of collars, 
bracelets, and rings. 

The liome of the Brilliman was strongly built ; the Rig 
Ved frequently alludes to liouses, and compares the sky to 
a hall with a thousand columns, so that the idea of 
spacious halls liad been acquired, apparently from the 
dasgas. Tliere were also villages and towns, ' stone-built 
cities’ and ' strong-) unit cities’ being frequently men- 
tioned ; roads and fei ri(\s are alluded to ; oven S('a-g()ing 
ships and navigation in the open sea are spoken of, though 
the Brdhman himself was not a seani.an. He Avas only an 
agriculturist, a v'arrior, and a j^riest. No tenq;)le lor his 
gods is ever reterreti to ; worship was mainly domestic, and 
consisted of olferings, prayers, and praise — the hrst being 
chiefly in the shapes of oblations and lil)ations. Ho one 
was forbidden to read or liear the Veds, not even women ; 
and the rif^hi generally liad but one Avife, though cases of 
polygamy are mentioned, e.g., that of Kakshipat, who 
married ten sisters at one and the same time. 

This Avas the lirst stage of (UAdlisatioji. At this time all 
tlie customs and avocations of the ])eople e?cliibit a marked 
contempt for political pOAver. The greatest characters 
among them are ahvays represented either as Avarriors or 
saints, or as both, of Avhicli character Averc Tfliavya, who 
dwelt on tlie banks of the Indus, and Cldtra, Avho lived 
near the Seraswati ; and also the ten kings Avho fought 
against Sudas. Tlie principle of self-government by small 
comiuunities Avas, hoAvever, already understood, Avhich gave 
to the administration a \dgorous and moral tone, and to 
each village a completeness Avithin itself. Each com- 
munity liad its oAvn head, its oAvii tradesmen, its own 
council, xl.s nvrn supply of grain, and its own supply of 
Avater in avcHs, tanks, and reservoirs. The villager scarcely 
cared ior tlie king. He liad certain duties to jjerforni and 
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the family now gazing on it for tlie first time and the last. 
J liis ovei, seclusion and emptiness follow. Under her 
husband s roof it is not genteel for a nevv married wife to be 
boisterous in the amusements of her age, and, tliough 
slie is not separated from intercourse with other children 
of the family, she often finds tJie abode comfortless, for all 
the affectionate greetings of sisters-in-law and otlier play- 
mates. lliough she had been repeatedly s])()ken to on the 
subject from Iku’ childhood, by her mother and other 
huiiale friends at home, yet, having nevcu’ practically 
known it till now, her imprisonuKuit chafes her little mind 
and makes her weep ; and tier tears sometinu's secure her 
more libindy, or she is sent back to the house of her 
parents for the time. 

The wile occupies an important position in her husbamTs 
household, though she t)lays but a. sul)ordinate |)art in it 
to begin with. i\ young woman gfuierally has no influence, 
exc(^pt it be over her husl)and. She is lookcal upon as a 
minor l)y the rest of th(‘ fa.mily, even aft(M‘ tlui law has 
c(nsed to regard her as smdi ; but, nevertheless, she has 
all tlu'. external tokens o( i‘espe(4 paid to her: and wdien 
in time slu^ becomes the mistress of the family, she makes 
the mosf. i]n|)oi ta,nt figure in the grou}), is the prime mover 
of every great event within tlu', domestic circhi, and has 
tlui liighest am] most honourable station in it. Of every- 
tliing within doors she is the uncontrolled despot. Her 
voice is final * her order not to be se^t a, side. Tlui servants 
of the zeiuhxi are ail under her co itrol ; she allots to 
cveiy one his peculiar task ; and the internal regulations 
of the family are all laid down by tier. Kv<n the worst of 
husbiinds Inis a com])lete confidence in her management, 
and nevei- interferes with lier ai'rangements ; nor could he 
ii he would, unless lie could be the housekec'per and the 
cook himself, which would make him quite as ridiculous 
as assuming the sd/rc and bangles of his wife : and it is 
difficult to conceive moip affectionate reliance and trust 
than a good luisband feels in the care and superintendence 
of his wife. 
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certain contributions to pay, and clieertiilly rendered unto 
GVesar what was due to him. iBiit all liis affections and 
sympatliies were with tlie chief wlio led him on to war. Of 
dynastic changes no traces are discernible ; kings are alluded 
to, but little is said of them. 

With the agcj of the Pnrdns the two great dynasties of 
the 8un and Moon branclied off into separate kingdoms; 
but of the actual state of the government no direct proof is 
yet ibrthcoming, all the accounts of political power being 
mixed up with astounding legends baredy held together by 
the use of a few Vedic names. It is now tliat the ruler of 
a countiy is exalted into a terrible divinity, who, like the 
sun, burns eyes and hearts, and on whom no human crea- 
ture can gaze and live, though, as a matter of fact, most of 
the rulers regarding whom particulars are giv^en figure only 
as imbecih) sovereigns, almost always under tutelage. The 
ide.al form of governnicnt indicated seems to make the 
king supreme, but the details, wliere given, invariably re- 
present him as being in all civil matters entirely led by 
those who advise him. As a rule, he figures merely as a 
warrior, who leads his ])eople to con([uests — those con- 
([ucsts by which the whole peninsula was mastered. In 
the nature of things equitable and humane rulers must of 
coarse Jiave existed, and the inference that they did so is 
supported Ijy tlui fact of royal virtiuis being much extolled 
in the poems and legends that emanated with the Ptirdns. 
The character given to the king in these is generally that 
of ' father of his people,’ which doubtless was his real 
character in very olden times. 

\V(i next come to the age of Menu, by which period the 
countiy had already become partitioned into states, pro- 
bably from local peculiarities, ^lossibly from conquests 
effected under different leaders. The internal organization 
of th(i different states was, however, generally the same, 
every state liaving the uniform divisions of kings, priest- 
hood, warriors, and shunts. The question has been raised 
whetlier under this distribution the king was not a despot, 
and that he was not has been proved by the facts that he 
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Generally, she does not attain tliis pre-eminence in her 
yonth ; it is not a mere sa.cnahee at tlie shrine of beauty. 
WouKui are married in India long before their reason and 
understanding have arrived at maturity, and tlie wife 
begins to burst into beauty in her thirteenth fourteentli 
year ; but her influence over the housidiold at that age is 
very inconsiderable. A young wife is generally an unim- 
])ortant member of it. She accjuires some conse('[uence 
AvIum she gives birtli to an heir; but even tlien it is not 
consideixMl graceful in her to l)e seen in Ihu' husband’s 
company. Her iidluence ov(ir him is not attained till a 
long lime after : but, if attained late, it a])i<les long ; and 
when youth and sprightliness liave l)oth worn away, tlie 
mistress of the family still retains her full power. The 
homage she was liabituated to receive in the maturity of 
lier womanhood, is never withdrawn from her in her age. 
Jtveii tlie most beautiful now importation into the zenana 
never supersedes in authority, however slie may in affec- 
tion, the first wife wlum her features are del'ornied with 
wrinkles; and the old mother-in-law not only exercises 
her legitimate power, but is even sulfeixMl to tyrannise over 
the wives of her cliildren, long after the death of her 
husband and the decay of her wisdom. 

I)ut tliis patriarchal |)re-eininence within the domestic 
ciicle is not always an easy burtlien. In itself, it is very 
Aa'xatious ; and the absence of a cultivated mind dejiriving 
the Jlindu wife of one great source of seiunity, makes it 
much more annoying than it would otherwise probably 
Iiave been. The title of a housewife, however, is a distinc- 
tion too highly coveted by her to grudge any labour to 
deserve it ; and, however unpleasant the work may be^ she 
always does her best to discharge it. At times, imleed_, the 
reponsibility pressr’.s too heavily on her, and she feels that 
she is more grievously freighted than she can bear ; but she, 
nevertheless, always goes through lier toil with hearty good- 
will. The domestic work in India includes the charge of 
children, which Hindu mothers do not consider to be suffi- 
ciently performed by placing them in the custody of nurses. 
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was personally amenable to the laws, and was not himsGli 
a lawgiver. He is indeed expi'essly dciclared to be absolute 
and subject to no legal control, but lie is in the same 
breath declared lialjle to fine and imprisonment. Tlie object 
of having a king, says Menu, is to restrain violence and 
imnisli evil-doers; and the law certainly did not conteni- 
])latc that the ofilcer thus set up should himself create 
those veiy evils whicdi he Avas a])pointed to put 
down. 

The dominion of the king Avas, besides, broken up into 
the old sul)divisions of toAAUis and villages, A\diicli in one 
sense Avere almost independent of him, each town and 
village liaving a lord set over it, respectively nnmed 'poor- 
pall and (jrdmovi, oAmr se\wal of Avlioni agai.i there Avas 
an elective vicegerent, AAdio Avas only nominally under 
royal control, ddiese toAvnshi|)s were the centres of per- 
gunnahs and ])roAduces, each being Avell dcdined, fortified, 
and protected. They all conducted theii* own internal 
affairs, including the collection oi* revenue, m.anagement of 
police, and administration of justice. All taxes As^ere 
assessed by themselves, and their oAvn expenses were 
similarly regulated, livnii the oUlcers in their service Avero 
all selected by them, the set consisting usually of the 
headman, ther accountant, the banker, the priest, the 
schoolmnster, the ])hysician, the Avatchman, the barber, the 
wavsherman, and the potter, all of Avhom Avere paid by fees, 
fre(juently given in kind. This conformation enabled the 
people to be almost independent of their soA^ereigns, and 
to defy those Avith impunity Avho Averc dis])osed to be 
tyrannical. The headman only corresponded Avith the 
government, Avhich tlie rest did not even care to knoAv of, 
while they ahvays supported their ollicers against the royal 
poAver Avhenever it ventured to interfere AAuth them un- 
duly. The arrangement was so good that it was prescu’ved 
by its oAvn force, even after the doAvnfall of the Hindu 
power, and contributed most to the preservation of 
Hinduism under the Mahomedan yoke. For a long time 
all lights and prouerties were held by these communities 
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111 fact, the fasliioii of keeping nurses after the European 
model can hardly be said to have yet entered the zcndnd ; 
and the nurseiy is not only superintended but almost 
exclusively managed by the mother, even in the ricliest 
himilies. Of coui-se the children are suckled by her, for 
she cannot endiire that another woman should have even 
a pretext to dispute the (piality of mother with her, and 
many doubt it the cliaracter and temperament of the nurse 
are not imbibed witli her milk by the child. Her animal 
love tor her children is so great, that we were almost about 
to say it conijjensates, it that could be, for her intellectual 
insutUciency to model the growth of the ductile mind. If 
maternal tuition be nonsense, we must not attribute that 
to indillerence, but to ignorance, for nowhere is maternal 
love more strong, or maternal care more assiduous, than in 
India. 

St. I\iul tells us that to guide tlie house is the chief 
duty ol a married woman ; and we doubt if in any ])art of 
the world tiui aposthfs injunction is more sti’ic-tly observed 
than in India. Kay, u-e Jear that Hindu women juisli 
compliance witli the re(piisition to an extreme extent, 
neglecting if not injuring themselves in guiding the house, 
degrading tliemselves 1(.) drudges in their anxiety to be 
g(-)od housewives. I'hey rise early in tlie morning, long 
belore the sun, and yet their work is never over wlien lie 
goes down to his ivst. The (unployment of the poorer 
classes includes the ])](;paralion of find i’rom cow-dung, 
letching water liom the rivei’S and tanks for all domestic 
purposes, and going to market; and their leisure-hours are 
employed in sjjinning cotton, vdiich is certainly not an 
exemption from labour. It alfords many families tlieir 
means ol living, and occupation to all ; and is an ainjde 
substitute tor the arts of knitting and sewing, which are 
not practised /iinong them. Many females of the lower 
orders are also to be seen labouring i’rom day to day along 
•and in company with men, in occupations which are un- 
feminine and toilsome. In the countiy they are em])loyed 
in cnltivatiiig the iields, and in carrying their produce to 
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in coTiiirion, but tliis disposition Wiis eventually broken 
tlu’ougli by tlie subdivision of propOTty by iiihej'itauce. 

Aj)ai‘t from thcsa aiTangcments the power of the king 
was doubtless still very extensive ; but lie was assisted in 
tlie exercise of it by liis councillors, wlio, always re- 
lieved him of it considerably, llis ordinary every-day 
ministers were <>enerally of the military chiss, to whom 
belonged the command of armies and all situatums of 
authority; but he was also enjoined to consult the 
Ijrahmans in mattei's of justice, ])olicy, and theology, and 
the lower classics in matters connected Avith agricidturc, 
connueree, and tlui practical arts. Over and above tliesi^ 
the hierarchy sat as a council of appeal in all matters, but 
mainly to interpret the laws. This was the procedure 
alike in every state, the variations causiul by dilferences 
in habits, customs, and local by-laws, where such existed, 
being very inconsiderable, exceyit where the aboriginal 
inhabitants, tlu^ (htsyas, mainbiined their independence on 
the outskirts of hills and forests, in antagonism to the 
conquering power, from whom they lu'cessarily differed in 
every rt‘S|)ect, and by Avhom they were, therefore, court- 
eously classilied as monkeys, bears, and rakshases. 

The power of tlie TJrahmans in the slatii Avas V(u*y great ; 
but it <lid not amount to a theocracy, as is generally as- 
sumed. 'Thelhahmau placcdhiniself above the other classes; 
but, just as he believed of CJod, that He did not allow Him- 
self to be disturbed by the cares and anxieties of govern- 
ment, evmi so he also disencumbered liiinself of those cares 
by reposing them on otiiers. During the lujst part of a 
Ihahmaii’s life the hiAV in fact re([uired him to live secluded 
from the AAmrld, Avhile a great piirlion of the remainder Avas 
tidvcii up with the reading of the Veds and the perform- 
ance of ceremonies. He could not therefore liav'c really 
intmfered very largely in secular aflairs, even if he had 
wished it; and virtually he seems to have reserved to him- 
self only the interpretation of the Liavs, Avhich it Avas 
necessary for liiin to retain to strengthen his nominal 
supremacy. Ly the Ihahinanical system itsell’, the 
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fairs and markets ; iii towns and cities some may be seen 
pounding bri^Jc-dust, others carrying bricks on tlieir heads 
where building is going on, otliers pounding rice. These 
services retjuire much endurance and lahour, and expose 
tliose wlio ai'e thus employed to bad com[)any fiud tempta- 
tions. 

dhe ricli, of course, have no sucli work to ])erform. In 
tlie dihereiit giiuhis ot society, the duties ot the lenialc sex 
in India veiy coiisidembly dillei*; more so, ctutainly, than 
ill countries lurther advanced in intidligmice and refine- 
imait. Til India a (liderence in outward circumstances 
jdaces the rich and the imor in situations very dissimilar, 
large iiKauis doing tor some what a general relinement has 
not yet achieved for all. No rich man’s wife is ever em- 
ployed in fetching water, or in drying cow-dung; even 
spinning, which in (Ireece. was in iirimitive ages not dis- 
dained by quecnis and })rincesses, is not in fashion among 
those in (iasy state; and pounding rice and hi'ick-dust are, 
ol course, out of the (piestion. And yi't, though sparial 
irom servile labour, w(‘. are not to conclude', that tlu'y are 
exempted iVom actives exertion. The minor details of 
family manageiiKnit, which fall to the lot of all women — 
high or low — give them iniuhi to do ; and, in those families 
whei’e the women are few in number, and where the 
oj'erations of the kitchen have not yc't lieeii transfern'.d to 
servants, they may even be said to be oppressive. The 
men think lightly of them, as all may who are not r(‘([uired 
to drudge themsi'lves ; but we doubt if they ,vould retain 
such indifference long had they to work instead of their 
wives. It is notorious tlnit men form the. larger sharci of 
the unem[)loy(id ])opulaiion of India, not women. 

A proper discharge of her niultilarious^duties hardly 
leaves a Hindu wife any time to waste ; and lienee idle 
lives and luxurious habits are rather uncommon within the 
zendnd. The rich, having servants to assist them, have 
indeed more lei.-ure tlian the poor ; and, ])eing shut out 
from all intellectnad a]>plications and grave studies, their 
employment is, it must be admitted, sometimes somewiiat 
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Kslietriya was tlie man really in power, and after him 
the Vaisya. The political duties which devolved on the 
Jh'ahman by law lie never discharged. 

The sources of revenue in the states in Menu’s time 
were few. ,The produce of land paid a tax ; commerce 
had imposts imposed on it, and trades and j)rofessions a 
license-fee ; a large sliare of the mineral wealtli of the 
country also belonged to the king ; and, over and above all 
tliis, lie was entitled to a forced service of one day in the 
montli from eveiy handicraftsman. But both the assess- 
ment of rates and the enforcement of labour were regu- 
lated by the village communities ; there was no room left 
to tlie king for extortion, even if he were disposed to be 
extortionate. The municipalities were in all respects self- 
governed, though, of course, nominally und(;r royal sub- 
jection, Tlie autliority of the king, therefore, tliough 
often extravagantly described, was in reality considerably 
limited, 

Tlic king’s chief duty was the administration of justice, 
though in remote places even this liad to he discharged by 
his representatives. AVlieii he undertook the work liiiu- 
self he did not decide without consulting persons learned 
ill the law, and, as the; Brahman only was presumed to 
Jiave tliis learning, tlu; Slidstras declared liim to be the 
filial referee. In reality, however, tlie Brahman, far from 
being the miiiist(;r, adviser, or releree of the king, was often 
only liis steward, butler, or keeper of the wardrobe, while 
the real adviser and referee was some despised Sudra, Vvdio 
liad no rights nr privilcgi;s by law, but who had what was 
more effectual, flu; siip|)ort of whole towns and districts, 
which the ruler, however exalted by the law, could not 
veaiture to ovor-ride. The practice in this respect seems, 
h{)wever, to liave varied largely in different plac(\s and 
periods, and this j)ro])a,l>ly accounts for the glaring contra- 
dictions rec.o'dcd in respect to it in the pages of Menu, 
where Al the difleienl pi'ocedurcs a])peaL‘ to liavo been 
jumbled togc't her. 

T);e L).\v in :fs minutiuiess, as laid down by Menu, was 
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frivolous and trifling, and not always in due subordination 
to domestic usefulness. But this frivolity seldom has 
opportunities of biung long indulged, and rarely settles 
down into a pernicious failing. 

To dress and shovv Hindu women do allot a portion of 
their time. The phiiosoplier was right vvlio defined woman 
to be ‘ an animal fond of dress.’ l>ut tlie time tlius set 
apart is very sliort indeed compared with what Eur()])ean 
ladies devote to the work. The toilette of a Hindu wife is 
very simj)le; and her art seldom aspires to improve on 
luiLure. j^s she mither expects complimeiits nor admirers, 
not to a|)[)('>ar slovenly is h(U‘ only ainl>ition. She combs 
her hair and adorns her person : wluit woman does not ? 
In India long hair is highly esteimied ; in the language of 
the ScriptuiHrs, ‘if a woimui have long hair, it is a glory to 
her;’ and cutting off the hair is a, diisgrace and a puiiisliment 
ibr incorrect beluiviour. The wih; naturally takes a delight 
in braiding Iku* dark tr(‘ss(^s ; but ])owders and pomatums 
arc unknown, and slie studiously avoids ringlets and curls. 
The body also receives some atteid-ion, hut do(!s not require 
much, being naturally very smooth and glossy. Hindu 
woimm wear no stays, and liny do not ])aint tlieir cheeks 
or tlna'r ey(‘brows. Jlonge is unknown, and the soovtiui is 
not used Iw respectable females. Painf ing the had red is 
tlie only painting of the ])erson in fVisliion in respiictabh? 
circles. Nor do they usually load themselves with orna- 
ments, as has been asserted by many writcu’s. Except on 
occasions of festivity, when ev(uy w'oman naturally enough 
vie,s to outdo others in ostcmtation and s])lendour, orna,- 
inents arc not much worn, though the honour of having 
many oiaiaments is generally veiy miuhi coveted l)y all, 
perhaps in some cases from the ulterior motives of securing 
an independence. For the most part these oimiments arci 
veiy clumsy, and much too jingliiig and glittering for 
grown-up ladies. They might be tolerated in childicm, but 
are too flimsy even for women. Tliey are, however, not 
the less ])recious for that. Not seldom each fair wearer 
bear^ o u her graceful Jieck and arms half her lord’s wealtli^ 
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never actually in force. The real character of royal duties 
is better exhibited in the MaUdbhdrut, wlicre it is more 
than insinuated that the approval of liis subjects is the 
sovereign’s best praise. So also in the RdDuujoMit, llama 
was selected Joohrdjy or heir-apparent, in d(;ference to the 
wishes of the people. Ilobertson’s estimate is, therefore, 
right, that, as a rule, the sovereigns of India were not 
possessed of uncontrolled or despotic power. The restric- 
tions wliicli limited tlieir power were not indeed legal, but 
they were well understood ; just as the j'urisdiction of a 
father is understood without being precisely defined. The 
paternal character of the government was probably not 
long maintained ; but the sovereigns for the most part, 
even after it had ceased, regarded tlufir own welfare to be 
very nearly connected with t]je welfare of their subjects. 

Tlie every-day routine of royal life is tlius given by 
Ward, on the authority of the Mctlidbhdrat : — 'The king 
was awakened in the morning befor(3 d.ay break, by an 
ofiicer of his household, who reminded him of his religion 
and kingly duties. Then the pagers in waiting repeated the 
customary llatteries, and the Jhalimans, as he went out, 
rehearsed the praises of the gods, lie next bathed, and 
worshipped his guardian deity, wlien the ])ra.ises of the 
gods were again chanted. Tlien lie drank a little water,* 
and caused alms to be distributed to tlie poor. Tliese 
duties x^erformed, he entered his assembled court and took 
his scat, having his relatives and the Jbiiiimans on liis 
right hand, and the other castes on liis left, and his 
ministers and councillors near him. At a distance in fi*ont 
stood those who chanted the xu’aises of the gods and of the 
king, and with them the charioteers, ('h'-xibanteers, horse- 
men, and men of valour. Jlen of learning Iiad likewise 
their place in this assiunbly, but mixed up with riding- 
masters, tasters, mimics, mounti'bauks, and tluj like. The 
monarch dined at noc n. after which he was amused by 
singers and dancing-girls, lie then retired, invx)king liis 

* This is a siii xulnr mistake of Ward’s : jalpiut moans a light 
breakfast. 
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sonietirnes inore ; and, on festive occasions, when many 
sucli are met togetlier, it may he mentioned, without much 
exaggeration, that an emperor’s ransom is displayed among 
tliem. 

Tlje raiment of Hindu women consists of orid entire piece 
of clotli, uncut and unsewed, wliicli is wound round tlie 
body in a manner so as to cover tlie whole of it, including 
tlie head. Though inucli more convenient tlian the dress 
of Euro])can ladies, and far Ixjtter adapted to the climate, 
and to the menial service they have to ]ierform, we cannot 
hel]) coiuhunning it on tlie score of decency, as it hardly 
conceals tlie symmetry ot the body, and, where tliiii muslins 
are in fasliion, scarcely serves as a covering at all. If inter- 
mixture with society liad been permitted to the women, we 
are certain that this dress would not have survived long, for 
no man would have agreed to his wife, clothed according to 
the fashion now prevalent in the;3^cuYnnf,a])peaiing in public 
among strangers; nor would the women, who have generally 
a nic(i and accurate sense of ])i‘opriety, have adhered to it 
even if he had allowed them. In those provinces ^vdle^e 
women have more liberty than in ] >engal, the pyjaind and 
the pjirdlid'ii of the ]\lahomedans have long displaced the 
Hindu mree ; and the /^rds/nvdz also, most nearly resem- 
liling tlie rolie of Englishwomen, has come into use among 
certain classes, though it has not been generally ado])ted 
by all. Tin) improvement in Eeiigal as yet has been less 
considerable. 8uch as it is, it is lor the most jiart confined 
to the J inilimo ladies, who wcaw jdrnds or shirts, and short 
trousers under their sdrccs, Jhit the otla.ir classes have 
not accepted these refinements to any great extent, and the 
simple robe of a bygone age continues, the modesty of the 
women contrasting strangely witli their often semi- 
transparent (irajiery. Nor do Hindu women wear any sort 
of shoes, slippers, or sandals to protect their feet. If tliC 
laws of India did not insist on seclusion from the outset, 
as some have held, still seclusion has been the fashion 
among the rich iVoiii the earliest times, and hence there 
has becii no improvement for ages in dress. 
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guardian deity, visited tlie temples, saluted the gods, and 
conversed with the priests and, after resting a little in the 
company of learned, wise, and pious men, he spent the 
evening in conversation and in reviewing the business of 
the day. During the night he went abroad in disguise, or 
learnt from spies of every description the state of his 
kingdom. It was moreover his diit}^ to pursue every object 
till it was aeeoniplished, to succour his dependents, and to 
be hospitable to liis guests. Dis lawful amusements were, 
hunting .and visiting liis ple.asiire-gardens.’ 

This, we may take it, was V(uy near the acTual eliarac- 
ter of tlie administration India bad foi* ii])wards of a 
thousand years. The king was at the bead of tlie govern- 
ment, but under the diri'ction of a priesthood tliat was 
neitlier strong enough nor ever much dispos(.,‘d to em- 
barrass liim. His councillors, generally chosen from all 
class(3S at random, were dependent on liis ])ower ; but the 
people) governed by Jiim, who had hi‘l].)ed him to his cun- 
(juests, were in all but name bis supportens, not Ids slaves; 
and the despotism ])ure and simple, as described by law, 
was ({Ualilied by the dehirenco lie was compelled to pay 
to tlie wislic's (d‘ bis 8Uj)porters. Theoretically, the ]H' 0 ])le 
were iiowlicre ; tlieir recognised position being tliat only 
of tillers ot the ground, hewers ol’ W'lod, and drawers oT 
water. 'Jlic laws and ordiminci'S of the country stated 
enqihatically tliat this was so; hut such laws were ueccs- 
savily iim]>erative. The same laws declarcMl llie Jbahmau 
to he the lord of the creation, and tlm Kslietrij a to he the 
inasler of the world ; but the liewei’s of wood and the 
drawers of water beeanie the real mastc'vs of the position 
after the (‘xterniinatiiig wars of rarusiam, and those who 
had before asserted tlieir supremacy over tliem w^ere 
tliencelortb only too glad to pay deference to them, even 
kings pa}ing court to lliose by whose sidferaiice they 
reigned. Sjardua] despotism, therefore, if it did exist at 
any" time, had but a briet duration, and did not revive, 
excejit [or slioi t iniervals, at different eras. Jly" the abler 
jirinccs ill.' book-prescriptions were always ignored; and 
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TIic coiiversntion of Hindu women is for tlie most port 
inane and frivolous, wliicli affords a correct proof of tlie 
emptiness of their minds. Men in the counti y never con- 
verse with women on suhjccts of importance. 1 'Iie liushand 
wlien talking to his wife, carefully avoids every discourse 
that might ref|uire the e.'cercise of reason. He discusses 
with her domestic matters only, such as about the merits 
of the cookery, or the cleanlines.s ot the house, or her orna- 
ments, 01 hei dress. ]>iit every (pie.stion that rcf^uii’o.s a 
cultivated mind to apjneciate he carefully and halntually 
eschewis. A supine vacnity v)f thought is tlie necessary 
1 esxdt. 1 etty anecdotes of the iKnghl)ourliOotl, local gossip, 
scandal— the idler’s theme all over the world— arc what 
women for the most part interchange with cacli otlier. In 
their absence, nonsmise supydies tlmm a never-failing stock 
always welcome, because never requii'ing (dfort or the 
exercise of intelligence. And eveiy to-inorrow is a rejaeti- 
tiou of to-day. 

Of exclusive indoor amusements Hindu women have liut 
few. h'or girls tliere are identy of diversions, but those for 
grown-up girls are .scarce ; and when they have no house- 
hold drudgery to perform— as happens frequently with 
the ladies of rich families, and likewise with all in those 
families wliere there are many widows to divide the 
domestic toil between them— time hangs heavy on their 
hands, and they are obliged to create enjoyments to 
diversify the listlessnes.s of their lives. The jirejudices of 
the country, however, do not exclude tlu-m from W'itnessing 
in secrecy the public amusements field at the time of the 
great festivals in the houses of all who can afford them. 
'Ihese, indeed, are often of a character more deserving to 
be reprobated and condemned than honoured with the 
presence, screened though it be, of wmnien. Many of the 
amusements are indelicate, and are utterly unfit to be 
witnessed by them ; but, so long as tliey are screened, the 
tone and sentiment of society prevent them not from doing 
so. The most considerate parent sees no risk in suffering 
his daughter to prostitute her ears by liearing what she 
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those wlio were imbecile were for tlie most p«art eiitirelj’ 
led by the superior officers of the goveriiineiit, anion’ll 
whom many were Sudras. That the Siidras had grown 
powerful, and liad even attained sovereign rank early 
enough, is to be gathered from that very code which 
dooms tlunn to per])etual servitude. ' Let not a Brahman,’ 
says Menu, ‘ dwell in a city governed by a Sudraking;^ 
and, again, he speaks of ‘ whole territories inliabited by 
Sudras, overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Brah- 
mans so that tliero were cities and teiritories in his time 
whioli were governed by Sudra kings, and wliolly occupied 
by Sudras. 

During the decline of the Hindu ])Ower, the rule of the 
Sudras bt'came yet move common, l^ong l)efore the be- 
ginning of the Cliristian era, the rule of the Xshetriyas is 
found to be exceptional, and individuals of all castes, not 
excepting the (l((sijas\ arc seen at random raised to the 
thrones of "Magadha, Allahabad, Mathoorfi, and Kanouj. 
So also the Guptas, or A^aidyas, a mixed race, occu]ued the 
thrones of Kalinga and Gour ; the Gohos, or Sudras, the 
tlirone of Banga ; the (/od/dhs, or cowherds, the thrones of 
Sunit, Mill’ wdr and Oujoin; and thcil//cc7/7a./.s, or barbarians, 
the thrones of (dl tlie countries along the Indus and Cash- 
mere. 'This general revolution, however, was not the 
nornuil c<>!idition of the countiy. It was rather the effect 
of the teachings of Buddhism, the expiring energies of 
which were exhausted in ])ulling down the ortliodox in- 
stitutions of Hinduism, This admitted, it m.ay still be 
aihrmed that the goverinnenC even in the era wlicn the 
Bnibnian pow(?r was most dominant, Avas not exclusively 
Brahman, and tluit the administrative system was never so 
defective as the x)i‘cscri])tions laid down by IMenu would 
seem to indicate. The actual administration of tlu'. country 
Avas much more enlightened than the Brahman legislator 
had the Avit to prescribe. The people Avore doubthrss tyran- 
nised over Avliencver it avus possible to deal with them in 
that Avay Avith impunity; but such treatment among a 
nation of soldiers and conrpierors, which the Hindus at this 
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ought not to listen to; the most jealous husband thinks not 
of recalling his wife from an entertainment which insults 
her ears with language and sentiments of a tendency un- 
disguisedly pernicious. That there is mucli of mirth, wit, 
or pathos in these revelries we will not be bo\d enough to 
assert. But that there is not a small tincture of indelicacy 
in them is a truth whicli none who lias known them will 
deny. 

Against the other indoor amusements of India we have 
nothing to advance, except that they are frivolous, and are 
often pursued to excess — especially the playing at cards 
and similar diversions — by those women of rich families 
who have not much work to perform. An excessive fond- 
ness lor such pastimes soon degenerates into a habit, and 
then, wherein does it differ from gambling ? Of late, 
carpet-work has come into fashion with the dileUaynie, and 
is very much prized ; and, besides it, there are superstitious 
rites and ceremonies to perform which take up much time. 
These observances are, for the most part, very puerile, and 
liave for their object the future happiness of the performer. 
Some of them promise to render a Avoman a mother, and 
not a few are intended to propitiate the blessings of heaven 
on her husband and her children. For unmarried girls 
also there are rites to perform whereby to secure comely 
and indulgent husbands ; but there are none for widows, 
who are only not excluded from making gifts to Brah- 
mans. 
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time undoubtedly were, was not often either safe or feasible. 
The actual power of the people was too great to be wantonly 
provoked; and, thougli despotism was the abstract cliaracter 
of the rule in force all over the country^ it was not such a 
despotism as the Mahomedans, and the English after them, 
introduced. It is nothing to say that the specimens of 
Hindu administration, still to be seen in the country, are 
as bad as can well be conceived. Of course they are so ; 
but they are all Mahomedan imitations, not examples of 
Hindu rule as it existed in the past. 



CHAPTEli XV r. 


HINDU AVOMEN ; THEIR CONDITION AND CHARACTER. 

TART II. 

The social restraints over the female sex in India appear 
to have been very anciently forged : tliey are at all events 
not of recent manufacture, as some authorities would 
make out. In the house of a Hindu the apartments of 
women were always distinct from those set aside for men; 
and they Avere never easily accessible to strangers, the 
door never communicating directly Avitli the street. We 
also read that it Avas always a paid of the moral breeding 
of a Avornan not to converse Avith any but her kinsmen ; 
even lovers talked by proxy : and to live retired in the 
seclusion of her apartment was always regarded as a 
virtue. It is (juite true that tliese rules Avere not very 
rigidly enforced before the time of the Mahomedans; l)ut 
they existed, and their existence im|)lies that a IVee inter- 
course with men Avas not the iashion at any time. Tlie 
barbarities perpetrated by the Mahomedans enforced the 
rivets hoav Avorn by the Avomeri ; but they were ready to 
be put on from a long anterior date. 

At this moment all Hindu dwellings, great and small, 
are invariably divided into two sets of apartments, one for 
the men, and tlie other for tlie Avomen, the latter being lor 
the most part much less coriA^cnient than the other, par- 
ticularly in respect to air and light. The distinguishing 
features of the female apartments are small grated Avindows 
and lofty Avails, and their not being approacliable except 


CHAPTER IX. 

TIIF. CONQUFSr OF INDLV BY TIIH ^rAHOMEDA^NS, AND THE 
IlISTOUY OF TllElH RULE OYEll THE COUNTRY. 

The Malionieilaii conquest of India iTitrodiiced many 
changes in the country, and requires to be particularly 
noticed. It was effected after the Kiilipliat had lost its 
glory, by soldiers of fortune who availed themselves of the 
confusion of the times to become independent. One of the 
great feudatories of the Kaliphat was tlie Samani prince of 
Ilokliarjt, whose authority extended over Kabool. At tlie 
end of tlie tenth century Alptagin, the lieutenant of this 
prince at Ghaznq declared his independence, and being 
endued witli great military talents, was able to cstablisli it. 
He was suc(i(jeded by Subaktagin, his general, a lYirtar by 
birth, who with the sceptre assumed the title of Nasiru- 
deeii. Obliged to find einploynient for liis turbulent 
subjects, lie directed their attention to the ricluis of India ; 
and his son IVfahmood, following in his footsteps, was ahle 
largely to extend the confines of his empire and to increase 
his power. 

The first efforts of Mahmood w^ere directed against 
Persia; but India was tlie richer field, and he was not slow 
to find that out. He wars fired both by ambition and 
fanaticism in liis efforts to subdue the country, aspiring, at 
the same time, to overPirow both the political powder of 
the Iliiidus and their idols. Seventeen different incursions 
weie undertaken hy him at different times, and teiniiles 
and idols in large numbers were desecrated and demobshed, 
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At a much later date Mr. Drinkwater Eethune, a legislative 
member of the Governor-Generars Council, established a 
school which affected to invite the children of the higher 
classes. But the failure of this was still greater ; it never 
equalled the range of Mrs. Wilson’s usefulness, though in 
time it came to be backed by the i')npTi 7 R(tt'iiv of tlie 
Government : and all public schools similarly set up have 
been more or less failures everywhere, except in Bombay, 
where the success obtained among all classes has been 
more cncoumging. Throughout all India the total number 
of schools at this moment scarcely exceeds two thousand, 
and the total number of school-girls hfty thousand ; very 
insignificant figures certainly lor a country that numbers 
a population of about two hundred millions. 

For the higher classes the 1)1 an of zendnd teaching lias 
been adopted everywhere, and has answered to a con- 
sideralilc extent. Since the mountain would not come to 
Mahomet, it was wise on the part ot Mahomet to go to the 
mountain and accomplish the miracle; and the zendnd 
missions conducted by female tutors already count a laige 
number of pupils in the metropolitan towns all over 
the country. But the education conlerrcd in this way is 
yet very simple and elementary. The movement is only 
valuable as a right conception rightly carried out; but 
in reality it has achieved nothing to speak ot up to this 
time, though there is no doubt that eventually it will. 
One great drawliack of the scheme is that anything that 
disturbs particular hxmily arrangements interleres with it 
almost as a matter of course, and very often upsets it 
altogether. The progress thus made is necessarily not 
very enduring, lieing easily wiped oft and obliterated. 

How the women of India should be educated is a veiy 
important question, which we should like to see well 
discussed. We do not think the European model the best 
to imitate. Tlie education of European females is, as a 
rule, too flimsy to be of any real value, and, though haim- 
less in its results m the cold climates of the noith, would 
make woman a wild animal beneath the burning sun ot 
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the tropics ; and Young India is too wide awake not to 
understand tliis. He does not want his wife to dance or 
sing, or paint, or do the pretty ; he does not want her to 
sputter French or Italian, or Englisli either. lie strongly 
urges that the judgment and the understanding shoiiUrbe 
well cultivated, and a practical education given to her in 
place of wliat are called ' accomjilishnients.’ In India, 
especially, women are practical creatures, lielpmatcs to 
people not in I'cry aflluent circumstances, having no occa- 
sion to move in society, and show themselves or bo seen, 
almost exclusively employed during llie greatest portion of 
the day in the everyday work of lile, for whieli most 
families cannot atlbrd or find a substitute. This is their 
unwavering destiny, and it is for tin's destiny only tliattliey 
should be primarily trained. Home is tlieir only sphere 
of usefulness, and they .should be educated solely for homo, 
so that they might discharge their domestic duties laitld'ully. 
The accompli.shmont.s of an English miss will avail Hindu 
women nothing; carried out to ]>orrection the model is 
certainly not worth muclt. ‘ Thy desire shall bo to thy 
husband, and lie shall rule over tlice,’ is woman’s iieculiar 
lot in the Ea.st; and she .should be ipialilied for that con- 
dition well. The suitable instruction for Hindu women 
we would therefore classify in the following order: (1) 
moral, (2) domestic, (:!) literary, (4) ornamental. 

We give precedence to a ‘morar education for girls for 
many reasons, and principally because such education has 
lieen much ncglectcil in tlic training of boys. In the case 
ol the latter it is the intellect only that is well cultivated, 
without particular relerence to morality. Thi.s may do 
well enough lor them, though even in their case it has been 
regarded as an error. But a boy without a moral education 
IS not necessarily a fish out of Iris element. He may still 
get on well in lile, and bo admired, respected, and beloved. 
Ihough rude, immoral, or violent, ho finds no difficulty in 
receiving admittance into society, being often prized for 
other parts. Even after ho has fallen irrevocably he is 
belie v’ed iin l aided when he promises to grow better. But 
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similar leniency is never extended to tlie failings of a girl. 
Even in the most enlightened countries of the world the 
repentant woman never regains her lost name and raidc ; 
and it is certain that she can never do so in India. Man 
holds lier cliaracter in higher estimation than*liis own, and 
values it accordingly ; and hence tlie greater need for lier 
being educated in holiness. It is for this reason maiidy tliat 
the Hindus so strongly object to a public-school education 
foi* their daughters. It is true that in such schools mere 
children only are collected and taught; but they contend, 
ami correctly, that even girls of similar ages but ot‘ different 
charact('.rs cannot be brought into contact with each other 
without injury to tlui tmider susceptiljilities of tlarse wlio 
are purer-minded than the rest. A liealthy nu)ral educa- 
tion sliould therefore be the lirst object held in view both 
l)y the zenami teachers and in the publics scliools for the 
poorer classes. At present this is attem])tedto be secured 
l)y the former oidy, and chielly by r>il)le-reading. Hut 
Hille-reading to peo|)le who liave no faith in its teachings 
certainly does not aiford what is re(|uired. 

We have assigned the next place to ‘domestic ’ instruc- 
tion, and who will not admit that this is one of tlie most im- 
portant recpiirements of India 'I It includes not merely 
housekee])ing, thrift, and cookery, but also the eiementary 
piiuciples of hygiene, and, what is yet more imjiortant, tlie 
training of the heart for tlie expansion of the domestic 
virtues and for the endurance of domestic trials. The 
women of India are now liousehold drudges merely. 
Educate them so that they may l>e steady wdves and 
mothers, jiossessed of a good methodical knowhslge ol the 
household work devolving on them, and able at the same 
time to carry the family tlirough all its straits and difficul- 
ties. Man in many professions may dispense with a 
practical capacity h a’ tliese duties and responsibilities ; but 
not woman in any, The poet, the artist, and the mathema- 
tician mav, and 'to, leave business entirely out of their 
aim ; but, iv India at least, it will not do for women to 
imitate them in that respect. They are household deities 
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n every sense of the word, having no spliere of nscfnlness 
apart Ironr their iiomes, and no intellectual elevation how- 
ever great, would atone in them for the want of domestic 
aptitude, aflections, and virtues. What is particularly 
leipured, therefore, is so to improve their minds that they 
may )e well up to all their domestic responsibilities. The 
trials and afll.ctions of life are constant; every household 
IS daily exposed to accidents and dangers. It is tlie wife 
cspccia 3. t lat must be erpial to these emergemdes, both 
a 1 her aflections and tier virtues. Are the a-nund 
teachers alive to the importance of this matter at present? 
Iocs the education they impart seek to he practical in this 
spec , not, It will not ho of much advantage to those 
wlioiii tlioy are anxious to beiielit. 

The tliird place has been assigned to ‘literary ' instriic- 
1011, without winch the iinest qualities of the heart cannot 
iiselully exercised. We value literarv instruction for 
many reasons, which we shall enumerate, hut es])ecially 
liecause it would enable the Hindu mother to lie really of 
«enMce to her cldidren. We do not wish to disqualify her 
or her domestic duties, nor will education render her'unlifc 
m t.cm: even the niost mecl.anical and prosaic duties of 
b aie not really incompatible with a cultivated mind; 
.1 die c everest women are frequently to be seen in every 
Mit of the wmrld doing I'ull justice to them. Lot the 
Jliiidu wife continue to .sow, patch, and mend old clothes 
1 the circumstances of her Imsbaiid render it necessary 
that she should do so; let her prepare preserves and con- 
diments, and even cook for the household if the family 
canno keep a servant: but, over and above all that, we 
v ish her to be able to supply the mental wants of her 
chi dren. as she supplies their natural wants, for their 
makmg or unmaking is entirely in her hands. All children 
aie .VI xmi m I’aradise— a paradise as beautiful as that 
111 winch A, lam lived-and are born witli hearts as sinles.s 

V Pfmeiits. Wliat con- 

ei tv L ms a en into an unweoded garden, but tlie trainimf 
Avluch the sinful communicate to the sinless ? Tor the 
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first five or six years the child is entirely depenJent on the 
mother ; and we are anxious that that five years’ influence 
be properly and fully utilized. Nature has provided the 
mother witli patience, gentleness, and love ; no mother in 
any part of the world lias been more beneficently endowed 
in these respects than the Hindu mother. Educate her to 
this extent at least, that she may be able fidly to discharge 
her duties to those who are wliolly dependent on her in- 
lluence. We do not want her to be as well educated as 
man. We hold her sphere of life to be distinct from his, 
and we do not want her to run the race with fiini, and 
render herself preposterous and masculine. lUit we do 
want her to do justice to her position ; we do want her to 
be able to cultivate fully the rich waste of infancy around 
her, whicli she can hardly breathe upon without lilighting 
or vivifying ; we do want her to be an intelligent com- 
panion to her husband ; and, we may add, that we also 
want her mind to be, for lier own sake, kept fully occupied, 
that it might be fully happy. Work for all hours of the 
day is the unavoidable lot of humanity ; with it are wedded 
ease, comfort, and happiness ; tlie mind that is unoccupied 
is apt to roam where it should not : and, to protect the 
Hindu wife from these evils, should the storehouse ol 
knowledge be opened to her. 

The 'ornamentar comes last in our plan of education, 
because, at this moment at least, Young India does 
not much appreciate it, all that he wishes evidently being 
that his wife should be wise, gentle, and steady, both as 
wife and mother. On the one liand, he does not want lier 
to enter tlie lists with men, either for station, fortune, 
fame, or power 5 on the other, he docs not wish her 
to be all day citlier over the piano, or before the glass. 
The mistaken gallantry of men has done a great deal of 
mischief in Europe in this respect, which need not be re- 
peated in India. The condition of woman in India is bad 
enough already without it ; but, bad as it is, we would 
rather wish her to continue in it, than that she should be 
converted into a ^ doll or painted image, to receive the 
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sickly and sentimental devotion which it is the fashion in 
Ell! ope to render to lier. TJescue lier from the personal 
lestiaints and moral disadvantages slie labours under, free 
her from bondage, raise her to the spliere Providence mani- 
festly intended for her; but do not change her into a 
plaster-cast ninny. 

^ Tlie best hope of female education in India rests with 
\ou]]g India, tliat is, witli the youths of the rising genera- 
tion in every part of the country; and of this Yhjnng 
India is well aware. For some time it was a cbaige against 
him that lie was indifferent to his womankind. Put he 
has long since passed through the ])hases of libertinism and 
Pedbooism with whicli he started, and is now a sober and 
steady axlvocate of progression and refoiTii. Plie age of 
home indiflerence has gone by; he now jirizes his house- 
liold deities as tliey ought to be prized, tliough tlie adora- 
tion of romance Ijc not yet understood. What he does 
understand is the affection of everyday life; and, to our 
thinking, leinale education is, and must be, greatly 
dependent on that. The men have shown clearly tliat 
tliey appreciate educated wives ; and educated wives are 
springing up on all sides around them to meet the demand. 
We depend on tliis demand nioi*e hopefully than upon ex- 
traneous exertions, either of missionaries or of the Govern- 
ment. As a genei’al rule there is still a vast dilference 
between Young India and his wife, and this dillerence has 
to be sipiared up. If the wish to sfpiare it up, which has 
arisen, continues unabated for a while, there is much to 
hope for, and nothing to despair of. The progress as yet 
lias been slow, the success very limited ; but, such as they 
are, even now there is almost no family of the respectable 
classes in which the ladies do not read and write under the 
superintendence of their nearest male relatives. Home- 
teaching, we all know, is the best teaching in the world ; 
and, if Young India perseveres in imparting it, tliere is no 
reason why the Hindu woman should not, within a few 
decades, become in her own secluded ajiartment as intel- 
ligent a wife aid useful a motlier as any in Christendom. 
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Nor is it the women only who will profit hy this pro- 
cess. Such teaching must always act and react, both on 
tutor and pupil. The idea of being inferior to his wife in 
knowledge is always unendurable to a liusbaud , and it 
cannot be said that India does not want incentives of this 
nature to stir up her young men to greater ventures on their 
own behalf. Of one hue girl educated in Mrs. Wilson’s 
school at Calcutta, Mrs. Cliapman, in her little volume on 
Female Education, records tliat, on being married, ‘ she 
contrived to obtain a promise from her husband that she 
should continue to attend the school,’ and tliat, eventually, 
‘ she taught him to read.’ 1 h(! litness of women to teach 
women and children is umpiestionable j theii iiitlucncc 
over their husbands is almost eijually certain. 


CHAPTEIi XVIII. 


IIOME-LIFK IN BENGAL. 

A GLANCE at the home-life of tlio Hindu will not be 
uninteresting, and will, perhaps, give ns a better idea of his 
condition at this moment than anything else. As a rule 
all over India the inhabitants, both rich and poor, live in 
separate houses, each family being private and conducting 
its own housekeeping. Leasing an entire house is commoig 
l)ut leasing a part of it or a set of ajiartmcnts is c.vceed- 
ingly rare. It is an arrangement not convenient to either 
lessor or lessee, particularly as the women of one family 
may not associate with, or be seen by', the men of another. 
Hut all of the same family generally live together. 
Though there be hall-a-dozcn brothers, they make it con- 
venient to have one house in common, if only for cheap- 
ness’ sake; and this of course converts the place into 
a rabbit-warren, over-populous with children. The accom- 
modation under such circumstances cannot but be con- 
tracted ; but to a people fond of simple and inexpensive 
living this hardly causes much inconvenience. The Hindu 
takes it quietly; partly because of his small means, 
but more especially on account of his strong good sense. 
It enables a poor family to manage with only one servant 
in common, though rich families of course have as many 
as they can pay for. 

We will conduct the reader to one of these family-houses 
in Bengal, the province with which we archest acquainted; 
and shall supporo the house to belong to a man of fortune,. 
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some time retired from business. The dwellings of all 
classes are on one plan, but the size and materials of build- 
ing are of course different. Of the poorer classes the houses 
are made of mud liardened by the sun, or of unburnt 
brick, while those of the richer classes are ‘built entirely 
of burnt brick, some of them being furtlier paved with 
stone. The one befoi'c us is, we shall suppose, built mainly 
of brick, an immense pile, rather ])retty-looking from witli- 
out, but having lew conveniences for an Englislimaii within. 
The first thing remarkable upon entering it is a capacious 
compound, surrounded on tliree sides by palatial verandas, 
and on tlie fourth — always tlie north or cast, which are sacred 
points — by a splendid (Idllmiy or open hall. Tliis ddlldn 
serves as a chapel for celebrating the annual festivals in, 
while throughout the year it is used as a school-room for 
teaching the young folks of tlie house Bengali. You may 
see all the boys of the family, numbering about ten, twelve, 
or fourteen, assembled there in the morning, s(piattiug on 
the door, sometimes alloiioiie mat,ofteneronasmall separate 
mat each, and working on their palm or plantain leaves, 
or on paper, according to the progress they may have 
made, under tlie superintendence of the old family 
gooroomohdsoyy Avho, like the ‘parish clerk and sexton,^ 
is the sircdr, accountant, and pedagogue of the house. 
Those of the youngsters who attend the English schools 
are accommodated in a separate apartment, 1‘urnished with 
tables and chairs,, slates, pencils, good writing-paper, and 
quills ; and an educated Young Bengal is generally to be 
seen superintending their tuition. The time for the 
pdtsdld is from morning to about 10 a.im. The English 
school-room at home breaks up at least an hour earlier, to 
enable the children to get ready for their school. 

The staircase of the house to which the reader has been 
introduced happens, v e shall say, to be a wooden one,, 
which is rather uncommon in a native house, and is only 
to be found in those leceutly built or repaired ; but it is 
not prominently situated, and has neither matting nor 
carpet. It leads up to the verandil, which conducts the 
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visitor to the great hall. The furuitiire of the hall is of 
course the best in the house, but is altogether poor. There 
is a grand display of gold and crimson everywhere, but the 
whole is tawdry and inexpensive, and tliere is hardly any- 
thing very remarlvablc in it for grace or classical beauty. 
The pictures on the walls are mere daubs, but tlie picture- 
frames are gorgeous. Most of the prints are of Jaggamiths 
and emperors ; scarcely any descriptive of a good scenery 
or an expressive grouping. I.ook at that just above the 
doorway. Tt is a family-portrait by a native artist. The 
several likenesses are pretty accurate^, but the air, aji^titude, 
and grouping are absolutely unnatural. Of course there is 
no mat or carpet on the lloor, for that is paved tlirough- 
out ; and you see at a glance tliat the apartment cannot be 
used except on state occasions. 

The other rooms have, for tlie most part, a naked aspect, 
except the two little chambers on each side of the hall, 
which, as appendages of the hall, are neatly matted, and 
furnished with several articles of exquisite workmanship, 
if the visitor can ljut reconcile hims^df to tlie national taste 
for frippery, which is to be seen in evcr}dhing about the 
Bengali, including the ornaments of liis wife and children. 

Neither tlie hall nor the rooms attached to it are for 
daily use. But do not jump to the conclusion that the Ben- 
gali is necessarily an unsocial fellow, for just the contrary 
is absolutely tiaie. Bich and poor are very fond of clubbing 
together, and chatting away their hours. By the doorway 
on the first floor you will always see either a long bench 
or a number of wooden stools, to invite in passing acquaint- 
ances to a pull at the hookah, the greatest delight of the 
] lindu, without reference to rank or age ; and of course 
there is a large, capacious room for their reception upstairs. 
Here you may frequently see a motley crowd of half-clad 
men sitting at tlieir ease on a long Mirzdpore carpet, some 
reclining on big pillows, all indifferently but clamorously 
engaged in conversation, the dress of each consisting of a 
dhoti, nine or ten cubits long and two and a half broad, 
and a eh idur, six cubits by three, the latter of which is 
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generally laid by upon the nearest pillow. A dignified 
old age always receives the greatest deference; and a 
youngster accosting an old man in the manner English 
youths often accost tlieir seniors— ‘How are you, old 
fellow ?’ or, ‘ Well, old l)oy !’— would not be tolerated in 
any company. In fact, it is nnconrteous to address an old 
man without using the word mokasoy, or master, wliich is 
even constantly interchanged by cipials, who ask each 
other for wmriKimh when wisliing to hoar anything, .uul 
never part with each otlier without respectful salutations. 
This courteous behaviour is not coiilined to tin; highei 
classes, being oltservaldc also among the humblest orders ; 
and even among relatives it is disrespectful to call one 
older tlian one’s sell l)y naiii(3. 

Do you wish to know who the parties arc whom you 
find met together ? We shall try to culightoii you. That 
round-pauiiched llrilhman tliere is the Cossiiinjee, or the 
spiritual guide of the family ; the spare man at his side, 
with the badge of regeneration on his breast prominently 
displayed, is the ddUdl, or broker ; the oily Biiboo^ to the 
rigid is the master of tlic house; the one to the lett is his 
neighbour, Mechariim Nundy, known far and wide as tlie 
best hand at the fishing-rod within an area ot twenty miles , 
and that yellow-faced, ogre-eyed man, witli a diit} lag 
round liis loins— so dirty as if there never was a waslier- 
man in the country— is the great (Huinto Kissore Sarbiid- 
hikilri, whose nepliew was for several years well known in 
Calcutta as the ‘ Pegging Baboo,’ and whose grandson was 
convicted of having stolen a book from the Metropolitan 
Circidatiny Library — the greatest live Kiilin in Bengal 1 
Of the crowd around these we can give no particular in- 
formation. It comprises omedwdr.% pimps, the Ikiboos 
servants (who, being of the same caste, liave the privilege 
of sitting alongside of him), and professional sharpers. 
Some, you may see, are chewing others smoking 

the kookdh, several deeply engaged at chess, others merely 
talking to each other-a cloud of tobacco-smoke rising 
•over all, and a confused hum of cheerful gossip. This is a 
friendly party. They are all almost completely engrossed 
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conversation in an unrestrained, smart, and interesting 
manner. They have also had lessons on the iiihldiu, and 
can sing with great spirit. Do you tliink the party an 
agreeable one ? Tt seems so. But let tlic stranger move 
out, and the bottles will move forward, and they will have 
a licll to themselves before tliey part. 

All this time what part are the women playing ? We 
must get into the zendnd to sec tliat. Ah, poor women ! 
so simple and good-natured, having no lady-like pride, 
patient and enduring, gentle and loving, how are ye cared 
tor ? 

Making allowances for a (picer taste, the women’s apart- 
ments are always ])rettily ornamented. Tlie furniture is 
not very rich or ex])ensive; but everything is neat and 
orderly, from tlie door-mat and the spitting- vessel to the 
daubs pasted on the walls, representing the countless 
millions ol: gods and goddesses ot tlie Hindu pantheon. 
One of the most prominent articles of furniture, almost in 
every room, is the cot or iiiktposli to sleep upon. Th^ 
beds are almost all of tbem well-made and very commo- 
dious, for the Bengali loves to roll in bed. There is first 
the titJdposh, which is a very wide bench, or rather a 
number of wide benclies put togetlier ; then a mat or car- 
pet on it ; tlien a mattress, commonly of cotton, wliicli 
makes tlie l)ed somewhat too warm ; tlien a cotton lape, 
which is a light and soil mattress, over it ; and then the 
l)ed-sheet, and an infinite numbei’ of pillows. Carpeting 
the room is not in fashion in the zendnd, but tliere are 
small carphs for the ladies to sit upon, wliich have the 
advantage of being moveable at pleasure. Tainted walls are 
now coming into vogue, and light-curtains at the windows; 
and if the furnitures are not all the most appropriate, there 
are always plenty of articles to till up space. 

But the inmates of the zendnd are more worthy of 
attention than any article of furniture in it. The women 
of Bengal are full of kindness and fidelity, and are besides 
simple and self-sacrificing, and very amiable, l^nfortii- 
nately, they are iiotliing more. The mind of a Bengali 
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woman is not well cultivated, and her understanding not 
very strong ; but slie has often an excellent practical sense, 
and is never too proud for lier humble post, and her beauti- 
ful home virtues and cheerful forbearance are exceedingly 
exemplary. She is patient and enduring, liowever toilsome 
may be her position in life ; gentle and loving, even when 
loaded witli privations ; a tender slave, tliough often de- 
spised for lier slavishness. In sickness she is a hospital 
nurse without wages — none so expert in smoothing the 
weary ])illow, ])erforming cliecrless duties to tliankless 
masters, and meeting the (juerulousness of dis(';ise with 
'the soft answer Avliich tiirnetli away wratli.’ TJie man 
she loves and works for treats her, it may be, with un- 
deserved indifference, if not with positive liarshm^ss. Ihit, 
poor soul! she has no idea of a liap])icr ]if‘, and bears 
harshness quite gently, and devotes lier time and tender- 
ness to conciliate that aifection, to win and keep whicli 
is her l)eing’s end and aim. 

The occiqiations of a Hindu wife are, first, to have 
the liouse swept and cleansed, a taslc slie performs her- 
self if the family bii poor ; thiai to wash the cast.-olf 
clothes of tlie lamily, and hang tliem u]) to dry ; then to 
bathe and dry her hair in the sun ; then to perform her 
devotions, never failiiig to repeat prajau's for the long 
life of her husljand and cliildrcn, and that tliey miglit 
survive her ; and then to superintend the kitchen o[)era- 
tions, wliich is always a lavourite employment. For 
hours and liours she has to sit enshrined in the midst 
of oil, spices, iorkdrl or vegetables, and lisli, appor- 

tioning tliem according to the requirements of the family, 
giving lucid directions in regard to their prcjiaration, and 
distributing them personally when the time for doing so 
arrives, when it devolves on her to see that all mem- 
bers of the family are well fed. After this she lias 
ample leisure to take lier own meal and noonday na^), 
and, also, to amuse herself in card-xdaying with her female 
friends, a male never making one of the x:)arty. She 
then goes to her toilette, wijies her body, combs and 
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dresses lier hair, and adjusts her ornaments, and puts a 
patch of vermilion — which is a privilege of the married state 
only — on lier forehead. After this, she superintends tlie 
preparation of the evening meal, in the same fashion as she 
superintended the preparation of the dinner during tlie first 
part of the day ; and, tliis done, the rest of the evening is 
lioliday again, only she lias still to look after tlie children 
— to dress tliem, and feed them, and put tliem to sleep. 

Other menial occupations, perhaps the hardest and most 
inconvenient is cooking, where she has to attend to it per- 
sonally, whicli is a frequent case. We have spoken to 
several Ihiboos on the sulject, and ask(Ml tlunn why they 
do not intrust the cooking to servants, when they can 
afford to pay a Ilrfdiman, and tlie answer invariably ha.s 
lieen tliat they are aiVaid that tlu'ir dislies would not, in 
that case, be so well cooked as at present, as those wlio 
liave tried the experiiiient have found to their cost. Tlnu'e 
is, doubtless, a great deal of truth in this. The culinary 
process among the Hindus is a very different thing from 
that among tlie (Jhristians ; and veny great attention and 
cleverness are reipiired to jircjiare from a few common 
vegetables and fishes the excellent dishes, often completely 
dilfin’ing from each other in taste, flavour, and richiiess> 

O 77 

which the women manage to make out of them. But still, 
for all that, to convert one’s wife, sister, or mother into a 
cook does not appear to be a particularly bright idea, and 
smacks a little too much of indifference to the tics and re- 
sponsibilities nf relationshi]). 

Of the objects thus neglected it would not be too much 
to say that they are excessively modest and pre-eminently 
interesting. Tlieir pretensions to beauty are not slender — 
round, plump faces, smocjLh, clear skin, long, raven hair, 
large, sparkling eyes, shaded by long, dark lashes, and a 
sj)rightly gait, being common traits of beauty. They are 
married early, ami become early mothers, and also early 
get old — ' flowers of too short a duration not to be beauti- 
ful, too beautiful to last long.’ A woman who has passed 
her twentieth year has passed her bonnier summers ; at 
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thirty she is accounted old ; at forty becomes ugly. But 
tlie goodness of her heart has a longer tenure, extending 
from childhood to the remotest old age. 

From women to cliildren is an easy slide, and the objects 
are at least as interesting. Look at that merry group of 
little ones there, all in the state of nature, dancing to their 
hearts’ content; tliat otlicr, running after something per- 

haps a poor unfoi'tunate kitten, that has somehow or other 
attracted attention ; or, that third ])arty tliere, assembled to 
concert some puerile mischief. Are tJiey not interesting ? 
The iiioihers arc drudging away at some noolc or corner. 
Nurses they have none, or only one in common, who is 
busy after her own affairs, .and yet they manage to pass 
their time without coming to loggorlieads frequently, or en- 
countering any serious accidents. 

Tins is one aspect under wliich you s<?e them. Woidd 
you like to have anotlier view of them ? Tt is by no means 
a rare sight to see a cluster of tliem assembled in the even- 
ing around an old woman, to hear some dismal story of 
robljers, hobgoblins, and incantations. ‘Come, grand- 
mamma, come, tell us all about it, taking u]-> where you 
left it unfinished last night.’ Tlie stoiy must be told at 
night, the fact Ixiing that during the day the women have 
no tinu! to chat idly, ami the night, therefore, is the only 
time fur humouring the children. ‘ Come, grandmamma, 

out wilh it and grandmamma recommences her yarn a 

yarn she herself liad heard when a cliild, and which has 
been told to several gmicrations over and over, and has 
been heard by each with equal iividity and terror. 'I’he 
spinning of these yarns continues till it is time to go to bed. 

From a good-looking house Ave will }iow conduct the 
reader to an old and dreary-looking one ; but he must not 
think for a moment that it is necessarily the residence of ii 
poor man. It is the dwelling-house of no less a person 
tluin IIurry]mddo Chattel jee, the great zemindar, who 
keeps a hundretl and fifty lafi 'u'dH in his service, and whose 
name is always at the to]i of, or at least veiy high up in, 
the charity lists. He is the friend of the destitute and the 
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It was at lirst intended to restrict tliis trade altogether by 
the imposition of a large transhipment duty; but, as it 
seemed unlikely that commercial enterprize would lail 
to establish the trade, if lucrative, in spite of such opposi- 
tion, tlie best face was put on the matter and the trade 
allowed to take its course, being ^^ubjected only to the 
payment of a toll of fifty rupees 23er chest, wliich was as 
large as it could bear. 

An obstacle of greater magnitude, and what gave occasion 
to the greatest alarm, was the report that came to India in 
1848, and again in 1851), of the opium-growing capabilities 
of some of the Chinese districts, and especially of the 
province of Yunan, where much poppy was already being 
cultivated surreptitiously, that is, with the connivance of 
the local authorities. The produce of this cultivation was, 
according to ono version, as good as, and fetched an equal 
price with, the Abkaree opium of Calcutta, and it v^as 
further assertc^l tluit llengal 02 )ium was already falling in 
demand there on this account. Ihit other versions main- 
tained that those wlio wcu’c choice and dainty in res 2 )ect 
to the (piality of what they smoked, prefenxMl the fortiign 
to the indigenous drug. Xotwithstanding this assurance 
the Government of llengal hastened to raise the 2 )rice 2 )aid 
to cidtivators for raw opium from Its. 4 to 5 jier seer, 
with a view to increase the cultivation, that, by increasing 
the siq)ply at a lower rate, it miglit l)e able to swanq^ 
down all indigenous competitioii in CJiina ; and tin’s has 
been the jiolicy uniformly kept in view ever since. The 
selling price of opium, which now ranges fi’om Its. 1100 
to Its. 1400 a chest, can easily be raised yet further ; but 
a liigh selling price is apt to induce the Chinese to culti- 
vate more largely for themselves, to prevent which the 
price has 2 >^iil^<->sely been kept down. The growth in 
China has nevertheless commenced ; permissively, by the 
imposition of a license tax: but it is still said to have 
already largely increased. In Yunan especially, the culti- 
vation has spread over the hills and open campaign, 
and the opium annually joroduced fdls several tliousand 
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painful. As a medicine it is, like all other poisons, of 
great value, since it diminishes iwiii, soothes irritation 
and procures repose. Ihit it is totally unsuited for habitual 
use even in small ipnintities, .and does not at all resemble 
tobacco-smoking, in wliiclr case the smoke is merely taken 
into the mouth and patfed out again ; while, in the case of 
opium, tlie lumes are inlialed into tlie lungs by a deep 
dr.awn l)reath and retained as long as possible, there acting 
on the nervous fibres that arc spread over the extensive 
membrane which lines every cell of the lung. It does 
not even resemble dnim-drinking, because opium, when 
smoked, affects tlie nervous .system dircc%, while wines 
and spiiits .are first rcceiv'ed into the digestive .system .and 
act through it on the nerves ; besides which tlie into.xica- 
tion of opium creates a periodical longing for itself, which 
can only be assuaged by tlie use of it at the regular time, 
which the drunkard does not feel to tlie same, ov nearly to 
the s.iine e.xtent. A or must the driink.ard’s own .argument 
in justification of his habit be forgotten. No n.ation, says 
he, has advanced in civilisation that has not made use of 
fermented liquors ; while those that have used opium have 
alw.ays decayed and perished. 

To ns it appears that the opinions adverse to the use of 
opium are exceedingly well-grounded. The victim of 
opium is its .slave. The immcdi.ate visible effects of it on 
the system when taken, are tliat it increases the fulness 
and force of the jmlse, augments the heat of tlie body, and 
invigorates both the corporeal and mental functions for the 
tune, exhilarating even to intoxication; but this exhilara- 
tion is always followed by lassitude and .sleep. Large 
doses call up frightful dreams and fears, and result 
eventually m emaciation, lo.ss of appetite, sickness, and 
drowsiness; while continued u.se, which introduces the 
consumer into a world of dreanrs, and lulls pain, misery, 
and even utter desolation for the time, also inevitably 
leads him to awful consequences — to convulsions, apoplexy, 
and death, lint ftVen where the consumer does not hazard 
to this extent, the strength is always undermined, and a 
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liabit formed which o/in never be thrown off. Tlie alcoliol- 
drinker can do witliont his dose at the usual hour. If the 
opinm-sinoker does not get his pipe at the acenstomed time 
his limbs become debilitated, a discharge of rhenm comes 
ont from his eyes and nose, and lie is nneqnal to any 
exertion till tlie use of the drug’ revives him. A more 
helpless creature than the opium-smoker without his 
whiff cannot, in fact, be imagined. If the drug is long 
withheld tlie consequences arc invariably fatal. There are 
hundreds of instances of alcohol-drinkers having reformed 
and abandoned their old habits. lint the habit of opium- 
smoking once fairly formed, can mwer be given up. So 
long as opium is smoked in moderation the effects may 
not be remarkable ; but those wlio have ins])ected the 
opium dens are almost unanimous in opinion that, although 
more quiet prevails in them than in a London gin-])alace, 
tlie grovelling sensualist is greatly more painlul to look 
at than tlie violent drunkard. There are, of course, men 
who smoke opium for many years without ap])arent injury, 
just as many men consume large quantities of spirits for 
a long time seemingly with impunity, lint in both cases 
generally the reckoning comes at last, and always with 
fearful effect ; tlie drunkard having this advantage, that he 
can, if he tries to do so, avoid this fatal issue, which the 
opium-smoker cannot. Leiiig more seductive and more 
tenacious than sjhrits, the effects of opium in the long-ruir. 
are necessarily more dangerous. 

The following passage, extracted from the report of 
Choo-Tsun, exhibits the cpiestion in a particular phase 
which is not unworthy of consideration: ‘Opium was first 
introduced in Kaoutsinne, which by some is supposed to be 
the same as Kdapii (Ikitavia). The natives of this place- 
were at first sprightly and active, and being good soldiers, 
were always successful in battle. But the people called, 
llungmaon (red-haired) came thither, and, having manu- 
factured opium, reduced some of the natives into the 
habit of smoking d. Lrom thence theimania for it rapidly 
spread throughout the whole nation ; so that in process of 
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time tlio natives became feeble and enervated, submitted 
to foreign rule, and ultimately were completely subjugated. 
Xow, the Englisli are of the^ race called Eungmaon. In 
introducing opium into this' country, tlieir purpose has 
been to weaken and enfeeble tlie Central Empire. If not 
early aroused to a sense /jf our danger, we shall find our- 
selves ere long on the last step towards ruin.’ How well- 
founded Choo-Tsun’s apjireliensions were will be readily 
admitted by those who have fouglit with Chinese soldiers 
on three different occasions, ’^fhe Chinese army was in- 
variably found to be an assemblage of demoralized, 
luflianly, and haggard sensualists, without any discipline or 
physical stamina: the English drunkards never a])pear in 
the same liglit. An old opiuni-smokm', soldier or not, 
presents in all countries the awful spectacle of a franie- 
Avork of bones, cov(‘red with some dried-u]) muscles, and 
clotluMl in a shrivelled skin. The ])ictiire of T)eath has, in 
fact, beam painted after him in every Lind. 

^<or is the argument that o])ium is the only national 
stimulant of (diina, and should for that reason be allowed 
to remain so, absolidely or nearly accinute. Tim national 
stimulants of the country for the last four thousand years 
have been tea, tobacco, wine, and spirits. Cpium-smoking 
in it, to any considerable extent, is only of recent growth— 
scarcely more than a century old. It has certainly made 
very considerable progress — particularly in the coast 
provinces, which were exposed to the attacks of the 
Ih’itish merchant: but, if the supply could even now be 
r(‘duced, the rising generation of (diina may yet be saved 
from its effects, though, at the rate the trafiic lias been 
increasing, there is very little liope indeed for them. Tlie 
desire has been excited throughout the Jand, and the 
demand has kc^pt pace fully with the supply. The average 
dose used is about twenty grains weight per man per day, 
but ranging from ten to one liundred grains ; and the 
ninety thousand chests exported from India, leaving aside 
the home-grown diiig, necessarily provide a regular supply 
of poison for nearly fourteen millions of souls. We give 
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the statistics as we hud them; hut the reader will re- 
meinher that tlie morality or immorality of the traffic is 
not affeck^d by its extent. " Tt is just or unjust alike 
whether it demoralizes one million of men or fourteen 
millions. Its effects are summed mp by Mr. Medhurst in 
his work on China, by the awful statement that tln^ 
Cliinese inci eased at the rate of three per cent., per caniium, 
befoie the commencement of the traffic, but since then have 
done so at the rate of one per cent. only. 

Here we must point out that tlie Chinese, like the 
Hindus, are naturally a solier people, not in need of much 
excitemenf, and whom undue excitement would discom- 
pose. The mass of the peophi are muscular and well- 
foimed, and capable ot great and jirolonged exertion in 
their own way, •without reiiuiriiig any kind of stimulant 
beyond the gcmtlcr narcotics easily availalile to them, 
such as aieca, tobacco, coflee, and tea. Their disposition 
is cheerful and peaceable ; even tlie lower orders are not 
ACiy cjuairelsonie : and wlien we read of a Chinaman 
liaviiig run a muck, wlietlier it be in Cliina or in India, we 
always find upon iiicpiiry that he was goaded to it by his 
whift of opium. A large dose of opium has the credit of 
producing a kind of madness, of wliich the effects are 
dieadful, especially wlien tlie mind is troubled by jealousy, 
<lesire of vengeance, or any other violent passion. 



CIIAPTETl V. 


IJKSITLTS IN INDIA. 

The consiiinption of o})iniii in Tiuiia is v(‘ry i]iconsideraV)le, 
and tlie direct evils from tlie use of it here, tlierefore, 
scarcely require notice. In tins countiy the drug is 
sv'idUrfred, and that again is less injurious than the 
f/hinese practice of smoking it. Even the hahit of swal- 
lowing however, on being once contracted, cannot be 
abandoned ; and, if no disorders liave arisen from this 
source in India, it is only l)ecause the ])eople here ar(' very 
abstemious, and the quantity of drug Tised by them is very 
small. 

Th(‘ .above remarks are not ap])licablo to Assam, wliere 
opium was till lately largely consumed, and where its 
effects were lelt as a ])lague. It depopulated tlie country 
and degenerated tlie people ; and, from liaving once been a 
fine manly race, tlie Assamese have now become absolutely 
tlie most abject and worthless in all India. The growtli 
of population among them Avas checked by it; the men 
became prematurely old ; the women bore fewer childrim ; 
and the children rarely lived to become old men. No 
greater boon has therefore liecn conferred on that province 
than the prohibition to cultivate opium in it. Put the 
case of Assam is altogether exceptional, as the population 
of it is Indo-Cliinese. The Bengalis differ from the 
Assamese in so^'eral respects, and very particularly in 
respect to the use of opium ; and the people of the Belnir 
districts, wliere opium is grown and manufactured for the 
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OovGvinuent, liave even a less liaiikeriiig for the drug tliau 
tlie people ol Tloiigal. Xo evils from this source, therefore, 
have yet arisen in those parts of the Presidency ; and else- 
wliere in India opium is neitlier swallowed nor smoked, 
except in the semi-indepemhmt States of Thijpootana, 
where the evils are almost as great^as tliey were in Assam. 

Xor does the manipulation of tlui drug in any way 
affect injuriously tlie cultivators and manufacturers of it. 
The Pai'l:lu/(ts, or naliv(i examiners, sit daily with tlieir 
hands immersed in opium for not less than nine hours 
without feeling any inconvenicmce from it beyond an occa- 
sional sense of numluiess in tlui lingers, which may he the 
mere result of fatigue; and in the caking vats the manu- 
facturcu's are emplo}'ed kma'-deep through the drug, or 
remain standing in it serving it out, for equally long 
intervals, without ex])eriencing anything more serious than 
a sense of drowsiness towards the end oi’ the day, which 
sends them off early in the evening to sleep ; the elfects 
not being coinjdained of in either case as unpleasant or 
injurious. 

The evils noticealde in India are those of the monopoly 
system, and we derive our l)est argument against it from 
Choo-l'sun’s rc'port, to which we liave already sciveral tilings 
relerred. In it, in comliating tlu^ ])roposal of cultiviiting 
opium largely in China with a vicAv to heat out the 
foreigners by conqietition, lu‘, wisely ol)serves as follows : 

‘ The po])py iieanls a rich and lertihi soil. If all the rich ^ 
and fertile ground he used for planting it, and if the peo])le, 
lioping for a large prolit therefrom, madly engage in its 
•cultivation, where will the (lax and the mulheiTy he culti- 
vated; where wheat and rye V This diHiculty has actually 
arisen in India. The forced ])roduction ot the ])op])y, 
which would not have been entered upon so largely hut 
lor the advances of money made to the ryots, has un- 
doubtedly displaced from some ot the tiiiest lauds the 
crops of indigo, sugar-cane, and wheat which used to he 
raised in them pr^ndously. 'To draw oh in tliis way,’ con- 
tinues tlie Chinese statesman, Hlie waters of the great 
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fountain recjuisifce for tlie production of food and raiment, 
and to lavisli tliem upon the root wlience calamity and 
disoider spring forth, is an error whicli may be compared 
to that of the pliysician who, wlien treating a mere ex- 
ternal disease, sliould drive it inwards to tlie heart and 
ccntie of the body. And so liave tlie Indians found it. 
Tliey Jiave cultivated the poppy to the neglect of food- 
grains, and tlie fea.rs of scarcity and famine in the country 
are necessarily constant. 

Ihe inducements olfered for this purpose by the Govern- 
ment are perhaps not absolutely unfair ; but they are very 
seductive, and havc^ designedly been made so. The advance 
of money without interest, wliich is one of them, is an offer 
wiiieli no capitalist but the Government can make in India ; 
and it is a bait wliich an indigent j:)e()ple are at all times 
ready to snap at with alacrity. It is not that the culti- 
vator in any ease receives the advance only for Ids love 
foi the cultivation. lie is always in want of readv^ moncy^ 
and cannot refuse it when offered, however dillicult may be 
the condition attached to it. Is the Government ignorant 
oi‘ this weakness on the ])art of its ryots ? We think not ; 
or, it ignorant ot it, there is no excuse for sucli ignorance. 
The inducement is of course not illegal, but it becomes in 
its operation oppressive*.; it tiejs down the ryot where a 
little more liberty would l)e immensely beneiicial, both to 
himself and the country. 

Nov is this the only objection to the advance system ; 
there are many others. The intervention of the Lumhev- 
ddr in entering into engagements on behalf of the ryot, 
enables him to put in whatever names he chooses as those 
of his sub-cultivators. TJieoretically, of course, it is under- 
stood that the engagement is optional on the part of the 
ryot; practically many men come to be registered as 
having agreed to it who had not the remotest idea of 
doing so. The Lumherddr accepts his own position as a 
prolitabhi one, and picks out names of parties who, he 
knows, could cultivate the drug if they wished it. Tlieir 
unwillingness to do so is not an impracticable difficulty to- 
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him, for he knows how the pressure on them is to be 
applied. In theory there is no compulsion in the matter 
at all; in practice it is nothing but compulsion from 
beginning to end. The simple plan followed for bringing 
round all recusants is to throw the advance-money into 
their liouses, or to tie it up in tlicur clothes. There is the 
agreement, said to be signed by a man who does not know 
how to sign or what a signature implies ; and there is the 
patent proof of his voluntary engagement in the fact of his 
liaving received the advance I Tlie ryot sees no way of 
getting out of the didiculty; attributes it to liis nii.^seeb 
(fate) ; and sits down to cultivate wliat lie understands the 
h/d'eejib (Government) desires him to grow. 

That the cultivation is not unremiuierativii to the ryot 
may be allowed, notwitlistanding the many complaints 
received from* time to time that it is made so by the 
exactions ot the subordinate ollicers of tlie department, 
through whose liands both ilie advances and tJie linal 
payments are made. The inquiries made by the Govern- 
ment liave invariably gone to establish that all such 
complaints are without foundation, and that the cultivation 
is so remunerative that it is eagerly sought alter, particu- 
larly by those who know it by ex[)erience, and are 
necessarily anxious to increase their stake in it; but tliose 
conversant with i\Iofussil doings in India generally give 
a dilfereiit story. The refund of advances particularly is^ 
said to be so harshly enlorced as to cause the ruin ol many 
cultivators, and to have even led in times past to the sale 
or pawning of their children to stave oh their personal 
danger. It is possible that there may be some exaggera- 
tion in such representations, but there is none in the 
statement that, a good part ot the money due to the r}'ot 
goes to the disbursing ollicers ot the detiartmeiit as the 
perquisite of their ollice, lor this was unanimously deposed 
to by the higher ollicers of the department before the Indigo 
Commission, with this qualilicatioii, that the portion le- 
tained by the disbursing ollicers was saijl by them to be 
small. The Bennal Adimmstration Report for 1872-73 
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notices botli tlie subjects of conipnlsoiy cultivation and the 
deductions made from the price due for oiiium to tlie 
cultivators, in connection with certain proceedin.i^s in 
diiansi, where it was comj.lained tliat so miicli as two 
annas 1,1 the ruixm, or one-eightli of tlie entire price, was 
hcpt liack. il'lie inquiry made by tlie oiiiiim agent janved 
tlie complaints to be idle. This is always the result of 
such investigations ; but there, is no smoke without some- 
thing at bottom in the shape of lire, and it may lairly be 
taken lor granted that complaints of this nature, though 
olten exaggerated, are almost invarialdy well founded. 

Jlesides these evils, the monopoly system necessarily 
expo.ses the cultivator to constant espionage and the 
suspicion of his retaining a j.art of his produce for illicit 
sale, which leads to great and unnecessary oppression. 
I.>ilbery is the iiiiavoidal.ilo consequence ol'’'this state of 
tilings; the cultivator is obliged to Imy off the iioliceman 
who has the power of intruding on his jirivacy. An iqipeal 
to justice is of course nominally open to all ; but, in the 
lust plac(‘, the oiiltivator has no time to .seek for it, and, 
secondly, an appeal where the Cloi eninumt is viitnally the 
delendant is simple mockery. The natives emidoyJd in 
watching receive small wages, hut arc nevertheless all 
known to live well, certainly in excess of their avoweel 
income. The natural inference is that dishonesty and 
, oiipression are much resorted to ; and the system certainly 
allows of Ijoth. 

In a sanitary point of view the ill elfecl.s of the j-ieriodical 
gathering of the opium cultivators in jiarticiilar places at 
the time of the opium weighments has heen often brought 
to the notice of the aovernment. The Covernnient ol’ the 
NorthAVesterii Trovinces explicitly complained of the 
gatherings at (lluizeepore, which were described as perfect 
imisanees and calculated to give rise to epidemic disea.ses. 
But the arrangement could not be altered ; the cultivators 
Uieinselves liked it best, and the Cloverninent also preferred 
It, as allowing of cj^i.ser .siipervi.siGn over tlie native estab- 
lishment tlian could he exerci.sed by any other plan ; and 
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distressed, and actually proposed to the Government the 
erection of a liospital at Kaiiulrpooker^ and the establisli- 
ment of a school at Chutnee ikizadr, offering- to pay half 
tlie expense himself. He is a great encourager of learning 
and learned men, and you always find in his house a few 
of the best students of the ‘ Universal Knowledge Diffus- 
ing Seminary’ clu].)bing together. Tlujre tliey are. Can 
you guess from their faces the studies they are respectively 
prosecuting? One is engaged in investigating old lan- 
guages, with a view to exphiin tlie early literature of his 
country ; another is at work on tlie I’ersiaii tongues, with 
the especial object of a[)peciating S;idi critically ; a third 
is learning music as a science; many are after a good edu- 
cation; and a few, with an enthusiasm most worthy of 
success, arc learning mathematics, to disprove the C^oper- 
nican system. 

For all his liberality, however, Huriypuddo is strongly 
opposed to Cliristianity. He is not necessarily an irre- 
ligious man. The manifestations of piety are as various as 
are the forms of human nature, ft is not the intellectual 
appreciation of the purest creed that makes tlie purest man. 
IMany a villain is avowedly a Christian; while, on the 
other hand, there are several persons who hav(^ the most 
wild and crude notions of Godf and yet are His most faith- 
ful followers. A religious character is l>est (‘vinced by a 
religious life; and JIurrypuddo’s hde. is on the wliole an ex- 
em])lary one, notwithstanding the in his ])ay, whose 

servic(»s are of course occasionally called in reipiisition. 

But, though Ilurrypuddo does not toleratii ( 'hristianity^ 
discussions regarding it are freipient in his house. AVhen 
the ortlu)dox jiarty muster strong they always close with 
invective, and the missionaries on such occasions receive a 
handsonui share of abuse. The pure native idea of the 
missionaries is that they are a godless set of men, seeking 
to uproot all Law and religion, reviling the faith of sages 
and patriarchs, and ‘lil to gain one nefarious object, namely, 
to bring down ever} oody to their own low caste. But the 
missionaries need not be disheartened at this ; for -when 
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disputants of different sects discuss tlieir respective beliefs 
the same scene of quarrel .and confusion takes place, and 
tliey abuse each other as lieartily as they ever abuse the 
missionaries. Who shall account for the infinite differ- 
ences of the Inirnan mind ? 

We might liere notice in passing that, in colloquial 
langu[igo, particularly when the discussion is rather warm, 
there is iiiuch profanity observ.able in Hindu conversation. 
Not only such expressions .as ‘ Eam, Earn ; am I telling 
3^)11 an untruth?’ ‘ Eadlia, Krislina, I never tliouglit of 
it’ — wliicli are tantamount to ‘ My God’ and ‘By God,’ 
which good English society will never tolerate — plentifully 
used, but expressions much more decidedly objectionable 
are interchanged, such as we should not like to translate, 
and which would almost make a stranger believe tliat tlie 
speakers were unbelievers, or at h^ast indifferent in their 
religious beliefs. But they are neither. Except a few of 
the rising generation tliey are all firm believers in Hindu- 
ism, and would never dream of sligliting it. 

There is generally a garden, or an apology for a garden, 
attached to the house of every rich man. T.^sually it is not 
a ver^" tasteful on(‘, and is kiqit in bad repair. But it is 
invariably well stocked with fruit-trees, which are preferred 
to flower-plants; wliile the few ilover plants that are 
1‘cared are alwa}^s of the fragrant kind. Thismelling 
foreign flowers are not much jnized, except by Young 
Bengal when he affects to bo a botanist. Oftentimes, .at 
the centre of the garden stands a tank, and tins not being 
kept clean gives rise to much sickness in the family. It 
makes amends, however, b}" finding occupation for all the 
idlers of the liouse, angling being a very favourite amuse- 
ment with the Hindus. Tlie fishing-rod, with a worm at one 
end and an amateur-fislicrman at the other, may almost 
be said to be a popular institution all over the country. 

The only other remarkable appendage of the building is 
the dairy. Almost every house has it. The poor have 
often no more tijan a single cow, while the rich liave some- 
times so many as teii or fifteen. This does not add much 
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to neatness or cleanliness, and it may Le conceded even 
that it contributes a trifle to tlie filthiness of the house. 
But the arrangement is convenient in this way, that for 
the large number of children in it a good supply of fresh 
milk daily is easily secured. 

The hours of rising among all classes of Hindus are 
earlier tlian with Europeans even in India. Everybody is 
up before tlie sun — some so mucli as two hours earlier. 
The first tiling done in tlie morning is mouth- washing, and 
with many, bathing also, the ablution being performed in a 
river or tank, if there hapjien to be any within a reasonable 
distance of the house. This is followed by the worship of 
the griha-devatds, after which the gentlemen go to tlieir 
house-entrance or portico, ])ulling at their Jtoohdhs^ while 
the women go to their household work and the kitclieu. 

Men of business always, take, their first substantial meal 
(the dinner of the Hindu) at nine ; idlers defer it to a later 
hour, so late as even one o'clock ; while with tradespeople, 
who arc their own masters, the usual hour for it is between 
two and three. The arrang ment of the courses need not be 
recapitulated to ears iiolite. It will be. enough to mention 
that the rice is served on a pewter plate, and the curries in 
small pewter and stone vessels resembling cups; and that tlie 
light dishes precede, the course opening with fruits, pulse, 
and tlie like, whicli are succcjeded by rice and soup, fish of 
various kinds, served in various ways, and some delicacies 
in tlie shape of cakes, puddings, and so forth, that which 
comes last being a dish of milk, generally boiled thick and 
well sugared. A good family- dinner is never made up of 
less than five large dishes, and nearly as many small ones 
to sliarpen the appetite, many of these latter being exceed- 
ingly nice to tlie taste. ^Some of the dishes, however, coii- 
‘sist of sweets a great deal more than any doctor would 
recommend ; and they arc all of them generally character- 
izea by a total absence of animal food, which is abstained 
from princiiially because it is compara tively expensive, and, 
also, because it is supposed, with much reason, to be uiisuited 
to the climate. A simple vegetable diet in India impart.s 
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to the breath and person a peculiarly sweet fragrance, 
while the regular use of animal food generates a fetid odour 
which often precedes other unfavourable results. 

The technicalities of society are curious. In India every 
man — from the prince to tiie j)easant, women as well as 
their lords — squat down on the lloor, the rich on small 
carpets, tlie poor on tlie bare ground, to take their meals, 
and use the lingers of the right hand in primitive fasliion 
in doing so. TJiis among Europeans is a social crime; but 
in wliat does tlie misdemeanour consist ? The best-brcjd 
Hindu sees nothing disgusting or olfensive in the act. Ho 
takes care to wash his liand before lie begins, and he does 
so again after he lias ended. If prejudice did not prevent 
tliem from admitting it, even Europeans would not ])cr]iai)S 
hesitate to own th<at the Hindu, in this respect at least, is 
really more cleanly than those parties (not few in uuniber) 
who eat Avdtli a fork without knowing whether it has been 
washed or not, and consider it unnecessary trouble to wash 
their hands and mouth after taking their meals. 

The Hindu dinner is not a social one only in this sense, 
that the women, do not join the men in ])artaking of it. 
Hindu etiquette does not allow the nude and female 
members of a house to take their meals together. On this 
point evciii individual notions are often very peculiar; and 
we all know that Lord Lyron could not endure to see 
women eat. Ihit that the family meals are not necessarily 
unsocial will be understood from the fact that, generally, all 
tlie adult males sit down to eat together, while all the 
children do the same separately, often in an adjoining 
apartment, the liousewifc being i^resent at both places at 
tlie same time; that is, constantly moving about from one 
to the other, till the wants of all parties are fully satislied. 
If she sits down liefore tlie master of the house for a while, 
it is only to see particularly that he has had all the dishes 
given to him, and to report to him the general management 
of the house, for which this is always held to be the fittest 
time. 

The other talk during meals is generally confined to the 
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quality of the cooking ; and, if the cook of the day he some 
favourite daughter or daughter-in-law, or any young girl 
of the family, she is always complimented and the dishes 
praised. Occasionally, other family matters are discussed. 
Should questions not relating to the family come to he 
spoken of, the good housewife takes no part in the conver- 
sation, as vshe has usually a large sliare of good breeding and 
common -sense, and intuitively knows what she is expected 
to avoid. 

The most cliaractcristic peculiarities of the Hindu while 
at meals are : that he has a distinct plate to himself, whicli 
cannot he touched hy any one — not even hy his nearest 
and dearest relative — without the food l)eing polluted and 
rendered unfit for further use ; that his hody cannot he 
tonclied hy any one — not even \)j his own wife — without 
the food being likewise contaminated and rejected; and that 
it is not permissible, wlien several persons sit down to eat 
togetlier, for any one of them to leave his seat till all tlie 
others have llnished eating. It will also be considered 
curious tliat nothing left on the plate can be taken back 
into the kitchen, b(ung fit for no other purpose than to be 
tlirown to the dogs, or given away to people of the very 
lowest castes. 

After liis morning or his mid-day meal, as the case may 
be, the office drudge goes to serve a master with his mouth 
full of iKin, or betel and s]>ices, and after a hasty pull at 
the hookah; while the idler generally takes a nap, whicli 
seldom lasts longer than two hours. This constant laziness 
does great mischief. The Hengali will make no physical 
effort when he can avoid it. lie has an aversion to open- 
air mov(3ments. There are no athletic games or sports for 
boys, and for grown-up men to indulge in anything of the 
kind is considered outrageously indecent. Boxing, fencing, 
shooting, as morning exercises, would do a great deal of 
good ; but they are eschewed as abominable habits. F or 
cricket they have, kahddi — a very good exercise, but ex- 
clusively for boys. Bowing is a class privilege peculiar to 
a boatman, and cannot be resorted to even for health with- 
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out detriment to one’s importance ; and mallets and dumb- 
bells are generally loft to durwdns, or door-keepers. Even 
to enjoy a tumbling frolic with children is unbecoming a 
grown-up man; and, in the midst of this total absence of 
activity, comes in the mid-day nap to make the whole race 
a nation of dyspeptics. The bodily weakness of the lleugali 
is proverbial. IVIuch of it is attributable to the climate ; 
not a little to the absence of healthy amusements and to 
mid-day sleeping. 

But though tlie Bengalis have no active amusements, 
they have plenty of entertainments after their own fashion, 
and the liolidays are much enjoyed. The English way of 
observing religious festivals with sour faces and unsocial 
reserve is unknown among them. Tliere is on such occa- 
sions company in every house of pretension, and the days 
are well employed, though not always in a very intellectual 
manner. The nasty old houses almost look up again; 
superb carpets, lustres, and girandoles bedeck all the 
saloons and verandas ; and there is no end to music, 
chewing, and hookdh-sinokiug. 

After his mid-day nap, the Bdboo dresses and goes out. 
Where does he go to ? Never mind tliat ; the fact we want 
to state is this, that nobody lives at home in the afternoon. 
You iind your acquaintances in villas, gardens, j)romenades 
— even in places wliere no gentleman ought to be found, 
but not at home. They are always sure to be out ; and, 
generally, they are out till a late hour at night, though the 
outward signs of dissipation are confined to the very high 
and very low classes only. 

On his return home at night the Bengali takes a second 
hearty meal, sometimes so late as at ten or eleven r.M. 
Emits, as may be expected from their plenty and cheap- 
ness, form a prominent item of it, which consists, further,, 
of loochies or chujppdties made of flour ; curries of several 
kinds, prepared of roots and vegetables, with or without 
fish ; and a variety of sweetmeats. Many take, besides, a 
good cup of milk at bedtime, just as some Euroj)eans take 
a glass of brandy or a pint of beer. 
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At night tlie family-house generally presents a pleasing 
scene. Except in special cases, there is seldom drunken- 
ness and hideous rioting at home. If drinking has become 
common among tlie youths of the rising generation, another 
vice, never uncommon among drunkards, keeps most of 
them away from home till the fumes of the brandy are 
spent ; and in the family-house temperance prevails, as a 
general rule, to an extraordinary extent. There are many 
educated young men, liowever, who do not frequent the 
pandemoniums of the towns, and of these some occasionally 
do make a hell of their own houses, or rather a part of 
their houses, Old Bengal taking good care that they do not 
encroacli too mucli. 

The most notable peculiarities of the Bengali character 
are simplicity of life and frugality. Witli few exceptions, 
the men of all ranks, but especially of the middle classes, 
are very moderate in their expenses. Money, which is 
made by them with greater dihiculty, is never spent so 
easily as by Europeans. Englishmen talk of economy, the 
Bengali practises it. lie is also, generally, very sensible 
and practical, though not particularly exalted in his ideas. 
He is not an active being, and has no enthusiasm whatever 
about him ; but he is very rational, and, as such, has a stock 
of common-sense which two Englishmen might divide be- 
tween them with advantage. Lastly, he is very social and 
lios])itable. Though there is caution, tliere is no coldness 
in forming acquaintances, and an acquaintance of twenty- 
four hours’ standing will often settle down into confirmed 
friendship. In hospitality after his own fasliioii, also, he 
has no superior in any part of the world. No guest is ever 
turned out of doors, however unseasonably he may have 
entered them. As castes vary, the guest has no particular 
chamber allotted to him. The guest-chamber, in fact, is 
often none other than the ddlldn — the bed, the genuine 
putriarchal bed, '^’onsistiug only of a mat, a curtain, and a 
pillow. But the stranger is always sure of a hearty meal, 
and of every kindness that his circumstances may require. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


PKASANT LIFE, AND TJIE PEEPKTUAL SETTLEMENT. 

India is tlie land of peasant classes ; of nianiifactiircrs and 
artisans tlio number in it is very inconsiderable. The 
children ot the soil depend entirely on the jn’odncts of the 
soil for their liv(di!iood. These class(‘,.s are distingnislied 
by the well known name of liyotH. They are o!‘ all castes, 
for the earth is jnire to everybody. Resides those who 
cultivate their own plots of land and do nothing else, there 
are those who till the ground for others, getting a share in 
thej)roduce; and those who live by other modes of em- 
plo3'inent liavc still some lands to fall back upon. There 
are absolutely none almost who do not diulve benefit, in 
'some shat)e or other, from land. This has been the state 
of things from tlie earliest times. In tlie RUj Ved there is 
a Iiyinii in wdiich the KlKdra-pdti, or deity of the soil, is 
invoked for a blessing oji field opemtions and cultivators, 
wlio were even then a numerous body. What is curious 
is that water-courses are alluded to in the text, and artificial 
clianuels dug u]) for the conveyance of water, which would 
seem to indicate that tlie irrigation of lands was then 
already understood. How have the classes, so employed 
from that time to this, thriven in the land ? The reply 
must be : ‘Not well in recent times ; perhaps not well at 
any stage.’ 

It is liard to determine if the appearance of the villages 
in Bengal indicate poverty or idleness. In many instances 
the one is but tbc result of the other, but tins is not in- 
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variably the case. As a rule, the ryot works hard, though 
only to the point that enables him to i)ay off liis liabilities 
and provide for fcJie immediate wants of himself and liis 
family. Beyond this line he is averse to go, and it is on 
that account only that he is never free from incumbrances. 
Of acute misery or downright wretchedness the instances 
are rare, because the instances of absolute idleness and 
apathy are exceptional. Wliere difiiculties arc encountered, 
they are, for the most part, traceable to the ryot's reckless- 
ness. ]r(i lives on nothing but rice and dal^ with salt and 
chillies for condiments, vegetables and lish coming only for 
a holiday ; his dress is simply a dhoti, often worse for the 
wear, wliich is never augmented Ijy a cliddihr, except in the 
cold weather; his bed is a dimud, or coarse mat, without 
the luxury of a pillow; his housci a thatched cottage, cer- 
tainly well-looking, but comparatively inex})onsive; his 
pi’operty a jdougb, hoe, and mattock, two bullocks, and 
some seed-grains, with a brass ihdld and lot ah in especial 
cases, these being often er represented l)y a brolcen earthen 
plate and .an earthen jug ; and yet this man, so self-denying 
in res[)ect to tlie necessaries of* life, is constantly borrowing 
money, not siinpl}', as is generally rc’preseiited, to meet the 
fraudulent demands made on him by tlie zemindiirs, their 
'udihs and <jomdstds, and the petty distrieb-ollieials, but 
oftener to spend it in iiiarriages and .s/uvu/s, on a scale 
(piite disproportionate to bis position and means. He is, 
iievertlieless, rarely bankrupt. Ilis general positionis that 
of a ]a)or man obliged to submit to a certain amount of 
inevitable liardsliip, wbicli is more or less tlie position of 
liis compeers all over the world ; but tliere are those who 
are able to buy silver ornaments for wife and children, 
and such are only debarred liy the peculiar organization of 
Hindu society, and not from want of means, to rise in the 
social scale. 

Tlie hamlets all over Bengal are surrounded either by 
’Clumps of bamboos or jialng or by scrub jungle, the neces- 
sary result of a fertile soil not carefully weeded. There is 
no road or pathway through them that is fairly accessible. 
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the only apology for a road being generally, in part at 
least, a ditch in dry weather and a swainj^ in the rains, 
Por five nionths out of twelve every man, woman, and 
child is to be seen wading through the mud when entering 
or coming out of their residences. The tanks are full of 
decaying vegetables and green water. The women arc 
half-clad only, the children completely naked ; and even 
the dogs are half-starved. These are the usual surround- 
ings of the picture without exaggeration. Tliey seem at 
least to bear strong evidence against the activity and 
energy of the peasant. Work he does perform ; but he 
works only when he must, and in such manner as is un- 
avoidable : he never works if he can do without it. The 
cottages in Bengal are the prettiest in India, their thatched 
roofs and cane or mud walls giving them an appearance of 
neatness i)oculiarly their uwm. But beyond the shed he 
lives in there is not much of tidiness to be seen around the 
ryot, though inside his liut things arc kept pretty spruce 
by his womankind, that is, to the extent his means and 
habits i:)crmit. 

The ryot rises with tlic earliest dawn, w'ashes himself 
clean, and rei)airs to the field of his labours. After Avork- 
ing there for an hour or tAvo, he takes the remnants of the 
preceding day’s food for breakfixst, and then continues to 
work till noon. In the ]>usy seasons his hot noonday 
dinner is brought to him in the field ; but after eating it 
ho always takes a good nap, as Jjcngalis of all classes^ 
do, before resuming his labour. The sleep lasts till tAvo or 
three in tlie afternoon, from Avhich time till sunset he is 
again actively employed, after Avliich he returns home,, 
driving his cattle Avith him. He then eats his last meal 
for the day, smokes, and spends the rest of the evening in 
chatting Avith his friends. This doubtless is hard work for 
a Bengali ; but it is the routine for particular periods only, 
namely, the busy seasons. Ordinarily, the ryots do not 
work in this way throughout the year. If they did there 
would not be so much borrowing of money and dependence 
on the malidjun, so much payment of hard cash as interest. 
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so little of saving or surplus to lay by. There is no part 
of the country where the mahdjiin system of money-lend- 
ing is not an extremely lucrative trade ; and the ryot him- 
self is certainly primarily to blame that it is so. 

The Bengal ryot ploughs his land for rice — the rlous- 
crop — first in tlie middle of February, and again, with 
greater care, in Marcli and April. Tlie land selected for 
this cultivation is high land, and it is always ploughed 
three times before being sown, all the labour being per- 
formed by bullocks and oxen. The seeds are cast into the 
ground in the beginning of May, after which the field is 
harrowed, and then carefully watched to keep off the birds. 
The business of weeding commences when the crop is about 
a foot high. When the corn is nearly ripe it has to be 
watclied day and night, and tlie ryot erects a stage for 
liimsclf, in whicli he is constantly present. Harvest com- 
mences about the middle of August, when the corn is 
reaped and bound up in sheaves, and carried home, where 
it is generally iiiled in stacks ; but it is sometimes also 
separated at once from the husk with the assistance of 
bullocks. Kept in husk the grain remains good for several 
years, but on being cleaned out the lower descriptions of 
rice get spoiled in six months or a year. 

In April, the ryot sows his low lands for his second and 
principal harvest — the dmdn~cvo\}. Tlie seeds are first 
sown thick, and then transplanted in July and August, on 
a different piece of ground especially prepared for the pur- 
pose. The rice stands in water throughout the rains, the 
ear always rising above the water’s edge ; and it is reaped 
in November and December. The dous harvest closes in 
September, and is followed by the annual i^oojdlt festivities> 
of which the Lakshmi Poojdh is decidedly a harvest festi- 
val, as the doggerel sung on the illumination-night clearly 
testifies : 

‘ Anjooray, pinjooray, Lakshmir poojdh dey ; 

Aous dhdii, pardngi dhdn, goldya ootay chey.’* 

* Anglice : 

* Give poojdic to Lakshmi with bonfire ; 

Our ^fous and crops have been harvested.’ 
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The dmdn hcarvcst closes in the height of tlie cold weather, 
and is followed by the festival of cakes, tlie cakes being 
eaten with great zest botli by rich and poor, though 
unaccompanied by their proverbial attendant in other 
countries — creaming ale. 

The other crops cultivated in Bengal are wheat, barley, 
pulse, mustard, linseed, sugar-cane, turmeric, ginger, 
tobacco, indigo, jute, etc., all of whicli are grown on high 
ground, namely, that released or unoccupied by the dous- 
croj). If the land be rich, two, three, and in some districts 
four crops are obtained from it within the year ; but the 
land whicli bears the dmd^i-crop bears that one crop only 
and none other, and, if that fails, then^ is scarcity and dis- 
tress, to tlie ryot at least, if not among the higher classes 
also. If he had been less de])endent on the nidhdjiin and 
more reliant on his own industry and intelligence, this 
distress would never have been overwhelming. But lie is 
so conservative and wedded to old prejudice's that, though 
cpiite awake to liis own interests, he will adopt no new 
methods to serve tliem. 3 1 is apathy in this respect is 
characteristic. The rudeness and incompleteness of the 
implements he works with are well known, it is true 
that, judged by their results, they are not found to be un- 
serviceable, as, notwithstanding their defects, no part of the 
country remains uncultivated. This is just the view the 
ryot takes of the matter; lie does not x>erceivc that if his 
implements were improved the out-turn of his field would 
be considerably increased. Misfortune in the shape of 
drought or inundation reduces him at once to listless 
inactivity, while among the peasant races elsewhere they 
only call forth more energy and exertion. 

The general jioverty of the Bengal ryot is attributed 
mainly to the o])pression of the zemindar, and the defects 
of the perpetual settlement. By the perpetual settlement 
the Government took possession of all the lands of the 
country as its own, and then distributed them anew 
among the zemindars, who were lield resi)oiisible for the 
tax cliaiged on their resj^ective allotments. The pre- 
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existing rights of the ryots were not ignored ; but they 
were not expressly defined, because the Governinent did 
not sec at the time tliat such definition was called for. 
It was anxious to secure for good a larger revenue than the 
Mogul Governnient had over realized from the country, but 
had no idea that its contract with the zemindars for the 
paynumt of such liigher revenue would in any way inter- 
fere with the rights and interests of the ryots. The 
zemindars, on tlieir part, were equally anxious to complete 
tlie contract, as they saw at a glance that, witli the trans- 
ha* of the proprietary-right in the land, tliey would secure 
every advantage', that tliey could wish for, including both 
increase of' authority and of income. The ryots had no 
voice in tlic matter, nor urged their right to any, having 
never asserted such right in previous eras. It was fortu- 
nate, therefore, that the Governinent very vaguely reserved 
to itself the privilege of improving their condition and 
securing their welfares, which enabled it to legislate to that 
end after a long interval, when the defects of the perpetual 
settlement liegan to be noticed. 

The errors of the settlement Avere twofold, namely, first, 
tliat all tillage-rights were by it merged in the proprietary- 
right given to the zemindar, and, secondly, that it virtually 
left the zennindar at liberty to dictate Ids own terms of 
settlement to the ryot. Both these disadvantages have 
since been removed by tlie rent law, that is, so far as it 
Avas possible to remove tliem; and the pledge tliat tlie 
Governnient liad held out to interfere in the interests of 
the ryots has, to that extent, been redeemed. The lavv 
referred to does not profess to be a iieAV law except in 
respect to one provision ; generally it affects to be only a 
recast, in a modern and tangible sha^^e, of all that Avas 
understood in the past to be the law in force in respect to 
ryot-rights. Three classes of ryots are recognised by it, 
namely, (1) those holding lands in succession to holders at 
the time of the peipetual settlement; (2) those holding 
lands for twelve years and more; (and (3) those holding 
lands for shorter periods. No enhancement of rent in 
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regard to holders of the first class is permitted, and so no 
pretext is left to the zemindar to tyrannize over them. 
The other two classes are both made subject to enhance- 
ment of rent, but witJi a difference. The new enactment 
in the law is that referring to the second and most numer- 
ous class of holders, who are declared to be not oustable 
from their lioldings so long as they pay a fair and etpiitable 
rent, such as leaves them full remuneration for their capital 
and labour ; but the third class of holders are held to be 
mere tenants-at-will, having no rights requiring to be 
protected. 

The clause enacted on behalf of the second class of 
holders virtually gave to every ryot having rights all the 
protection he stood in need of against a misuse of j)ower 
on the part of the zemindar. The difliculty still remained 
as to the determination of ‘fair’ and ‘equitable' rent; but 
this has rarely been practically felt. Wlien the zemindjir 
enhances the rent and another ryot is willing to give the 
rate asked for, tliat rate becomes fucle ‘fair’ and 

‘ e(piitable,’ and the ryot who will not agree to it has only 
to go out. If from mere malice or the sake of persecution 
the rates are raised, redress is obtainable by a suit for 
abatement of rent. The x^i'otection that was most needed 
therefore, fully secured, at least so far as the law could 
secure it. The evil of the uncertainty and tediousness of 
all legal ])rocesses of course exists ; it has never been found 
Xuucticable to abrogate it conqdetcly in any jilace. 

Even as regards the tljird class of ryots, though their 
riglits are ignored by the law, the zemindar is, as a rule, 
obliged to go with the times and accej)t the ratCvS that 
they are able to x>ay. His j^ower to raise the rent is un- 
questionable ; the law only requires hi])i to give a formal 
■written notice of his wish to the ryot at the commencement 
of the year. But, though legal, such increase can rarely 
be practically safe. A general ejectment of ryots from 
mere ojq^ression would soon jdace the zemindar himself in 
the wrong box, as the ryots unjustly jDressed would always 
get their old terms, if equitable, under other landlords ; 
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and thus, while nothing would be gained by the zemindar 
in sending them adrift, much might be lost by liim if the 
ryots sent away are not quickly replaced. The common 
objection to the perpetual settlement tliat it is too harsh 
towards the ryot is, therefore, scarcely tenable. In all 
contests between a rich man and a poor man, the power 
to harass will always be with the former ; and in tliis way 
the zemindar may have the ryot in his power. But that 
is no more the fault of the perj)etual settlement than tlie 
other thousand ills created b)^ differences of position in 
life. As tlie law has left him, the Bengal ryot is certainly 
not overtaxed ; for he does not ])ay more revenue than the 
North-Western Provinces’ ryot, even tliough he incurs no 
expense on irrigation, as tlie other does. The population 
of the same class in several countries in Kuroi)e, differences 
in wants and climates considered, are in exactly the same 
position with the ryots of Bengal, as the perpetual settle- 
ment has left them ; nay, all circumstances considered, 
the condition of the Bengal ryots seems to be a trifle better 
than that of the Irish peasants. 

Of course, the zemindars do not j)erform their duty to 
the ryots to the extent they ought ; and there is no doubt 
that, n.part from oppressions practised under the alleged 
protection of the law, a good many otlier acts of tyranny 
are perpetrated. There was a time when villages were 
burnt, crops plundered, and atrocities committed with tlie 
connivance of the police ; but the police has been reformed, 
and such outrages have considerably abated. Tbe principal 
feature of present oppressions is tlie exaction of illegal 
diU'S, which the ryot can never evade except by the exhi- 
bition of a spirit which he has not yet acquired, and to 
contest which in a law-court would only be an additional 
trouble to him if continuance on the land be considered 
desirable. When the ryot marries he must pay something 
to the zemindar ; whmi the zemindar marries, or there is a 
marriage in his himily^ the ryot must pay a rate to make 
up the expenditure ; the family i^oojdh in the zemindar’s 
house requires a contribution ; even a great shrdd in the 
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family necessitates a general collection. Then the zemindar 
has markets of liis own, in which he wants Ihs ryots to 
make their purchases ; he decides disputes between different 
ryots, .and exacts i)aymeijt of something for liis decision ; 
he chooses to visit his zemiiuhiry personally, and expects 
to be paid to him ; his adlh and ijirnufMd are 
constantly claiming 'pdvhooiily or h'stival presents, wliich 
cannot be refused. It is not possible to describe .all the 
v.arious ways by wliich these and similar exactions arc 
raised. On matters of this nature no ryot can afford to 
disagree with his zemindar. "Who,’ s.aystlic native saying, 

‘ c.aii ([uarrel with the allig.ator and live in water t' Tliese 
are, however^ just the exactions which no protective law 
in the universe could prevent. It is the s])irit of the 
people that must rise to re]>el them. If tin', country is 
being hiid waste by tlic zemindars in tin’s way, as their 
enemies re])resont, it is only because the people are too 
timid or too indolent to resist them. 11ie ryots are neither 
legally nor .actually helpless in these matters; if they will 
not assert their rights for fear of being involved in troubles 
and difficulties, they have themselves only to blame. Is 
the o]4)res.sion of the zemindar the causii of tlie ryot’s 
slavislim.'ss, or its elfect ? 

The iiumher of oppressive zemindars is daily decreasing 
— ill fact, tlie gre.at zemindars have, as ,a long ceased 
to tjnannise. They liave come gr.adnally to understand 
th.at, ill the long-run, it does not pay them to do so; that 
their hest interests arc identical with those of tluur ryots. 
It is the zemind.ars only, more p)i'ope]ly distin- 

guisliod by the name of siiburdin.ate zemindars, who, to eke 
out a profit over and above that p.ayahle liy them to tlie 
jvrimary zemindars, hav(j recourse to every little game of 
oppression tliat they can play out to secure their ends. 

lUit the times arc changing rapidly. If the ryot was 
not independent before, lie is becoming independent now, 
improving in that respect almost day by day. He has 
entered a new ]ihase of existence, and is outgrowing his 
baby-clothes with great celerity. This is the effect of the 
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Kent Law, which has released him from the position of a 
bondsman. No zemindar can now maltreat him to the* 
same extent, or nearly to the same extent, as in the past 
All that he can now do is to enhance the rent, and eject 
him under certain circumstances; but of course no ryot 
would be thus ejected unless the zemiiidfir succeeded in 
getting a better-paying man in liis place. His personal 
freedom has been secured, a certainty of tenure under 
definite conditions lias been given to liim, and tlie yirodiice 
of liis labours lias been fully and amply protected. This 
could not but inaugurate a marked social and moral pro- 
gress ill liis condition ; and such progress is now every- 
where to be seen. The ryot was always in want liefore, 
always in debt ; he has begun now — in some cases at least 
— to regulate his expenditure by his income, and this is 
one step and a great step gained. Hired labour is becoming 
dearer every day ; the rates of servants' wages in metro- 
politan towns have enormously increased. What does this 
mean but that the ryot gets enougli now from his land to 
enable him to live with his family, which renders it un- 
necessary for liim to go abroad in search of other work 
when agricultural labour is not pressing ? He lias now an 
idea of his own lands which he never had before; lias a 
dependence on his own labours, which in itself is a novel 
feeling; can calculate on his own wants, of which lie never 
had the slightest idea in the past ; and husbands his OAvn 
profits, which he did not dream of under the borrowing 
system to whiidi he was so partial. The rage to g(‘t lands 
is in itself a sign of the times. Every one now wants lands 
— the domestic servant, the peon, the diLrii'da, the barber, 
even the BriiViman cook, is anxious to invest his savings in 
a small hhet or two, and in a >oke or two of oxen; and 
would this be the case if the ryot s life were still as bad as 
before 'i The domestic servants are now constantly over- 
staying their leave, and i^ve^y iiKpiiry elicits the fact that 
they are busily at Avoik 011 their own fields — ploughing, 
sowing, harrowing, or reaping — and are therefore unable 
to come. 
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This speaks volumes. Every man is once more making 
his house his home, which never was the case during the 
long era of Mahomedaii vsubjection. All over the country 
European agency is actively at work, exploring mines, 
growing tea, cultivating hemp, flax, jute, and silk, and 
clearing waste lands. The ryots are working under them, 
or side by side with tlvem. This, whicli gave rise to many 
oppressions at tlie outset, has gradually given the ryot an 
immense start in life, by opening his eyes to a better ap- 
l^reciation of liis x^osition, and of the metliod by which his 
rights arc to be vindicated. Tlio advance is already very 
considerable ; in jiarticular instances it lias almost assumed 
the character of open resistance ; but utmost x)rogress by 
the civilised scale has not, of course, yet been attained. 
The beginning and the end have always an immense in- 
terval between them ; but the ryot is now in a fair way of 
attaining the end in due course. 

The cry still is — ' J)o away with the perjictual settle- 
ment;’ and the illegal exactions of the zemindars fully 
justify the demand. But the diniculties in the way of 
abolishing that to whicli xiermauence has been given by 
law are micessarily insurmounUilde. The only way in 
which all parties could be satisfied would be to fix tlie rent 
payable by each ryot on an equitable basis, and then make 
a new iierxietual settlement with the zemimhir, with a 
pirolit of say forty per cent., as in temx^orarily-settled 
estates. But this would not only ride through the existing 
fierpetual settlement ; it would make all sul^sequent per- 
])etual settlements revisable at will. It would also entail 
an immense loss of revenue on the Government, which the 
Ciovernment can scarcely afford. 

At j)resent the qucjstion between the zemindars and the 
ryots seems to be ]>retty evenly balanced. The right-of- 
occiq^ancy clauses of the Bent Law have given tlie ryot 
what protection he actually stood in need of; the enhance- 
ment clauses have, at the same time, given the zemindar 
the power of readjusting his position to keej) j)ace with 
imxirovenients. If the zemindar is still opxwessive — if he 
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exacts dhiudhs in utter indifference to the ryot’s rights and 
his own interests — the rj^otMias the remedy in his own 
hands, if he will only exert to apply it eff(*.ctually. AVhat 
seems more necessary, therefore, than the revision of the 
perpetual settlement is the dissemination of education, 
both among the agricultural classes .and tlie zemindars, 
who are almost e(£ually illiterate. The Government might 
fairly insist on the education of the zemindars’ sons, which 
would in time give to the country a new race of land- 
holders, who may rise above the conviction, yet so wide- 
spre.ad, that the whole duty of their position consists in 
exhausting the soil and srpieezing the ryot. The simul- 
taneous diffusion of knowledge among the ryots, and 
especially of agricultural knowledge, including the skill of 
utilizing sew.age properly, would make their khefs doubly 
productive, and themselves contented and happy. They 
have no enclosures at present, no manure except for par- 
ticul.ar descriptions of produce, no irrigation whatever ; 
when they liavc money to spend, they spend it right 
jovially on marriage feasts .and similar ceremonies, in 
Imitation of rich and middle class peophj, who can afford 
such expenditure without difficulty. If a practical know- 
ledge is able to teach tliem only to makcj use of tlieir 
savings ])ropcrly — in investments whicli woukl produce real 
though distant happiness — the benefit to tliem and to the 
country would be immcnsii. A general knowledge among 
tlieiii, even of a rudimeiiUiry cliaracter, would also give 
them .an idea of iiideticndence wliicli they are yet sadly 
ill want of. The j)eople at large might, at the same time, 
be gradually weaned from their extreme partiality for the 
possession of land. Tlie scr.amble for laml now is both 
great .and constant, and, such lieing the case, it is scarcely 
possible for the condition of the agricultural class«is vmy 
considerably to improve. If some energy were diverted to 
manufacture and other spheres of usefulness, everything 
might yet go on smootdily and to the satisfaction of alf 
parties, notwithstanding the x>rcssure of a perpetual settle- 
ment which, with all its faults, has wmrked fairly enough 
for nearly ninety years. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE PROSPECTS OE THE COUNTRY. 


British India lias before it a brilliant future, jirovided 
England be equal to lier duty. The Kstrcngth of England 
has conquered India; and by means of the same strength 
general i)eaco throughout the country is well main- 
tained. From domestic anarchy and foreign spoliation it 
has been eipially rescued ; wars, murders, misrule, and 
desolation liavc^ made room for peace, secuirity, order, and 
abundance. Tlie fr(Mpient recurrence of wars forced tlu^ 
people of entire villages every now and then to fly to the 
Jungles and mountains for safety; this was so equally at 
the time of the Afghans, the Pfilhinis, the iloguls, the 
Rohillas, and the IMalirattfis ; it is the British rule only 
that lias made such exodus unnecessary. The villagers at 
the plougli worked armed ‘to the teeth, and were yet un- 
certain whether they should be able to ganicA the fruits of 
their labours ; but now the peasant guides the jilough as 
securely as in Europe, and, if the zemindar or the indigo- 
planter be troublesome at times, the courts give equal 
redress to the aggrieved against both. The Idiugs, Pin- 
vlaris, and Arracanese were felt as evil angels by the 
murd(u\s and carnage they committed ; but they have all 
settled down as peaceful and inoffensive subjects, them- 
selves seeking that protection wliich others sought against 
them. Tlie Jungles, wliich were shared between tigers and 
robi>ers, have been converted into villages intersected by 
roads and dotted with factories and cutcherries. Canals 
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have been excavated, fairs establislied^ and premia offered 
to private enterprize in every direction. The axe, the rack, 
and the .scourge, wliich were engines of oppression in the 
past, arc not in recpiisition now even as administrative 
weapons. All these salutary changes have resulted from 
English domination, and for these England has received the 
fullest credit that was due to her. 

Tlie secui'ity that England has coidhrrcd on India is full 
and coin])lete, and enough to cover a multitude of sins. But 
arc there really a multitude of sins to cover and atone for ? 
The revenue-systenn was defective and extortionate, but 
has since been coiisideraldy improved ; the judi(dal-system, 
where it was dilatory and unnecessarily costly, has been 
recast, if the old roads of the IMaliomedans liave been 
allowed to fall into decay — and they had splendid roads 
all over the country for whole armies to pass by — they 
have been more than replaced by new roads, railways, 
steam-shij)s, and telegraphs. Wliat then are the sins which 
England has yet to account for ? and wliat is tin?, atonement 
that India demands of her? To us the shortcomings of 
England appear to be very trivial, and most of them 
unavoidable by her very ])osition; and, according to 
our belief, she is making the best efforts to atone for 
them. 

England raises a larger revenue from the country than 
Akbar did. There is notliing objectionable in this, since 
the country is much richer now than it was in the time of 
the Mahomedans. But the Mahomedans spent all their 
earnings in the country — foolishly, in pageantries and pro- 
cessions — but, nevertheless, vivifying again the sources 
whence they were drawn. This is not so now ; all the 
money raised in India bj the English is absolutely 
drained out of it, in the way of salaries, pensions, interest, 
.commercial profits, and industrial savings. Political tribute 
is not exacted from the country, but still is the country 
regularly denuded of a largo portion of its wealth, for 
which no adequate retiiru is made to it. The squeezing 
process was perhaps still better understood in the past, 
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wlicn the ryot was squeezed by the small landlord, the 
small landlord by tlie large proprietor, the large proprietor 
by some parasite in power, and he again Ijy the sovereign 
or his deputy. But all the parties who benefited in this 
way were residents of the country from whicli they drew 
their Avealtli. Wliat was selfishly acquired was selfishly 
spent, hut spent in tlie country from wliicli it was acquired. 
The interests and sympathies of the tyrants and their slaves 
were identical. They had no " home ’ to go to, there to 
spend the earnings of their lives. Tlie sin laid at tlie door 
of England in this matter is, however, one tliat cannot be 
atoned for; the position of the English as compierors has 
no likeness to that which was held by the IMahomcdans. 

England has introduced free trade in India, and the 
commerce of tlie country has been largely increased. But 
free trade has both its advantages and disadvantages. It 
lias converted India into an extensive market, but only 
for English goods, to the detriment of home-made wares, 
which cannot compete with their rivals on equal terms ; 
and this has caused severe distress among the artisan- 
classes of the country, especially because they cannot, on 
account of caste restrictions, as easily change their occupa- 
tions as similar classes in other lands. This of course is 
not an unmitigated evil. 1'he country has profited by the 
fall in the price of the wares. What can be had cheaper 
by importation ought, as a matter of course, to be acquired 
in that way. But it is not the less the duty of the 
government to find remunerative work for the jieople 
thereby brought to distress, and, if the English Government 
be honestly endeavouring to do so, as we sincerely believe 
it is, that is all the amends in its power to offer. 

In every agricultural country there ought always to be 
food enough to support the people from one harvest to 
another. This is a principle of even greater moment than 
free trade aphorisms, England exports to India cotton 
fabrics, hardware, and manufactured commodities of various 
descriptions, creating demands Avhich never existed, and 
receives in return indigo, cotton, jute, silk, rice, sjnees, and 
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many otlior natural productions. Xow, tliougli tliero can 
be no objection to the superfluities of the country being 
taken away from lier in this ^manner, tlie natives object, 
and very naturally, to the necessaries of life being thus 
exported in immoderate quantities, whereby the power of 
the country to feed her own children is crippled. On the 
one hand all her money is takeii out without adequate 
return, on tlie other, a large portion of Inn* food-grains also. 
The increase in wages and tin; rise of prietjs for food-articles 
is the necessary coiise(|uence. Tlie political economist 
considers both to be signs of national licaltliiness ; but this 
is what tlie people will not understand. They I’cel that 
they are straitened, a clear ]>roof to them that the pro- 
ductive powei' of the country, as yet developed, is unalile 
to kee[> pace with her (‘xports. This, as a matter of fact, 
is probably not the case, but their suspicions arc coulirmed 
by the frequent cries of scarcity and famine they hear 
around them ; and tlie hea.rtlessnoss of England in not 
regulating exports more judiciously is on that account 
bitterly complained of. 

Another complaint eipially bitter and oft re])eatcd is, 
that English rule has closed all power and social distinction 
against the natives, save in exceptional instances. Tin’s, it 
is urged, w'as not so under the Mahomedans, who permitted 
the Hindus to rise to the highest ollices of the State along- 
side of themselves. It is true that the Hindus wlio did 
rise ill such maimer had olteii, as we havcj iioticcnl, to make 
peculiar sacrifices for their elevation: sometimes t(; give 
up their sisters or daugliters to their sovereign, and at 
otliers to emlmxce his religion. Hut this is not very care- 
fully remembered ; and what is forcildy pointed out is that 
the litness of the compiered for promotion was not ques- 
tioned, wliile, under the Englisii, tlie voter, an subaddr- 
major, who is often as cllicicjit a soldier as tlie colonel of 
his regiment, is deemed to be unlit to Jiold the rank of a 
lieutenant. 

With reference to tiiis charge tlie natives have frequently 
been twitted hy tlie remark that they ask for the Jiighest 
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civil appointments under the government, but are content 
chat the appointments should beheld by English- 

men. But the taunt is siinjdy untrue. The natives ask 
Jiiost urgently and persistently for the highest military 
apjiointments — admission into the commissioned ranks of 
the army — for the sons of their nijdhs and zemimhirs ; they 
call for the opening of military scliools for tlie education 
of all classes ; they pray to be so trained that they may be 
able to defend themselves in case of need against foreign 
aggressors, and of real liclp to the English in the day of 
their trouble and tril)ulalion. But tliey know that tliese 
demands will never be complied with by a foreign govern- 
ment naturally vSus})icioiis of the races it has brought 
under subjection ; and it is for this reason, and this only, 
that their a[)plications for civil aj)pointments are so loudly 
and obstinately n.^pea.ted. 

In their own country the people of India are ‘hewers of 
stone and drawers of water,’ so to speak, while the servants 
of the State for all the higher grades are imported from 
Englaml. This is a most serious charge, and for the 
simplest reason — that it is true. Without any particular 
([ualilications beyond what are tested by some indiscrimi- 
nate examinations, the country is Hooded with foreign 
oHicers — civil, military, and medical — all endowed with the 
most absiirdly-extravagant salaries, whicli are not liable 
to bo curtailed for any aiuoiint of inelliciency, or to be 
stop2^ed except fur scandalous corruption. Could not these 
services be recruited and repaired Irom a purely Indian 
source ? TTit aside the exceptional cases of superlative 
ability, and then count the rest and conscientiously say if 
the officers picked up in England are really superior to their 
subordinates selected in India — men who have devoted their 
whole lives to the duties and professions they follow ? 

It is nothing to assert that splendid instances of adminis- 
trative talent have been educed from the covenanted 
services of India. There is no doubt that statesmen and 
warriors, men of literature and science, have sprung up 
from among the administrators brought out from England. 
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But this is ill the usual course of tilings. It lias been 
correctly remarked, in answcr*to it, that if the inmates of a 
]>rison were thrown broadcast on the world, the rcjsult would 
be very nearly the same. India, as a coii(|uered country, 
must naturally find employment fur a considerable portion 
of Englaiurs middle and lower classes. Slie is doing so 
cheerfully; but that is no reason Avliy the services should 
be all but nominally exclusive. Tlie tendency of tlie ago 
l ecommends a local selection of the best materials avaiilabh^ 
for good government. It is absurd at tliis hour of the day 
to make England still the door tlirougli which th(‘ superior 
appointments are to be reac.lied. Tt is not the native wlio 
should be made to repair to England, but the, Ihiglishman 
wlio should be m.ade to visit India, preparatory to his 
sehuition as a governing agent. Services made up of the 
best ])rocurabIe men in India, whetlun* Hindus, East 
Indians, or Europeans, would \h) the best and iittest media 
for administering the country, th(‘, highest a])]^ointments 
only being, for obvious reasons, retained in Eiiglisli hands. 
Selections from tlie I; ncovenanted Service for jiromotion 
to the Covenanted Branch liave recently lieen sanctioned. 
Jhit that does not meet the re(piircments of the case to any 
extent.* 

It was correctly observed by ]\Ir. Bright iii the House 
of Commons some time ago^ tliat tlie grijatest danger to 
Englisli rule in India was likely to arise from the coarse, 
rude, and dominant manner in which Englishmen generally 
behave in India. This is a crying cwil, very miicli felt and 
very much comjdaincd of. Eveiy Hidian wlio visits Eng- 
land returns from it with the coiivi(ition that the Eiiglisiinian 
in his own country is the best, kindest, and ])olitest specimen, 
of the human race ; but every Hindu and Mabomedan in 
India finds him to be the worst, that is, the most insufferable, 

* As these pages are )>assiijg llirougli the press, we learn that it 
has been decided to throw t>i)en ono-sevciith of «all new Civil Ser- 
vice iippointineiits to tin* natives on the spot, on two-thirds t)f the 
emoluments allowed to la.topcan incumbents. The concession is 
not a bad one to begin wrh ; but it remains yet to be seen in what 
spirit they will give effect to it. 
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being on the earth. Not only those in office, but even those 
who visit the country as adventurers, affect in their own 
persons all the conqueror s riglit. - A white face, each 
thinks, gives him a j)atent of nobility, a patent to treat all 
who have the misfortune to be dark-visaged with supreme 
contempt. The moment he sees a man dressed in turban 
and shawl, with sli2^])ers on his feet, and moving Avitli an 
un-English gait, lie jumps at once to tlie conclusion that 
liis visitor is Qitliov khitmidgdv or a NiiiiaSaheb! ‘A 
Hindu gentleman ? What,* he asks in his arrogance, ^ is 
a Hindu gentleman V How many will accept the answer 
that ill all resjiects, excefit pride and ill-temper, lie is 
a better man tliaii the Englishman as he usually figures in 
the East. Even when the Englishman affects to bo kind, 
there is a suYierciliousness in his kindness that is more 
offensive than absolute aversion. Is this untrue? Sir (Toorge 
Cam2)bell 2)rot ested in Parliament againstlVIr. Bright’s state- 
ment ; but was the cliarge ina2)pli(*.able to SirGeorge himself 
while he was in the Indian Service ? Take up a file of 
any newspajier of the years during which Bengal had the 
misfortune to have him for her administrator, and whether 
the [laper be English, Bengali, or Urdu, the evidence against 
tlic Lieut(;nant-G overnorand his satellites will be found to 
be equally adverse. Class for class, the natives conduct 
themselves better, as regards tlic courtesies and amenities 
of life, than their conquerors ; and it were very desirable 
indeed that Englishmen imitated them in this one respect. 

These, however, are all the charges that can be advanced 
against the English in India, and as against a race of con- 
querors they are certainly not very telling. There is no doubt 
whatever that the Englishman has really at heart the good 
of the country into which he has forcibly intruded, and 
that he has all along been exerting to the best of his power 
to benefit it. The new industries which have been intro- 
duced into India are all creations of English enterprize 
and knowledge, and, what is more, are being worked out 
with English money. India is rich, but her rich men de- 
light in houses, jewels, and luxuries; they have no capital 
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to speak of to invest in new works of usefulness. The 
indigo factories, tea gardens, irrigation works, and cotton 
and jute mills in the country, ?ire all more or less worked 
with English money. Their immediate effect has been to 
impoverish certain classes of hereditary artisans who are 
unable to compete with machine-work. As the country 
borrows the capital employed, she lias also, like all bor- 
rowers, to pay a ruinous interest. Ihit, on the other hand, 
these industries lind employment for a large number of 
labourers, which cannot Imt very lieneficially affect their 
condition. TJiey also hold out examples of ])rolital)le in- 
vestment to native idlers, whose wealth is nominal so long 
as it remains unemployed and unproductive; and, if these 
can be induccxl to imitate the example set to them, the 
amount of good effected would not be inconsiderable. 
Sonui cliangos have lieeii introduced in this way already. 
In I>oni])ay the natives have set up their own cotton-mills 
on tlie English plan; and in J>engal they have substituted 
in their indigo factories vats, boilers, and strainers, in the 
place of eartlien pots, cauldrons, and cloth-straining, with 
innuense success. 

The direct good of foreign capital is in the (unployment it 
gives to tlie labouring classes; and if it succjceds in time to 
detach a portion of the ryots from their infantile predilec- 
tion lor tlie soil, that will be another gri;at gain to the 
country. Hitherto the ])ooror classes had no innploymeiit 
but tillage, the competition for which was necessarily 
crowded, and the prolits inconsiderable. This aeconnts 
more fully for the poverty of the peojde tlian, ])erhaps, 
anytliing else. Of course, tillage witli liettcr implements 
will materially improve tlie ryot's condition; the products 
of a country with such a soil, such sphmdid rivers, and such 
varieties of climate, can never be non-paying wlien pro- 
perly utilized. Eiit the witlidrawal of some portion of the 
people from purely agiacultural work is, nevertlndess, desir- 
able, and it is high time for the mechanical arts to be better 
cnllivated. Naturally, the Hindus are not inferior to the 
general run ot European nations in mechanical industry. 
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The ch‘licacy aii(.l Hneness of Tiuliaii iiiiisliiis has loiig been 
appreniated, whicli is attributable, not simply to liaiid- 
spiiniiug, but also to tlie persistence and patient industry 
of tlie artisan. Silk manufacture, inaiiufactiire of gold and 
silver brocade, and gold workmanship of various kinds, 
have also laieii favourite arts, in which considerable pro- 
liciency has always l)eeu shown. The number and excel- 
lence of the Indian dyes is likewise well known, their 
superiority consisting not only in lustre and beauty, but 
also ill their permanence. Ilut the branches in which 
superiority has been thus attained are few ; more diversitied 
em])loyment in meclianical works is needed to extend the 
usefulness of (he i)oor in every direction : and this English 
enterprize and English exam])le will best facilitate a,nd 
advance. At presiait tlie national manufactures arc all in 
their decline, the lUicessiirv conseipienee of English com- 
petition and Englisli reliiiement. Ihit, if strenuous end(*a- 
vour be made, tliey cini yet be revived and set u]> on an 
irnpi’ovcd model ; and, the machinery of Ihigland intro- 
duced, the ch('.a])n(‘ss of Indian labour will always leave a 
great share of advantage with the children of the soil. 
India is aln'.ady one of the greatest agricultural countries 
in the w'orld. Tlien; is no reason why she should not also 
be one of the greatest manufacturing agencies in it. 

The hut of tiu; cottier is A^ery Avretcluiil, and has been 
remarked as such from the remotest times ; the furniture 
of the hut is poor, and lias been so for ages; the dress of 
its inmates is scanty, ami has never been cared for; tlieir 
mode of life is inexpensive, because they are ahvays in 
want. How is this general state of depression to be re- 
medied ? Xot by laws and enactments, but by the intro- 
duction of those arts and maiiufactural improvements on 
which we see the greatness of other countries to be based. 
English commerce has been largely extended, but the 
advantages derived from it have the drawbacks to which 
we liave referred. The benelits will bo bettor balanced 
when the manufacturing skill and knowdedge of England 
are boirow'cd and imitated. On that skill and knowdedge 
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the real elevation of the country will, in the long-run, 
mainly depoiul. With them* will be gradnally drafted 
the civilisation of Europe, and/if anything can do it, that 
may in time educate the masses better and more effectually 
than books and school-masters, and create a spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance in themselves, on which both 
their social and political elevation may be founded. It is 
the natives, liowever, who must be encouraged to work out 
this change. Left entirely in English hands, the entcrju'ize 
is apt to lead to a yet further drain of money out of the 
country in tlie shape of liome-remittaTices. 

l^'ngland trades with India as with the world, but not 
exactly on the same terms, for her trade with India is un- 
restrictrM.l. 'flK? gain to her from tliis source is imnumse, 
as it has enalded lier to create a demand for tlu^ products 
of Liv(jrj>ool and Manclnsster, and then to glut the markets 
called forth with tliem. Ihit this is one side of the picture 
only, for the trade of the country is not confined to what it 
buys, but comprises also what it sells, and the best interests 
of Englaml are necessarily allied with the full develox^ment 
of the internal n'sources of her dependency. The ancient 
trade of India was confined to the luxurie.s of life, such as 
shawls, muslins, spices, and ])recious metals and stones. 
The trade wliich lias now been evoked embra-ces such neces- 
saries .as rice, pulses, linseed, cotton, and Ihe like. 

])eople of the country object, as we have stated, to these latter 
being taken away from tliem to the extent to which they 
are (ixx^orted, but only from a fear lest (heir own refjnire- 
ments vshould he lost sight of. England, however, wants 
the articles, and will have them. She has, in fact, become 
largely dependent on India for them ; and 011 her, there- 
fore, devolves the duty of further developing the resoiirciis 
of the country, which would give lier what she wants 
without creating any hardship in the ]»rodueing territory 
itself. That India can produce all the necessaries of life 
to a much greater extent than she does at present need not 
be doubted ; but England alone is able to establisli the 
fact, and should do it in lier own interests. ‘Don’t take 
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away all ouv food-grains from ns/ say tlie natives to her, 
‘ till you have liel])ed us to produce more, hotli for your use 
and our own. Give us the^ assistance of your knowledge, 
energy, and enteiprize, and, without robbing us of what we 
cannot spare, take away as mucli of the surplus as you 
like.’ Dare England refuse to listen to such an ap- 
peal ? 

Tlie connection of India with England lias been un- 
doubtedly very beneficial to both countries, and not less to 
the first than to the second, though tlie full benefit to be 
derived reciprocally has 3 ^et to come. It is the interest of 
India that this benefit should be large on lioth sides, for 
it is to her advantage that she remain under tlie legis of 
English protixdion for at least a liundred years longei*. 
Jhit many hopes and aspirations have been awjikened 
among tluj subject race by English civilisation, and the 
demand to satisfy tluise has become urgent. Xo cause for 
disaffection has jajt arisen, but there is no ({uestion that 
there has been considerable misunderstanding on both 
•sides. Ellis is mainly owing to the wants of the iieojde 
not having been ])roperly understood, to the absence of 
any media for representing them to the ruling ] lower. 
It is preteiuhul that India is represented in rarlianient, 
because tlu’re are members of l^irliament who take an 
especial interest in Indian affairs. It may as well be con- 
tended that (Jliina is represented in Parliament, for some 
members of it certainly take great interest in Chinese 
affairs. India is not represented in Parliament, and never 
can be till native numibcrs are admitted into it — namely, 
members from Calcutta, Madras, Pombay, Alhlhdbad, and 
the Punjdb ; and the prospects of India will not be tho- 
roughly hopeful till sucli rei)rcsentation is permitted. 
'Whetlier it be trade that rerpiires to be regulated, or the 
industries to be encouraged, or the official stable to be 
thoroughly •scoured, the controlling force must be correctly 
directed, and can be so directed by native representation 
alone. 

The other immediate wants of the country have been 
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referred to by us in a previous Avork,* and need not be Iiere 
recapitulated. It is suilicieift to state again that nioro 
roads and irrigatioir works are*urgently required, and more 
schools for a wider diffusion of education among all classes. 
On these requirements being fully met, India, we hopefully 
expect, Avill not be found to be much beliindluind in her 
condition to any third-rate state in Europe, and in strength 
Avill probably be (piite equal to any second-rate poAver. 

* JJeiujal, chapter ix. 
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Ahoor Wav, tlie, 5 ; fag end of, (J ; character of, (>. 

Ahoors, or asofjrs, seat of the, 4. 

Arant/a/cas, character of the, 12. 

Ari/airrtdj position of, 8. 

Avafnrs, worsiiip of the, 45 ; worship of Vishnu represented by 
that of the, 45, 133 ; ])articiilars regarding the, 133. 

Bar iia Sankara^ position of the, 82 ; classification of the, 83 ; mix- 
ture of tile, with tlie Kshetriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, 84 ; sub- 
divisions among the, 85. 

l^engali character, notable peculiarities of the, 231. 

ll.VOK, OUUUX AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE, 1. 

IhAhnian pre-eminence, remarhs upon, 85. 

liriihiuaiis, seat of the, 4 ; same with the <lcdj(d<is and the divea^ 7 ; 
diffusion of the, 8 ; corujuestof tlie J)as)f((s by the, JO ; original 
religion of the, 11 ; religion of the, after separation from the 
asoorsj 14 ; usages of the, 1(», (>2 ; further alterations in the 
religion of the, 35 ; changes among the, brought about by con- 
(piest, 83 ; creation of the caste of, 7(>, 77 ; caste privileges of 
the, 78, 81, 83 ; jircscnt position of the, 85; phases in the pre- 
eminence of the, 80 ; life of the, in the \'edio ages, S8. 

Ih'dhmanas, character of the, 12, 17. 

Brahmdrshiy position of, 8. 

Braliindverta, position of, 8. 

linihmos, histor 3 ’ of the, 17 1 ; doctrines of the, 171 ; extent of 
their departure from the doctrines of the Vedanta^ 171. 

British coiujiiest and its effects, 158, 159. 

Buddha Sutras, 26 ; codification of the, 28, 65. 

Buddhas, names of the, 24. 

Buddhism ; old and latee, 22. 

Buddhism, origin of, 22, 64 ; age of, 22 ; definition of, 23 ; history 
of, 25 ; first phases of, 26 ; doctrines of, 28 ; initial command- 
meats of, 29 ; sadness of, 31 ; deflection of, 32, 66 ; divisions of, 
32 ; extensive propagation of, 33 ; subversion of, in India, 33. 
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Buddhist code, divisions of, 2-^- 

JRyrdgis^ the, 67 ; distiiiguisliiiig ftjatures of, 71. 

Caste ; its nature and oriotn, 75. 

Caste, as it exists at present, and its efeects, 120. 

C.Tste, theories regarding the origin of, Vo ; ^accounts given by the 
Shiistras in resnoct to, 76 ; viewed as the result of Brahraan ex- 
pansion, 77 ; distinctions of, inthcVcdic era, 7S ; subsctiucnt 
regulations regarding, ; original restrictions of, not very 
arbitrary, S2 ; mixture of the different classes, and redivision 
of, SI, So; mixture of labours and cmjiloymcnts, 84; ])ro- 
loMged vitality of, ss ; isolated races gravitating to, tSS ,* distim!-' 
tions of, siren it honed by tlic ^lahomedan rule, 120 ; ))resent 
features of, in Bengal, 1 22 ; ]nineipal rules of, now observed, 1 2‘^ : 
dilTerence of, from 123; provisions for the preservation of, 

124; why it was fostered by the Mahomedans, 125; evils of, 
exemplified, 127; intellectual turpitude caused by, 12!); pro- 
s])ccts of, i:i(>. 

Conqukst of India nv the .Mahomedans, the, and the history 

OF THEIR ROLE OVER THE roiJNTRY, 01). 

J)ast/aff^ seat of the, 7 ; comiuest of the, by the Brahmans, 10 ; 
civilisation amongst the, 63 ; incorporation of the, into the caste 
S3^stein, 78. 

Dreams and their interpreters, 155. 

Drinking, eouutcnancod by the Vedi, 21 ; put down by the Fiirdns , 
etc., 45. 

Drugs and ]) 0 tions, used iu the zenana, 151. 

J)n)idis^, the, 67 ; distinguishing features of, 71. 

Family dinner, TTindii, description and character of, 227. 

Family-house, desorii)tion of, 217, 224 ; schoolrooms in the, 217; 
comi)any in the, 210, 220, 225 ; debates in the, 220, 225 ; women 
in the, 221 ; (diildrini in tlie, 224 ; garden attached to the, 226 ; 
dairy attached to the, 226 ; dinner in the, 227 ; (luictness of the, 
at night, 231. 

Female children, unmarried state of, 176; early separation of, 
from male children, 177 ; training of, 177 ; sports and pastimes 
of, 178 ; bodily exercises of, 178 ; marriage of, 179 ; after-life 
of, 184. 

Festivals, enumeratiofi of, 138 ; orgK\s connected with, 139. 

Ghosts, belief in, 145 ; houses haunted by, 146 ; visits of, 147. 

Ghost-seers and their pvetem ions, 148. 

GossdhiSj the most respectable of the vagrant classes, 134. 

Government (Hindu), in the A’edic age, 90 ; in the age of tlic 
Purdns., 91 ; in the age ‘f” Menu, ill, 94; as described by the 
Mdhahhdnit, 95 ; position of the peojilc under the, 96, 97 ; 
actual eiiaracter ut the, 98 ; ' Mahoinedan) of the first invaders 
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and their successors, 100 ; down to the advent of Timour, 102 ; 
to tlie conquest of Bi'iber, 103. ; under Bdber, 104 ; under Shore 
SlnUi and his successors, 105 ; under Akbar, 105 ; under the 
successors of Akbar to the extinction of the ]\lahoinedan power, 
106 ; general character of, 107, 109 et seq . ; comparison of the 
Hindu and Mahometan governments, 111. 

Heaven and hell, description of, 141. 

Hindu fumale education, 2o5. 

Hindu female education, of wives by their husbands, 207, 214 ; 
under the school system, 207, 208 ; under the zcntlna-tcaching 
system, 209 ; suitable model for, 209 ; main divisions of, 210. 

FTindu females, early life of, 177 ; marriage of, 179 ; position of, 
in their husbands’ household, 184 ; domestic duties of, in 
dillercnt grades, 186, 187 ; toilette of, 188 ; raiment of, 189 ; con- 
versation of, 190 ; amusements of, 190 ; superstitious observances 
of, 191; seclusion of, 192; females of the lower orders, not 
secluded, 194 ; river-bathing by, 195 ; condition of, after widow- 
hood, 195 ; character of, 197, 206 ; general cliscsteem of, 199 ; 
submission of, 200 ; connubial affection of, 201 ; attachment for 
children of, 203 ; love for the family of, 203 ; kindliness for 
strangers of, 204 ; position of, according to the »Sh/tstras, 205 ; 
education of, 207 ; occupations of, 222. 

Hindu Government, 89. 

Hindu government, in the Vedic age, 90; in the age of the 
Pimhis, 91 ; in the age of Menu, 91, 94 ; as described by the 
Mahdbh(irnt^ 95 ; j)osition of the people under the, 96, 97 ; 
actual character of the, 97. 

Hindu husbands, character of, 204. 

Hindu maiTinges, 179 ; left entirely with parents, 180 ; advantages 
of, 181 ; real evil in, 182 ; ceremonies connected with, 183. 

Hindu juunicipal government, 9D, 92. 

Hindu oflicers in Mahoniedan service, instances of, 116. 

Hindu women, their condition and character. Part L, i7G ; 
Part 1 L, 192. 

Hindu 'widows, privations of, 196 ; character of, 197. 

Hindus, discussions regarding the principal abode of the, 1 ; 
resemblance of the, to the Persians, 3 ; current belief in the 
advent of tlie, from Central Asia, 4 ; original religion of the, 13 ; 
position of the, in the V^cdic age, 89 ; position of the, under the 
Mahomedans, 117 ; present phase of religion among the, 132, 
137 ; festivals observed by the, 138 ; virtue and piety among the, 

140 ; belief of the, in a state of rewards and punishments, 142 ; 
laxities of the faith current among the, 143. 

Hinduism, present phase of, 132, 137 ; zealous adherence to, 137 ; 
orgies connected with, 139 ; better aspects of, 140 ; dogmas of, 

141 ; description of heaven and hell, according to, 141 ; laxities 
of, 143. 
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Home-life in Benoal, 21«. 

Horoscopes, preparation of, 153. 

Ignis-fatuus, Hindu explanation of the, 157. 

India, present peaceful condition of, 211 ; revenue raised from, 
how appropriated and spent, 215 ; free Hade in, its advantages 
and disadvantages, 210 ; imports and exports of, 246 ; power 
and social distinction in, closed against tlie natives, 247 ; military 
appointments in, coveted l)y the natives, 248 ; servants of the 
liiglier grades in, imported from Kngland, 218 ; general l^eliaviour 
of Englishmen in, 24‘) ; new indnstries introduct‘d in, 250 ; 
further development of the resources of, veciuired, 253 ; satisfac* 
tion of the aspirations awakened among tlu‘ natives oi, recpiired, 
254; representation of the natives of, in rarliament, re<iiiired, 
254 ; other iinnuHliate wants of, 254. 

Tndo'Aryans and Perso- Aryans, separation of the, 2, J3. 

.’ains, religion of the, 144. 

Kajiaf^t/m of Bengal, [i<iira and origin of the, 80. 

King, (Hindu), .as dcseribed hy the 01 ; position of 

the, under the distribution of Menu, 01 ; revenues of tbe, 04 ; 
duties of tbe, 04 ; duties and daily lib; of tb(‘, as exliibited in 
the Muhnhhnrat^ 05 ; (Mabomedan) I’igbts and position of the, 
in ; rule, lu»w diversified by the character of the, 112. 

Krishna, stories regarding, 133; worshij) of, as preached by 
Chaitanya, 134. 

Kshrtritjds, creation of the caste of, 70, 77 ; caste privileges of 
the, 7.^ 

Liiujam, the, 18, 42; nnion of, with the Yo)u^ 42; worshij) of 
Siva ro])rcsented by, 133. 

Mahonicdan eorapiest of India, the, 00 ; the invasions of .Miihmood 
of Ghazni, 00; those of Maliomcd Gliori, 1(H); the establi.sh- 
nient of Knttubndeen Ibek at Delhi, PH); the wars of Alla- 
udeen, 102 ; the inva-sion of "rimour, ]o:5 ; tin; invasion of Baber, 
l04 ; the re-con(iiie.st of India by Humayun, 105. 

MaHOMEDAN rule, rillNCIPAL FFVTIOIES OF THE, AND ITS 
RESULTS, 100. ^ 

Mabomedan rule, liistory of the, Mo ; general character of the, 
107 ; chief distinguishing peculiarity of the, 100 ; destruction 
of idols, and compulsory conversions under the, 100 ,* def(;rence 
shown to warlike Hind\i tribes under tbe, J 10 ; despotic cliaracter 
of the, as compared Avitli the rule of Hindu kings, ill ; how 
diversified by the sovereign’s character, 112 : normal state of 
the, 114 ; power of the nubility under the, 115 ; x^ositioii of the 
people under the, 117 ; decay of Hindu learning under the, 159. 
Municipal government (Hindu), OO, 02. 
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Ndffds, the, (>7 ; distinguishing features of, 72. 

Nativity, taking the, 153. 

Nightmares, how accounted for, 15G ; prescription for the preven- 
tion of, 157. 

Nobility in India, 115. 

Occupations, every-day, of women, 222 ; of men, 227, 22!) ; of the 
Bengal ryot, 234 . 

OllKilN AND ])l-:VKLOrMENT OK THE BuaHMAN DACE, 1. 

Tardmainkii, tlieir inquisitorial powers, 124. 

Pamniltangsas^ the, 67 ; distinguishing features of, 72. 

Barsees, the, Youn(J Benoae, and the Braiimos, 158. 

BArscos of Bombay, history of the, 160 ; religion of tlic, 160 ; pro- 
gress made by tlie, 161. 

Beasant life, and the Beri’etual Settlement, 23,2. 

Beasantry of Bengal, condition of tlie, 233 ; every-day occupation 
of the, 231 ; cultivation of crops by the, 235 ; how affected by 
the Berpctual Settlement and the Rent I,aw, 23(), 237 ; present 
improved condition of the, 240 ; education for the, 243. 

Beoide, position of tlie, under the Mahomodans, 117 ; condition 
of the, at present, 233, 210. 

Berpctual Settlement, remarks regarding the, 236 ; errors of the, 
rectified by the Kent Law, 237 ; difliculties in the way of 
abolishing the, 2 J2. 

Bolygamy, the real evil in Hindu marriages, 1S2 ; generally 
practised by Kulin Brahmans, 1S3, 

Bom LAR SUPERS riTFONS OF THE UlMUTS, THE, 115. 

BOURANISM ; OR, THE POPULAR RELIOION, 35. 

Bouranism manufacture of, 35, 61; principal deities of, 40; 
cJiaracter of, k;, 64, 6() ; attachment of the people to, 66 ; dis- 
tortion and amplification of, by the ascetics, 74, 132, 137. 

BRESENT IMfASE OF K ELK; ION, THE, 132. 

IhUNCIPAL FEATURES OF THE jMaHOMEDAN RULE, AND ITS 
RESULTS, 109. 

Brospec'I’s of the country, the, 244. 

Fnrdns, age of the, 35 ; number of the, 36 ; character of the, 36 ; 
assumed ini])ortance of the, 39 ; triad of the, 39 ; principal 
deities of the, 40 : identity of the deities of tlie, with ascetics, 
heroes, etc., 45 ; imposing jnythology of fhe, 46 ; cliaracter of 
the deities of tlie, 47. 

Kelkuon, the present phase of, 132. 

'Religious divisions and beliefs, 133 ; dogmas common to the, 141. 

Keligious orders, origin of the, 67 ; enumeration of the, 67 ; 
cliaraeter of the, 68, 73 ; distortions in religion introduced by 
the, 74, 132, 137. 

Rent Law, 237 
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Results of the religious struggles and the changes intro- 
duced, 62. # 

Eishis, nature- worship by the, 14 j usages of the, 16, 62 ; changes in 
the usages of the, 16, 17 ; character of the worship of the, 18. 

Sactas, 135 ; worship of the, 135. | 

Sdkya, history of, 27 ; teachings of, 28 ; propagation of Buddhism 
by, 65. 

fSanhitaSy character of the, 11 ; general drift of the, 13 ; deities ol 
the, 37. 

Sharpers, practices of, 152. 

Somnanibulisin, Hindu explanation of, 157. 

Soothsayers, augurs, and diviners, references to, 154. 

State-service under the Mahomedans, selection of ofheers for 
the, 115, 116. 

SininiSy creation of the caste of, 76, 78 ; caste dis([ualili cations 
of the, 79 ; class of tlie, how forme*!, so ; provision ior the 
promotion of the, 81 ; instances of the elevation of the, 81 ; 
power of the, in the age of the Menu, and afterwards, 87, 96, 97. 
the, 67 ; distinguishing features of, 70. 

Superstitions, the popular, ok the Hindus, 145. 

Thicf-rniders, 154 ; processes followed by the, 155. 

Titanian war, era of tlie, 5. 

Transmigration, belief in, 141. 

Triad, the, according to the 18 ; according to the rurdnsy 39 ; 
explanation of the, 41. 

Trimuriiy 18, 41. 

Unul, the story of, 43. 

C/panialuuh, character of the, 12 ; age of the, 20 ; number of the, 
20 j morality of the, 21. 

Vais^affy creation of the caste of, 76, 78 ; caste privileges of 
the, 79. 

Vedanttsm ; the religion of the orthodox iuiilosophers, 49. 

Vcdanti.sni, inanufacture of, 35, 49, 64 ; conceptions of the J.)eity 
according to, 51 ; speculative dogmas of, 52 ; vindication of, 
from the charges of pantheism and materialism, 56 ; absorp- 
tion, the final end held in view by, 56 ; difficult character of, 59 ; 
unsatisfactory nafure of the result of, 61, 66 ; departure of the 
Brilhmos from the doctrines of, J71. 

Vedic age, divisions of the, 12 ; usages of the, 16, 62, 89 ; changes 
in the usages of the, 63 ; life in the, 89 ; government in 
the, 90. 

Vedic faith, character of the, 14, 62 ; phases of the, 16 ; in- 
sufficiency of the, 20. 

Vedic gods, classification of the, 18 ; character of the, 37. 

VeDISM ; its different PHA.SES, 11. 
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Veds, age of the, 7, 65 ; particulars regarding the, 11 ; triad of 
the, 18; morality of the, 20; codification of the, 65; now 
thought of only by philosophers and divines, 137. 

Villages in Bengal, description of the, 233. 

Vys7inb,% 133 ; changes introduced in their faith by Chaitanya, 
134 ; their great docvrine of AhuKjsa^ 135. 

Witches, belief in, 149 ; powers attributed to, 150 ; practices of, 151. 

Yogis, the, 67 ; distinguishing features of the, 69. 

Young Bengal, origin of, 160; condition of, at the outset, 162; 
aspiration of, 162 ; progress made by, 163 ; English education 
of, 163 ; revival and development of the Bengali language by, 
164 ; i)osition attained by, 164 ; English prej udices against, 165 ; 
employments taken uj) by, 165 ; professions yet unoccupied 
by, 166 ; religion of, 167, 170. 

Zemindars, the, how affected by the Perpetual Settlement and the 
llent Law, 237 ; oppressions practised by, 239 ; education 
for, 243. 

Zendnd, description of, 193, 221. 

Zeinin/i-teaching, 209. 
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TAXATION IN INDIA.^ 


(IvEPiiiNTEi) FKo:\i Fraticr s M(((jazine kok SEi'TK.MiiKi?, ISTr).) 

AVe are not Kussophobists. We do not think that Itussia 
lias an eye on India, or tlnit, if she had, she would have 
any cliaiicc of wrestinir it from llritisli hiinds. Ihit our 
im])ressioii is tliat tlie Indian Mutiny of l(Sr)7 Wiis mainly 
caused by the instigation of Itiissian spies, and was prac- 
ticable only on account of the bad estimation in which the 
British (Jovernment was then, fis it is yet, held by the 
natives for divers reasons, one of tlie most prominent of 
them being the irritating system of taxation which it has 
enforced. 

Of course, a civilised government likci that of tlie Englisli 
in India requires large exjienses to upliold it, particularly 
as the administration is that of foreigners. Tliis may be 
fully admitted ; but it does not follow that the need of 
consolidating tlie empire, and of gaining the good-will of 
the governed, is, on that account, to be ignored. Without 
such consolidation and good-will no foreign hold on the 
country, however vigorous, can be i)ermanently secure ; 
and for them considerable concessions ought to be made, 
not only to the just demands, hut even to the ])rejudices 
of the people. This, since the Queen of (ireat Britain lias 
assumed the title of Empress of Hindustan, ought to he 
very clearly understood. 

* Bud (jet of India, for 1870-77 ; The Indian Tariff Act 1875 ; 
Reports of Taxation in Jiniia, 1872 ; Peasantry of Beinjal, by 
Romesh ChunderDntt, B.C.S. and Barrister-at-Law, 1874 , Chapter 
VII., ‘ Taxation.’ 
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One of tlic ])reju(liccs rcferrecl to is the objection of tlie 
people to direct taxation, exce])t of such sort as they have 
been long aeeustonied to. . They will not willingly have 
any other, and none otlier ought to be heedlessly enforced 
on them. TJkj pri\icii)les of economic science, if really 
antagonistic to indirect taxes, must here yield to much 
higher considerations. It is the boundeii duty of the 
rulers of the country to endeavour to carry the peoj^le 
tliey goverji with them ; and to do this they must go with 
the people a great way where it is possible to do so without 
imperilling their own interests. They must not force on 
the governed their own ideas and innovations merely 
because they deem these to be right sa, and 

have seen them successfully carried out in their own 
country. They must remember that in India they have 
to (leal with a very dilferent country and a very different 
jjeople 1‘rom their own, whose wants they are bound to 
understand, and whose wishes they cannot constantly 
neglect without giving rise to disaffection. The natives 
are naturally suspicious of their foreign rulers, and enter- 
tain vagina ai)i)rehensions of their motives ; and these sus- 
picions and apprehensions have to be allayed. To go 
against the current under such circuiiistances is neither 
consistent with wisdom nor with jirudence, and cannot but 
render the task of governing unnecessarily difiicult. The 
breach between the governors and the governed is wide 
enough already, and ought not to be allowed to widen 
further, if that can be prevented. It is not the visit of 
the Heir- Apparent to the country, or even tliat of the 
Empress herself, if she choose to come hither, that will 
smooth down difficulties of this nature. The ait of govern- 
ing the peoide must be better learnt. 

It is not mere grumbling that has to be dealt with. Of 
course every man grumbles to pay a tax, and the grumbling 
is all the greater when the tax liaj>pens to be an unusual 
one. But matters in India have become more serious than 
that. There are unmistakable signs of discontent through- 
out tlie c(.>imtiy ; certainly not all of them attributable to 
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taxation alone, but there is no doubt tliat taxation is 
largely coraplaiiied of by all clfisses. Political discontent 
does not exist anywhere except among ruined ])rinces and 
their imniediat(i followers ; the work of pacification and 
consolidation is a comparatively easy hue if tlui ruhirs of 
the country will only condescend to feel their way at 
every forward st(ij) they take. The go-aliead ehbrts of the 
British Administration have been gigantic, but without 
any adequate results. What the country wants is rest. 

The ditferiiiit forms of revenue derived from the people 
are distinguislied in the Indian Budgets as Imperial, Pro- 
vincial, Local, and Municipal. The peophi, of course, do 
not care for these distinctions; they are to them utterly 
unmeaning and arl)itrary. A tax is a tax to the payer by 
whatever name it may be (tailed : and tlie impression all 
over the country is that all the forms of taxation in vogue 
have been ov(?rdorie ; tliat a vast amount of money is raised 
and spent which might well be saved ; and that the real 
reason for the division of taxation under dilhu'ent heads is 
to di’aw off attention from the enormous sum-toial that is 
realized and squandered. The general resources of the 
country, it is true, have not been overburdened ; the limits 
of taxation have certainly not been crossed: nor do the 
people ignore the advantages of roads, railways, canals, 
education, and the police, on which all tJie sums raised arc 
expended. But the fact remains that the one unanimous 
opinion all over the country is that a much smaller amount 
of money than what is now raised, would fidly suffice to 
secure all the benefits and advantages that the British 
Government has yet eonfcrred on it; and it is mainly the 
obnoxious manner in which its rulers liave gone about their 
work that has led to this conviction, and to tlie exhibition 
of discontent which it lias produced. The question in the 
mouths of both the governors and the governed is now 
identical: ‘ llow and wliere is all this to end V 

Let us now review the different sources of revenue 
separately. 

The Imperial sources of revenue are estimated in tlie 
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Budget statements for 1876-77 to yield the following 
amounts : * 

Land-lleveniie . . £21,381,000 

Customs . . • 2,620,000 

Salt . 1C . . 6,300,000 

()pium .... 8,200,000 

Excise .... 2,525,000 

Stami)s .... 2,837,000 

All other items . , 6,617,000 

£50,480,000 

The iirst of these items hardly calls for any remark. The 
land-revenue is the most ancient and staple form of taxation 
known to India, and no Asiatic will ever (picstiou the 
justice of raising it, and nowliere has the slightest dilliculty 
been experienced at any time in collecting it. It is station- 
ary in Eengal on account of tlie perpetual settlement, but 
in the otlier provinces exhibits a pcrcet)til>le increase at 
each successive resettlement, so that this, the mainstay of 
the Government income, is also the soundest to the core. 
But it is necessarily inelastic, except to an inconsiderable 
extent, as nearly one-lifth of it has been permanently hxed, 
while tlie remainder is iixed generally for long int(uvals — 
ill most })laces lor thirty years. The Budget says that it 
‘grows slowly but surely;’ but wc must not forget tliat it 
may at any time be adversely affected by unfavourable 
seasons, so that even such increase as it has exhibited after 
intervals cannot always be counted upon. It is clear that^ 
as a whole, it will not admit of further expansion. 

The second item, customs, may be assumed to be more 
elastic, since the duties, both import and export, can be 
considerably raised without percci)tibly alfecting the 
interests of commerce. But there has been such au 
amount of blundering here of late that the prospects for 
many years to come are far from hopeful. By the Tariff 
Act of 1875 all export duties on articles of native produce 
have been abolished, except tho.se on indigo, paddy, rice, 
and lac, which niiuain unchanged. We would not cpiarrel 
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with this procedure in the abstract, since the duties taken 
off liave always been conclein/ied by economists ; but we 
hold tliat that condemnation is not very ])articularly 
applicable to the present j^osition of India, tlie total ex- 
ports of which are, at this moment, ei*ormously in excess 
of her total imports, whicli simply means tliat tlie country 
is bein,^' drained of its resources without aderpiate return, 
solely for tlie beiielit of tlie foreign speculator. Tlie duti- 
able exports before the revision of the tariffs included 
wheat, pulse, and oil-seeds, which are now free. Ts it, we 
ask, for the benefit of the country that these ])articular 
articles have been released ? Will not their release increase 
yet more the. distance between the inij^orts and exports 
which has alri^ady become so oppressive to her? if tlu'. 
duties oil wheat, pulse, and oil-seeds were wrong, how can 
those on rice and pcaddy be right ? Tluj hhiro]i(‘4in exporter 
holds it to be opposed to the principles of jiolitical economy 
to raise an}' export duty on these articles at all, since such 
duty virtually amounts to tlie impovei*ishment of the 
grower for the benefit of the local consumer, the effect of 
wdiich must, he thinks, be injurious to the country liy 
checking thci growth of a surplus stock. l>ut is there no 
force in the argument of the local consumer that in a 
country like India, where the surplus cultivation of one 
province is often reipiircd to meet the necessilies of another, 
an unchecked export of the necessaries of life is a])t to h'ad 
to fearful results; that the dearness of Ibod-grains in the 
country means the increase of crime; that if the duty 
affects adversely the cultivator and the tradesman, that 
does not make it niori'. object ionabh'. than various other 
social and commercial arrangements which, similarly affect 
private interests td an equal extent; and that what really 
contracts the growth of the article is not the export duty, 
but the encouragement field out by tlie (loveriiment and 
the European speculator respectively to the cultivation of 
opium and jute ? 

Wo do not contest the theory of the thing at alb The 
teachings of the political economist must, as general priu- 
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ciplos, 1)0 both judicious and correct; but m'c contend that 
2:)ractically tlie export of food-grains from so anomalous a 
country as India does most assuredly rerpiiro to be cheeked. 
The foreign trade in rice in 2)articiilar lias attaiiuMl fearful 
dimensions, and is t^ic main cause of the remarkable rise.of 
prices in the country, Avhicli within the last twenty ycjars 
has reached the alarming jiroj^ortion of fifty per cent., an 
increase which has filled every thinking mind in it with 
dismay. The income of the ryot has doubtless also im- 
proved within the same period, but not in the sanu'., or 
nearly the same, projiortion; and it is still generally so 
small that in several jilaces the ryot is not able, even in 
the most pi*osperous seasons, to secure for himself and his 
family a sudicieiicy of food. Tlie relention of a surplus 
stock, on llui spot is therefore a pei*eni])t{)ry need ; and a 
({overnment that is so careful to accumulate a reserve 
stock of opium, to b(i ind('pendent of the variations of the 
seasons, ought not to be less heeilful of the lliictiiations of 
the ric(^ market, which carry desolation to many a. poor 
maids door. The export duty on rice now is three annas, 
or about did. ]m' niaund, and, instead of this bcn'ng taken 
olf, as has lu'cn strcniuously urg(‘d, it ought, in our estima- 
tion, to be considerably increased. As a source of revenue 
it is (dastic, and tlKU’cfoni .all tlu', more valuable to the 
Government. It is a duty moreover’ which is paid by the 
foreign consume]’, and not felt in the producing country. 
The export tlourislu's notwithstanding the duty it now 
bears; and we know for certain that the cultivation in all 
])laces from which (*xports are made, that is, in Bengal, 
Madras, and British Burmah, has been steadily increasing 
year by year. The export trade in the artiede has, in fact, 
become almost illimitable, and holds out' all the encourage- 
ment its cultivation requires. Were the whole country 
sown with rice only, the entire would hardly 

sullice to meet the foreign demand for it, but for the duty 
now hwu’cd on it. It is that duty, in fact, that has kept 
down prices to their present limit, which is still felt to be 
ox>pvessively high. Were the duty doubled, the growth of 
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a surplus stock would not yet Lo nfftHitcd, ljut a pin t ot llio 
surplus grown would l )0 iiuidc av'ailable lo the ])oor, which 
it is not at this moment. * 

At the same time tliat the’ otlier ex]X)vt duties wen^ 
abolished, the general ra.te of iiii])ort duties was reduced 
from to 5 per cent., ostensibly in tl/e interests of trade 
and commerce, but in reality to increasti the ]n*olits of th(^, 
European speculator. Jhit that did not satisfy jManchesti'r, 
simply because the c<jtton dutic^s were not siinultaiieously 
abandoned, while a duty of 5 per cent, was imposed on the 
import of long-staphal cotton, whi(di was Ix'fore untaxcxl. 
Was not j\Tanchest(U‘ unreasonable in llie complaints she 
made? Yes; very unreasonable indet'd, it a})p(‘,ared to us. 
in theory, the abolition of all import duties would, no 
doubt, bo a very good thing for all ])ait i(^s concerned ; ])ut 
how, witli such (ionca^ssions, is llie iinamdal efpiilibrium of 
the (lovernment to lu3 maiutaimal ? T)i(‘, gain to the 

finances of the country from the cotton duties ammints to 
about X000,t)()0 a year. How is the loss of that sum to 1)0 
recouped ? JM'anchester disclaims aaitagonism to the interests 
of India; but, whem she contends lor a concession of this 
stamp, well knowing that there are absolutely no sourc(.'s 
to recover the loss from but direct taxes, which are siirci to 
be bitterly felt and complained of l)y the peo])le, sh (3 
virtually does seem to demand that Jier owji bemdit slionld 
be regarded us of paramount imj)orlaiiC(*. Our suggestion 
is that tlui import duties, far IVoni bOng suinmdeiud, should 
be largely increased long before the salt-tax is enhanced 
or an income-tax reimposed. Jt is simply absurd that 
one of th(} most legitimate and j)roductive .sourcf\s of 
revenue should be regulated, not by tlui position of the 
Indian (Tovernment, or the wishes of the Indian ])eople, 
but by the eagerness of English tradesmen to increase theii* 
profits. It is not true that the existing duties operate as a 
check on the consumptit^n of Eritish-made articles in India. 
Witli or without that duty those articles will always retain 
the foremost place in the Indian market which they have 
secured, so long as there is no effective competition with them 
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ill the country. In the port of Calcutta alone the value 
of the import of cotton good^ has in twenty years increased 
from two-and-a-half to cight-and-a- quarter millions, whicli 
is the average of tlie last four years. What more does 
Manchester want ? . Tlic reduction of revenue under this 
liead, which is anticijratcd in tlie Ihidget, will simply 
represent the loss sustained by the abolition and reduction 
of duties wdiich liave been carried out ; and it is only to be 
hoped that, with this loss staring us in tlie face, the cotton 
duties will not yet be remitted, for all the obstinate pressure 
of Lord Salisbury, till the finances of the country have been 
thoroughly regulated and allow of thesimultaneous abolition 
of all customs duties without the imposition of new and 
unpopular tax(*s.* 

The opinions entcriained of the salt-tax are very con- 
flicting. In times past the Covernment maintained a salt 
monopoly which has long been abolished. The manu- 
flicture of the article is now open to all, and, as ii matter 
of fact, has become exceedingly limited. Almost all the 
salt required for consunqdiou at the present day is seji- 
imported; and on both the im])ort and the niaiiulactiire 
the (iov'ornment realizes a. duly whi^'h differs at different 
places. Th(‘ rat(* in lUmgal is Its. f) 4 perinaund ; but in 
other parts of India it is only R. \!^'^, and in some places 
still less. Tlie necessity for maintaining these different 
rates aris(‘S from the belief tliat, the soil of some districts 
being more saline than that of otiiers, it would give rise to 
much smuggling and illicit inanulacture in the former if 
the rates were e(pializ(*d. In some places there are moun- 
tains of salt, and in others there are salt lakes; and it is 
held that in such ])laces the duties ought necessarily to be 
mucli less tliau where the facilities for smuggling arc not 
great. Hut the difference in taxation has created many 
evils which are much complained of, and of these not the 
least is the maintenance*, of a preventive line to keep out 

* ^Manchester was loo .strong, and the import duties on cotton 
liave since had to be abaiidonod. 
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llie low-taxed salt, both of the British districts and of the 
native states, from places wl/ich now consume the full- 
taxed salt. Tlie i)resence of* a lar^e establishment of 
iiKpiisitorial citapramies (constables) throughout the whole 
lengtli of tliis line is, as a matter of A)urse, annoying and 
distasteful to the people, and the wisli to abolisli it is 
general. But its abolition can only be carried out under 
especial arrangements witli the native states and by an 
e(pializatiou of duties all over Britisli India.* Great 
difference of opinion, however, exists as to tlie sliape tliis 
equalization should take; while one party would reduce 
the duty to the minimum rate, the other would increase it 
to the rate paid in Bengal. 

To reduce the rate now anywhere would, it appears to 
us, be a very grave blunder, which would at the same time 
create a large deficit in the Government revenue tliat could 
not otherwise be made up. To raise it is, we think, quite 
feasible, since the higher rate now imposed has nowhere 
beem complained of as exorbitant. Tlienj is no doubt tliat 
the tax affects the poorer classes especially, that is, almost 
equally with the liigher classes; hut there is as little doubt 
also tliat, such UvS it is at this moment, it is not felt even 
hy the very poorest classes as a grievance, and would con- 
tinue to 1)0 iinfelt even if it were, somewhat angmeiited. 
It is doiihtl'ul if the i)oor are cognizant at all of the exist- 
ence of the dut^^ ; and it is certain that they would not he 
likely to know or feel it painfully, even after an equaliza- 
tion of rates at the maximum, which in no place would be 
out of proportion to the general rise in prices of other 
food-aitieles, and could not under any circumstances press 
on the people a twentieth }»art as oppressively as the 
slightest rise in the price of food-grains. Tlve wages of the 
labouring classes arc nearly double now what tliey were 
twenty years ago ; they also find remunerative employment 
at x^reseiit with greater ease, and often at their ovrn doors ; 

* Since this article was written, the first steps have already been 
taken towards an equalization of duties and the abolition of the 
preventive line. 
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no one is tlierefbro exactly in the j^osition he was in when 
lie commenced to pay the present salt-rate, and it may 
safely be assumed for these iv^asoiis that an additional duty 
would not be anywliere actually felt as a hardsliip. It is 
certain that it wouldiiiot affect prices to any inconvenient 
C'xtent, and it may even be hoped that it would be more 
tlian recouped by a furtlier rise in the wages of labour. 
The fears of incieasing disalfection among tlie mass by 
the adoption of a liiglnn- salt-duty are, tlicrefore, ])urely 
chimerical. 

It is of course wrong on principle to increase a tax leviinl 
on one of the necessaries of life. Hut that is a book-theory 
not applicable to India at this moment. If the country is 
to be governed by book-theories, even the lowest rate of 
.salt-duty ought to be aliandoned, and the jieople made 
ha])py by their salt being made tax-free. The hoiid jidr, 
cost of tlie article is nothing; if tlie duty were removed 
tlic price of salt would be nominal even to the poon^st 
] easam. Hut the charge to him on that account is so iii- 
consi(h*rable at present that it is doubtful if he would 
appreciate a concession wliicli, in reducing it yet further, 
would not very materially lessen tlie sum-total of his 
expens{is. Xo one has ever taken exce])tion to the tax as 
it stands but the Kuropean grievance-mongers in tiu*. 
country; no one entertains fear of a rel)ellion if the rate 
be raised to its maximum except some old-wife meml)er of 
the Hoard of Itc venue, or some left-behitid secretary to tlie 
(ioveriijiK'iit. Is tlie (Government to abandon or reduce 
the rate of an indirect tax so contentedly liorne liy all 
cla.-ses to liumour the (U’otchets or appreliensions of a few 
of its covenanted imlieciles and Kuropea]! detractors I (If 
course tlie ])oorer classes ought not (o lie taxetl, if that can 
he avoided; but, in point of fact, it is not possible to av(.)id 
taxing them in common with others, as taxes will dilfuse 
tlienr-rdves over the wliole population, however tliey may 
1)0 distri])utcd by law. This ])articular tax the poorer 
classes, tliuiigli paying it eipially with the rich, do not feel 
<>r coiuphuii of. As a rule they do not stint tlie use of salt 
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themselves on account of it ; in several places they mix it 
even with the fodder of their'cattle. It is true that it is 
nowhere cheajD enough to be ‘Used as manure; but there 
need be no great hurry to cheapen it on that account 
only. All tliat may be conceded tjierefore is, that the 
salt-duty should not be increased beyond the llcngal 
rate, except under more imperative need tlian has yet 
arisen. 

If the rate be uniformly raised to the maximum now 
levied, a sliglit diminution in the consumption of tax-paying 
salt in certain localities may be expected. But the (Question 
is whethcT that diminution, as a revenue difllculty, will not 
be more tlian covered by the expenses saved. Tlie ecpiali- 
zation of duties throughout India means the saving of the 
whole expense of the customs line, and that in itself would 
be a very great gain. As for the moral evil, illicit sales 
and smuggling exist now, and would exist then, where they 
wore not preventable by the ordinary police. Tlie beauty 
of the salt-tax is that it is very elastic, and, when it has 
1)0011 equalized in all places, will admit of being raised or 
lowered according to the necessities of the Government. 
Under ordinary circumstances we would not interfere with 
the tax after it lias been once equalized. If tlie state of 
the finances admits of it, we would even iirefer its general 
reduction; but we would not at the .same time hesitate to 
raise it on pressure to an inconsiderable extent. A sliglit 
enliancement of it is not likely to reduce consumption 
much ; it will certainly not give rise to any complaint or 
disaflection ; and there is no doubt whatever that it will 
better replenish the coffers of the State than any direct tax 
which could bo iiiqiosed. 

The character o*f the oi)ium-reveniie is unique. It is 
almost entirely realized from foreign consumers, is exceed- 
ingly precarious, and may fail at any time. If we strike 
the item out of account, the deliciency to recoup becomes 
very great ; and yet this may be the position of the Govern- 
ment in the long-run, f<»r the Chinese arc increasing their 
cultivation and also improving its quality. It is very 

18—2 
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ibrtiiiiate that they arc passionately fond of the Indian 
variety of tlie drug ; but \vlicai the growtli in China is fairly 
established, this partiality for it may not continiie, and then 
the Indian opiiim-revenuo, if it docs not vanish altogether, 
will most assuredly considerably reduced. Besides that, 
the question has been raised whether the British Govern- 
ment ought to continue to supply the Chinese with the 
drug. For our ])art, we should for various reasons prefer 
to see opium-culture in India altogetlier abandoned ; and 
if rice wore substituted for the poppy, there would certainly 
be no loss to the cultivators. How the loss to the Govern- 
ment is to be made up is a more serious question. We 
should endeavour to secure that end by remodelling the 
sources of revenue already available to the (Jovernment, 
instead of casting about for novel sources, if that can Ijo 
avoided. The State already gets everything that it is 
entitled to on account of land-revenue ; but tlic customs, 
salt, and (cxci.-e duties will bear further strain on them 
Vvithout breaking. When cobbling in this way is still 
found insudicient to cover the loss, recoiivse niiglit be had 
to indirect taxation, or such direct taxation as tlie ])eo]>le 
may least ol/j(‘ct to. We shall come to the consideration 
of this ]»oinl in due course. 

Tlie excise-ral(‘s are not anywheie felt to be very heavy, 
and tlie coiisumptiou of spirits is encouraged by their 
moderatioji. The increase of tliese rates all over the 
country is practicable, and the natives generally are strongly 
of opinion that tliey ought on principle to he prohibitive, 
as they were under both the Hindu and Jlahornedaii 
Governnmuits. 'Jdie vice of drunkenness has been most 
alarmingly increasing in the country since the introduction 
of British rule in it. Of course the raising of the excisc*- 
duties would nei;essitale the raising of tlie import duties 
on foreign liijuor, as otherwise the result would he to dis- 
place native liipier for European; and it is here that the 
shoe reahy jdu' lies, fur the Europeans in India, and possibly 
the higlier f iasM s of tlie natives also, are apt to object 
strenuously u, ..vy check being placed on the admission of 
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European liquors into the country. But objections of this 
sort are not entitled to much •consideration. By the tariffs 
of 1875 the import duty on ^spirits has been raised from 
Its. d to 4 per gallon, and on sparkling- wines from Es. 1^ 
to 21. The complaints this gave ^)ise to have subsided 
already, and, what is more, there has been no falling oil in 
import, European liquors being to India wliat opium is to 
China — things to be had at any price. Tlie Budget shows 
that the increase in revenue in 1875-7G amounted to 
£117,000, and estimates a further increase of £35,000 in 
1870-77. 

Tlie stamp- tax; all over the country is very heavy ; but 
it is not much objected to, because in its grosser forms it is 
not of frequent recurrence. Tt has, however, been so aug- 
mented already that it does not admit of furtlier expansion, 
though it can be safely relied upon for the amount it yields 
at this moment. Tlie nudget says that ' every effort will 
be made to render this branch of the revenue, whicli suffers 
to some extcmt from fraud and evasion, more (.flhctive." 
We trust it will not be forgotten that vexatious persecu- 
tions are not likely to do much towards making a tax of 
this nature more productive. 

All the bond fide sources of imperial revenue under tlie 
heads referred to have been already well ]»umped. We 
have indicated in what way, and to wlmt extent, some of 
them may be pressed yet further, in case of need ; but we 
do not necessarily admit that tliere is any occasion for 
applying such pressure to them at present. The collections 
now made ought, if properly economized, to provide for all 
the necessities of the State ; l)ut unfortunately the men 
who raise the revenue have also the pleasure of spending 
it, and do so in the most reckless manner imaginable, 
returning with fresh zest to the pumping process to which 
they are so partial. Wc shall now turn to the expenditure 
side of the account io see what is done with the money 
collected. 

The annual exiienditure of India is estimated in tho 
Budget for 1870-77 as under; 
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Army ...... 

£15,979,000 

Ihiblic Works, Ordinary 

2,592,000 

Do. Extraordinary .... 

3,759,000 

Interest on Debt .. .. 

5,300,000 

Guaranteed Interest on Eailways 

1,200,000 

Allowances under "{^reaties and Agreements 1 ,690,000 

Superannuation and other Allowances 

1,790,000 

Administration .... 

1,595,000 

Law and Justice .... 

2,307,000 

Land Eevenue ..... 

2,473,000 

Opium ...... 

2,200,000 

Allotments for Provincial Services . 

5,000,000 

All other Items .... 

8,013,000 

£54,095,000 


The total shown above exceeds tlie total estimated 
income by £3,015,000, but by deducting the item of 
£3,759,000 })roposed to be spent on Extraordinary Tiiblic 
Works, tlie totjd ordinary expenditure is reduced to 
£50,:»30,000, or barely w’ithin the income expected to be 
realized, the surplus exlhbitcd being £114, 000 only. This 
surely is an exceedingly un satisfactory estimate, consider- 
ing the niagnitude and richness of tlie de])endency con- 
cerned, particularly when we are expressly told in the 
.Budget ‘that the sources of imperial income are (now) in 
a sound condition, and, indeed, that they never gave better 
promise ol’ prosperity.’ If this be the result to be expected 
from the most satisfactory state of the finances, what will 
be the position of the Government, what the condition of 
the people, when the ground is less sure and stable ? We 
do ]iot forget tlie item of loss anticipated by excliange, 
which eats up so much of what might otherwise have been 
saved ; but losses of some kind oi* other are always occur- 
ring to reduce the surplus, now in the shape of exchange, 
at other times in that of famine-charges, or the Hazara 
(campaign, or the Loosluii expedition. We must reckon 
such contingencies, tlierefore, as annual and recurring; and 
we hold that the jiosition of the Government ought to be 
better than it is, in spite of them. 

The reproductive public works the Government had 
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liitlicrto liekl itself free to construct from borrowed capital. 
To this tliere could have been no objection if tlie works so 
called were really ‘ rc^product'ive but this they are not, 
and we therefore hail witli saltisfaction the announcement 
now made that for the future all borrowing for ])ublic works 
is, if possible, to be stopped, nothing Joeing undertaken l)ut 
wliat can be paid for out of the taxes. Tliis has been 
forced on tlie Government by tlui state of the moiiey- 
]narket and the course of exchange referred to. We shall 
not notice tliose subjects liere; but, apart from tlie com- 
jilications created by them, there was no justification for 
the rJovernment to go on contracting debts of enormous 
magnitude for works wliicli were not really remunerative 
— which, as a rule, do not ])romise ever to Ix^ so. hepro- 
diictive works 1 Which of the works undertaken by thc‘ 
Govcrnnient can be trutlifully so called? The Budget 
refers, under tliis head, first, to the State railways, which, 
apart from their general usefulness, are expi'ctcd to yield 
in lS7()-77 a net return of £ll(S,000, Imt the expenses on 
which to the close of that year will amount to no loss than 
X 14, lk.)3,92G, which sciarcely gives a profit of one per cent. ; 
and next, to the irrigation works carried on in tlui different 
provinces, of which those in the North-Western Brovinces, 
the runjab, and Ikmgal only are expected to yield a. 
dire(*4 net profit of about 21 per cent., and an indirect profit 
of per cent., that is, a total profit of 4 per cent., in a 
country where the usual yield of investments is estimated 
at 12 per cent. Wliy such Avorks are called ‘ reproductive ' 
Ave do not understand. Tf A borroAvs £100 at 4 per cent, 
interest (and the Budget shows that the average rate paid 
by the Indian Government is slightly more, or 4*33 per 
cent.), and if he, lays out the sum so that £30 yields a 
profit of 21 + per cent., and the remaining £50 either 
less profit or none at all, does he regard his business to be 
‘ rexwoductivc ’ for the questionable profit it yields ? Wliy 
works of such charocter should ever have been carried on 
with boiTOAved capital is a puzzle to us. ‘ Say no more of 
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reproduction, and do not liamj)er us with further debts/ 
naturally the i^rotest of every intelligent native at this 
juggling, and we arc heartily ^glad to learn that the juggling 
is henceforth to cease. The Government of Lord ISTortli- 
l^rook has acted very judiciously indeed in taking advantage 
of the first decent pretext to put a stop to such enormous 
and inconsiderate waste. Of course by so doing it raised 
a nest of hornets, for the loss in i)erquisites to many 
adventurers will be very great; but the financiering in 
itself is not only clever, but absolutely correct. 

These so-called ‘ reproductive ’ works arc set down in the 
Budget as ‘ Public AVorks Extraordinary! This description 
of them may he very comprehensive and accurate, but is 
evidently not sufficiently distinct. From such little know- 
ledge as we have of the matter, we may safely say that all 
the pul)lic works undertaken in India are, in a sense, 
‘extraordinary'; for even the most expensive ones — those 
which it may be presumed are completed witli the greatijst 
care and under the most efficient professional supervision 
— are always pronounced, after the lapse of a few' years — 
five, ten, or fifteen at the outside — to be breaking down, 
unsuited, or otlierwise unfit for use ; and what makes tlie 
matUu’ still more ‘extraordinary’ is that the responsibility 
for this can never be carried home to any highly paid 
official of the departnuMit ; there is never any one to punish 
for it I ait some poor native, who is always forthcoming in 
tlie character of scapegoat. 

Even in India itself the question has often been dis- 
cussed whether the financial equilibrium of the State 
should not be secured by a reduction of its expenditure. 
The available resources of the country at present are as- 
certained. No private establishment with a stationary or 
slowly expanding income launches out beyond its depths 
in Die ocean of extravagance; and why should a foi'eign 
Government among a helpless people attemj^t to do so ? 
If the present spendthrift course is long continued, where 
will the Government land itself in twenty years to come 1 
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Wliere will it land the people committed to its care ? The 
increase of expenditure in the country has been progressing 
everywhere at a very fast rate, at a rate which its finances 
have never justified ; and even now every new scheuui is 
devised on the most expensive scale. The money thus 
wasted can and ought to be saved. ^ The Government of 
the East India Company was very careful in its disburse- 
ments ; why should tlie Imperial Government be other- 
wise ? The creation of new departments elay by day is 
now considered by almost all the subordinate Governments, 
and by the Siq^rcme Government itself, as an inevitable 
need, whereas a judicious economy would condense instead 
of multiplying useless ollices, maiiiLained fur j)urely 
imaginary purposes. The end held in view by every 
Governineut, and es])ecially by the Government of India, 
should be to effect by reductions — and we maintain that 
wholesale reductions are here possible — a surplus revenue 
of at least a tenth part of the grofis income riialized year 
by year; not to pay off its debts — for the debts of the 
Goveniment of India arc not very large, .and to the extent 
that the natives are the lenders (25 per cent, only), form 
so iniieh substantial security for their faithfulness — but to 
establish its solvency and relieve tlui subject races of their 
fear of indefinite further taxation. This would mi(|uestioii- 
ably make Ilritish rule in the country much safer than it 
can be said to be at tins moment. What is always wanted 
is the exercise of a sound judgment and a powerful will for 
controlling the purse, and never was there greater need for 
this in India than now. 

The Goverimieut of India must make l)oth cuds meet, 
and this can only he most efiectually achieved by reducing 
expenditure. Civilians always suggest the reduction of 
the army expenditure to begin with ; but we do not agree 
with them, if they mean a reduction of the force. The 
item is undoubtedly extravagantly high, absorbing almost 
four-fifths of the whole of the gross revenue derived from 
land; and there is no doubt that it is j)ossible to reduce it 
by more economical management. As now constituted 
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the army is said to be over-officered,* and the supply of 
recruits under the military system of the Horse Guards 
costs, it has been shown, much more than it ought. 
Besides this, it has become the fashion of the Home 
Government to saddle India with many charges not 
legitimately Iier own*^ which might in common honesty be 
withdrawn from the Indian accounts ; and the amalgama- 
tion of the three distinct armies of Bengal, Aladras, and 
Bombay would effect a further saving, one important 
item of which would consist of the salaries of two of the 
commanders-in-chief. We would, however, on no account 
reduce the actual strength of the army l)y a single man. 
If the Kussians advance further towards Afghanistan it 
may even be necessary to increase it largely. Imperial 
taxation is paid for general protection ; and, of the appli- 
ances by which that x>i’olection is assured, the army is 
the most imj)ortant. Our imxwcssion is that, at this 
moment, the English army in India is the most ellicieiit 
army in Asia ; and this ^losition it must always retain. 
We therefore look for little if any saving of expenditurii 
under this head. Whatever amount may be economized 
l)y reorganization will X)robably have', to be laid out for 
such further expansion of strengtli as may bo called ibr, 
and we would not stint such expansion on any account. 

Tlie second liead, Public Woihs, is the great leak by 
which the wealth of the Government is scpiandered. It is 
responsible Iiere, not for mismanagement only, but actually 
for criminal waste. In India this is called the ‘ fortune- 
making' dcjiartment. Fancy the ordinary annual exjien- 
diture on jiublic works of a comjiaratively jioor country 
exceeding the cost of administration by nearly a million 
pounds, while the extraordinary works cost nearly two- 
and-a-half times as much. If an honest endeavour is to 
be made to secure accordance of ways and means, the 
ordAnary jiublic works expenditure of India ought never 

A Oennan re crimen t of 3000 men has 72 officers only, while 
a fighting strength of 3000 Englisli soldiers, which is equal to five 
battalions, has so many as 125 officers. 
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to be allowed to exceed tlie cost of its administration till 
the advent of the millennium^ or tliat wislicd-for occasion 
when the cash balances may^ become oppressively over- 
flowing. Every one knows that roads must bo maintained, 
canals dredged, and barracks and public offices kept in 
repair; but the Government should ^confine itself exclu- 
sively to such works^ to works of absolute necessity, till 
the surplus in its hands justifies it in entertaining new 
and expensive scliemes. So far as tlie feelings of the 
people on the subject are concerned, they do not want any 
additional roads, and they abhor to bo harassed with ad- 
ditional taxes or additional debts. Tiie work has been 
overdone even so far as it has been really effected ; but 
what makes the cost of jiublic works so enormous is not 
the actual value of the works completed, but the extrava- 
gaiKje with which the money is niiss])(mt. This is notorious 
all over India. It is asserted here that public works’ 
officers retire from the country with larger fortunes than 
members of the Civil Service, even than lieutimant- 
governors of inovinces. It is not satisfactory even to sus- 
pect that large sums of money — about four millions sterling 
a year — should be spent on the j)lea that the greatest 
amount of good was being done to the country, when in 
reality half of the amount was being actually thrown 
away. 

Tlie expenditure under tlie head of Administration is 
not very high ; but there is still much waste of money on 
this account which might be ecemomized. Mr. Fawcett 
has })ointcd out that the jiresideucies of IMadnis and 
Bombay can be as well administered by lieutenant- 
governors as the Punjdb, tbe ISTorth -Western Provinces, 
and Bengal. If this suggestion were carried out, the saving 
of expenditure would be very large, and would almost 
render unnecessary any further savings under this and 
other similar headings for some time to come. There is in 
each presidency again considerable waste on new schemes, 
which may be stopped at once. Why have so many large 
<lepartments been created for the collection of statistics. 
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etc. ? This surely is an extravagance that could well have- 
been avoided. We do not, object to statistics ; they are 
very valuable when of the nglit sort : but we do object to 
more being made of them than they are really worth. 
Besides that, all the statistics now collected by special 
departments could have been just as well collected and 
consolidated without the intervention of such departments, 
by ordci’ing the district oflicers to exhibit in precise and 
regular forms the information Avhich they furnish. Then 
again, Avhy are so many civilians sent out to the country 
year by year, when those in it complain so loudly of 
stagnant promotion? Why are the natives not more 
largely utilized for administrative purposes ? Here the 
will only is wanting. We see that the country is not rich 
enough to pay for large establishments and exorbitantly- 
paid oOicials, and yet the Government goes on increasing 
those establishments, and obtaining recruits for the service 
in hordes from the dearest of all markets, tlu'. English 
market. 

Under T.aw and Justice we woiild make no reductions, 
for imperial taxation is vrell spent when spent in dispensing 
justice evenly among all classes ; and tliis remark woidd 
a])ply to the police with equal force, except that tlie ])vesenl 
administration of the police is unusually costly, and there 
is no reason why it sliould not be as eflicient at less expense. 
Eor one tiling, tlie police returns published are generally 
far too voluminous for any useful purj^ose, and the efficiency 
of tlie dejDartment would not suffer if they were curtailed 
and the expenditure proportionately reduced. The number 
of the working men of the jiolice will perhaps not admit 
of being lessened ; but the staff of superior officers is very 
large, and tlie consequence is the coinjiilatioii of a great 
number of unnecessary reports and returns. Such savings 
it is true would, after all, be very petty ; but the husband- 
ing of even crumbs is not to be despised. 

For revenue administration there are two offices of con- 
trol ill Bengal and elsewhere, namely, those of the Com- 
missioner and t he Board of Eeveime, both of which cannot 
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possibly be required. The question of abolishing one or 
the other has long been under, discussion ; but nothing has 
been done, for the simple reaspn that tlie clipping scissors, 
if exercised, would lo]3 off some of tlie best prizes of the 
Civil Service. And yet there is no doubt tliat a thorough 
revision of the system would not only economize money, 
but also economize labour. The same work is now gone 
over twice, in two distinct offices, which would be at least 
as well done by being done once, and in one office. If 
the Hoard were abolished, as was long contemplated, and 
tlie Commissioners vested with greater authority, work 
would be done more expeditiously and etnciently, the dis- 
trict officers would be kept under better control, and the 
(lovernment itself bo more cpiickly and more thoroughly 
informed of everything going on in the country. 

We only indicate the direction in which economy might 
be effected, without attempting to give details in regard to 
such reductions ; but what wo more especially recommend 
is, not the abolition of individual axqiointments, but a 
wholesale reorganization of civil salaries, by the more ex- 
tensive utilization of native ability, which can Ixi ejected 
without sacrifice of efficiency, ami wdiich, under the 
present state of the finances, should, we think, be earnestly 
attem])ted. The first duty of the English Goveumment in 
India is towards India herself, and wo arc justified in calling 
upon it now to rise suj)erior to such luejudices as have 
hitherto actuated it in reserving all tlu) loaves and fislies 
of the country for English mouths. 

We now come to the Provincial Services system, or tlie 
Decentralization scheme of Lord Mayo, which has given 
rise to all the new taxes now in force. Hefore 1871-2 the 
control of the purse was vest ed entirely in the Government 
of India, no local Governuioiit being allowed to incur any 
expenditure, on any account wliatever, without superior 
sanction. By the formation of the Provincial Services tlie 
Government of India divested itself of the administration 
of certain departments of the luiblic service — namely, jails, 
registration, police, education, medical services (exclusive 
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of iuc3clical establisliinonts), printing, roads, public improve- 
ments, civil buildings, etc.— all of wliicli were transferred 
to the local Goverinnenls, together with the usual receipts 
derived from tliem, minus a deduction of about seven per 
cent, kept back as a relief to the imperial finances. The 
assignments thus made were to cover all the expenses of 
the departments concerned ; but, as tlie grants were 
admittedly inadequate, the local Governments were simul- 
taneously eni])Owcred to supplement their resources by 
local taxation. The whole scheme, therefore, was simply 
a sham, devised expressly for the jiurpose of making u}) 
the deficiency of income under certain heads by provincial 
taxation. An affectation of honesty was exhibited by 
enjoining economy under one head to meet excess expendi- 
ture. under another; but, /)f course, with the power of 
local taxation conceded to them, no conscientious attempt 
to this end was made by any of the local Governments, 
while by most of them taxes of different shape and 
character were at once resorted to. 

As a matter of facd, local taxation has thus become more 
important than im])erial taxation, not as a source of income, 
but as Ji liotbed of disaffection, giving birtli to noxious exha- 
lations which are suffocating loyalty. The number of new 
taxes tlius inaugurated is as yet not very large, but tlmir 
names and character differ so as to beiierplexing; and, as the 
charges of the departments transferred to the local Govern- 
ments are yearly increasing, the taxes must go on increas- 
ing in number and amount to keep pace with the demand 
for more assets year by year — a very disheartening prospect 
to l(M)k at, considering the feeling of disquietude and alarm 
they have already evoked. It may be conceded that all the 
imposts raised are honestly expended for ichc improvement 
of tlui condition of the people. But it is too early to exj^ect 
that they will acquiesce in their imposition simply on that 
account. It is doubtful if they want their condition to be 
improved ; certaiidy they do not want it to be improved 
at greater cost to themselves than they have been accus- 
tomed to. 
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In Bengal the only local tax newly introduced is the 
lioad-Cess, imposed for the improvement of i‘oads and water- 
ways. This, with such taxation as existed before in the shape 
of tolls on roads and ferries, and with the profits of jail manu- 
factures, and the surj)lus produce of pounds, has, up to the 
present time, covered all the expenditure of the departments 
transferred, though how long it will continue to do so is of 
course x^roblematical. The question of an education-cess 
was discussed along with that of the road-cess, but has 
been held in abeyance for the present. The road-cess is 
imposed on a valuation of land, at a maxi muni of half an 
anna on the rupee of net profits realized, one-half of the 
rate being paid by the occupier or ryot, and the other half 
by the rent-owner or zemindar. This is only the tlieory 
of the tax. It was originally intended to exempt the ryot 
altogether from paying any part of it ; but it was understood 
that, if this were done, the burden was still apt to fall on 
him eventually whoever might be maile legjilly responsible 
for it, and that it would therefore be bettei’ to define by law 
his exacjt liability, A little more Judgment and discretion 
on the part of the law-makers would have enabled them 
to discern that, dedined or undefined, the ryot’s liability 
was sure to be extended so as to cover the whole tax. ; and 
actually, besides his own half-rate, he has to make good 
to the zemindar the latter’s share also, and, very con- 
veniently, the zemindar has been made the colhador of the 
lyot’s share. While this adjustment was doubtful, the 
zemindar objected to the cess tooth and nail, as an infringe- 
ment of the Permanent Settlement. But to this he was 
reconciled the moment he discovered that the burden could 
be sliiftcd to other shoulders. This, of course, led to the sub- 
sidence of the agitation made against it at the outset, which 
has been triumphantly held up by the Government as a clear 
proof that the agitation was a fictitious one, and the fears of 
disaffection to which il: referred entirely illusory. Is it pos- 
sible that the Government is really ignorant that the whole 
of the tax, and in some places a trifle in excess of it, is nov/, 
usually, levied bj^ the zemindar from the ryot, and that there 
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is no continuous cry against itonly because itsprescntvictiins 
are dumb ? Sir Richard Temple in his last Administration 
Report says that the ryots do^not object to pay the cess-rate. 
We deliberately state against tliis assertion that they do 
object ; they only make no complaints because they think, 
and correctly, tliat complaining would augment their diOi- 
culties. To the zeminddr the road- cess has been a windfall 
— a means of increasing his income and extending his 
2'>ower. To the ryot it is downright oppression ; but who 
is he to complain to — who will listen to his complaints ? 
Roads ! good roads ! The country docs require them, of 
course; by all means have them — as many as you (^an. 
But why should not the imperial revenue pay for them, as 
it did in the past ? Why should the ryot, to whom fish and 
milk are luxuries rarely attainable even on holidays, pay 
for a road which he at least, habituated to wade through 
mud and dust, does not stand in need of? If there be 
any disaffection against the Government in the quietest 
province of India, it is solely attributable to the Road-O>ss 
Act, the gain per contra from which is represented by an 
income that Jit its maximum will amount to about £ 800 , 000 . 

In the North-Western Provinces local taxation exists in 
the shape of rates and cesses, and an acreagci tax levied on 
all cultivated lands situated in permanently settled dis- 
tricts. They are all of them very unpopular, as being in 
excess of the Government demands defined and limited 
either for good or lor a fixed term of years. The local 
authorities re})resent the exception taken to them as being 
merely theoretical, and their imposition as unoppressive. 
But, oppressive or unoppressive, they are complained of as 
a grievance ; and it is this feeling of disaffection that has 
to 1)0 guarded against. The same is the case in Oude, 
where all the local rates are regarded as breaches of faitli 
with the zemindars, because departing from the terms of 
settlement agreed upon with them. In the Central Pro- 
vinces there is what is called a Pandhri Tax, a provincial 
income-tax which only exempts incomes derived from 
agriculture. Tins, which was originally imposed by the 
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Mahrattas, lias boon conthiuecl by tlie I>ritisli (Jovmi- 
meiit. It is as iinsiiitablG af^ the incoiao-tax, lias nothing 
wliatever to justify its continuance, but is neverthe- 
less continued because tlie receipts from it are consider- 
able. 

Of tlie lo(‘.al taxes in ]\Iadras, the Land-Cess and the 
Yillage-8ervice-Cess are those most complained of, both 
as enliancements of tlie land-tax. Tlie iirst is raised for 
roads and other local purposes, at the rate of nine pies ])(*r 
rupee of land-assessment, while the second is levied at 
the riit(i of one anna per rupi^e of land-assessment, in eom- 
niutation of the ancient customary fees paid in grain and 
money for the remuneration of village establishments. 
Llioy are both of them very paying; but the ill-feeling 
(mgendered by th(;m is also great. In I’omliay a jirovin- 
c.ial income-tax was introduced, which was (*alled iJie 
Non-Agrieultural Tax. It reached even incomes of live 
pounds, and was levied from certain non-agricultural 
classes, wliicli, it was considered, did not contrilnite their 
fair share towards the expenses of tlui State. Wwt it was 
found to be so 0|)])ressive in its operation, that even tin', 
officers of the Government were found averse to enforce it ; 
and this led to its being suspimded in TSTli-d, since when 
it has not been revived. 

We have only named the local tax(‘s introduced nnder 
the Provincial Service Scheme. Besides them there ari', 
of course, otliers of older date, existing in the sliape of 
tolls, rates, port-dues, etc., raised in jiarLicidai* localities for 
their es])(Hhal benefit. Tliese, though they may Iiav(i been 
irritating in the past, nre not much ohjected to now, the 
peo])le having become gradually accustomed to them. 
Wliat they object* to is the number of these customary 
dues being angmented by the imposition of new taxes 
which were not known either under the Hindu and ^Ma- 
homedan Govm-nmenN, or in the <lays of the Com])any's 
rdj. If the pri'sent Government understood its work 
better, it would expand the existing systems of tolls and 
other dues all over the country, and even incroaso their 

19 
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rates, instead of eiuleavoiiring to impose new burdens Avhiclt 
cannot but stagger tlie half-educated mind. 

Tlie last general head of .Indian taxation is Municipal, 
Avliich comprises taxes on houses, octroi duties, license fees, 
and a A^ariety of miscellaneous receipts differing in name, 
cliaracter, and rate in diherent places, each of Avhich is 
ie([uired to proAude for some especial object Avithiu the 
iimuici])nlity concerned, but AAdiicli the rate-payer, as a rule, 
thinks ought to be }>aid for irom the general revenues. 
TJic tlieory of the tiling is that municipal administralion 
is synonymous Avith self-government ; that tli(‘- munici- 
pality is required to meet certain charges for Avhicli it 
raises its own rcAxmiie ; and that the fullest discretion 
lieiug left to it for regulating the revenue to be raised, such 
taxation ouglit not to be distasteful. The piahiciple incul- 
cated is, of c(uirse, a. Avholesome one ; but, vicAved in con- 
neidion with the actual state of things in the country, the 
lesson is hut a Idind. Tlie people at present are not pre- 
pared for scdf-gOA'crnment, and in point of tact tliere is no 
self-government among them — except to a very partial 
ext(uit in some of the more important metropolitan towns. 
In all other ])laces the scheme Avorks wholly as a sham, 
and is ac'cepted by the people as such, luiAung been set up, 
they say, for the express purpose of getting more mone}^ 
out of their pockets, on the pretence that th(;y ])ay it of 
tiuiir own accord. Actually, they do not jiay it Avillingly ; 
they pay it sim])ly at the dictation of the official memhers 
<>r ilie municipal committees, and tliis is very well knoAvn 
to tlie (foveriiment. Sir George Campbell, in liis Taxation 
Itep.'.rl: to the Government of India, mentioned it as a fact 
that the rate of municipal taxation Avas higher in those 
])laces Avhere the non -official members" took the largest 
share in the administration than Avhere the municipality 
Avas mainly administered by the officers of the Goa ern- 
iiient. The instances cited were those of Calcutta, Hownih, 
and l)ucca; hut he very Avell knew that in all those 
p]ac<\s the great hulk of the non-oflicial members are merely 
cyphers, or, as tluiy Jiave since been named by the local 
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pi'ess, dj^-kl-ivasfa^ members, liaving no opinion of their 
own apart from that of they.- i)resident or leader. This 
can be recognised as ‘ self-govprnment ’ only by giving that 
expression a very great latitude of meaning. 

Wliat this system of so-called self-government has led 
to is the imposition of a series of taxes, tolls, and imposts 
which were unknown before, and which every man — even 
every member of a municipal corporation — grumbles at. 
The visit of the tax-gatherer, which is irritating to all 
people in all ])laces, is (ispecially so in a country where 
till now it was unknown in its frequency. The Bengal 
Municipalities’ Act lias been paraded by its authors as the 
iirst instalnicnt of self-government conceded to the people: 
but the people are not thankful for the concession; they 
smart under the exactions it has introduced ; and, if the 
long list of possible taxes imx)osable at the discretion of 
the municipalities were known, the alarm would be yet 
great(n* for all the self-government implied by their exist- 
tcnce. The qiKistion whether the concession of self- 
government or the litness for it should precede is rather 
an awkward one to raise at this moment. A move in the 
right direction ought always to fructify ; but to be in the 
right direction it ought to be right-timed. 

The municipal taxation in Bengal is iwincipally in the 
shape of a tax on houses and lands, though in particular 
places there are besides a wheel-tax, a Avater-tax, a police- 
rate, etc. In the ISTorth- Western Provinces, Ike Central 
Provinces, Oude, and the Punjab, tlie form best known is 
the octroi, sup])lcmented by police and other taxes which 
yield a comx)aratively inconsiderable amount. Madras and 
Bombay again liave rates of their own, of which, as in 
Bengal, the house-tax is the most important. 

As a rule the house-tax is a very inequitable tax, 
particularly in India, Avliere the size of a man’s residence 
is not a correct indication of his means, and wliere accord- 
ingly the poor have often to pay more in proportion than the 
rich. It folloAvs necessarily that this tax is Yevy unpopular. 

* That is, voting with the president or clininnan. 

l[)—2 
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The octroi duties work hettcr wherever they are levied. 
The tax is an indirect oiu^ imposed on articles of con- 
sumption, and realizes a large amount of revenue without 
tlie slightest interference with individuals. It has also the 
advantage of falling cliiefly on the upper classes, being as 
a rule raised on articles of luxury, of which they are the 
largest consumers. Tlie great objection to it is tliat it is 
apt to interfere witli trade to some extent; and, where the 
tlirough trade is large, it certainly does recpiire to be very 
carefully liaiidled. Its collection is also attended with 
some difUculty and expense, and, if the greatest pnjcautioii 
be not taken, may become vexatious. But tliere is no 
doubt that the feeling of the ])eople is very miuili in its 
favour, and nothing could b(i su1)stituted for it whicli 
would yield an equal income. Uniformity in taxation is 
also desirable if it can be easily secured; and, as the 
house-tax is everywhere grumbled at, its substitution by 
octroi duties all over tlie country — with this precaution 
only, that those duties do not take the form of transit 
duties — would not ajj[»arently be a retrograde move, since 
it would bring in more money with less of ill-will. 

The improvt'numts now being effected in the country arc 
on a much larg(*r scahi than has ever been attem])ted 
before. As a matter of course, they reijuire more inoney 
than was neci'ssary in the jiast. The popular complaint is 
that much more moiK'y than is actually wanted is raised, 
that the value of the taxes levied is nowhere covered by 
the improvements efllu'ted, and that the best part of the 
money is wasted in fat salaries and misapproinaations. 
This may or may not lie so. It is certain tliat the 
demands for money in the future will not lessen, and it is 
thcrehjre imperatively necessary that' the most popular 
forms of taxation should be substituted for tliose wliich 
are unpo[)ular. In ])laces where there are no octroi duties 
at ]>rescmt, duties very similar to them (such as market 
dues and the like) are illegally levied by the zemindars, 
and aiHi uugiud.giugly paid. The fact is, the people are 
accustomed t<'. the payment of those duties^ and give them 
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to whomsoever is able to demand them with an appearance 
of force. There seems therefore to bo no reason whatever 
why they sliould not be legalised and levied on behalf of 
the Government or the municipalities, for ])(niig (\\pended 
on local works. ^ 

The course to be followed if additional revenue be 
wanted has now to be considered. Wi', for our pent, do 
not admit the necessity of raising any additional revenue ; 
our conviction is iirm that the great ikhmI of India now is 
economy in finance, that by tying up the ])urse-strings 
carefully all tlie real re(|uirenients ol‘ the country can be 
fully met. Ihit, in the course of tiim^, more money may 
b(i re^tuircd for iucreasing tlui efriciency of the army ; -we 
do not know wlien the army may liave to sustain tlui 
greatest strain upon it : and it (antainly does ])ehoAm tlie 
Government to be projKired for all conting(;nci(iS. How 
then is a permanent surplus revenue in India to bo 
secured — a surplus, as we have indicatiid already, of at 
least a tenth part of the gross recoijds ? 

As matters now stand, the iin])erial taxers are nowhere 
complained of. Many of them, in fact, ar(^ not taxes at all 
in the proper sense of the wonl ; and all of them are 
accepted by the people as legitimate dues fairly claimable 
by the sovereign ])0wcr. The stamp duti(.‘S jjeiplex; tin* 
mass; the system irritates as a bungle, that being tluj 
light in whicli it is regarded, but it leavers no lasting sore- 
ness behind it. Tmpcrial taxation, the peoiile umhirstand, 
is levied for general protection; the protection afforded 
has been fully a[)preciated, and, if direct taxation of an 
unpalatable cliaracter be not resorted to, no methods for 
augmenting ])rescnt income will cause any actual dis- 
affection. Under all the heads except land-revenue, 
stamps, and opium, the income can be augmented to a con- 
siderable extent; it is not true to say that tlie imperial 
sources of revenue a: o all of tliem inelastic ; the customs 
duties, both export and import, can on several goods be 
increased with.out detriment to commerce ; the salt-tax 
can be raised at least to a uniform maximum rate without 
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opj)res.sion or discontent ; tlie excise-rovoniie also admits 
of considerable ex])ansion. ( But as tliere is, and may con- 
tinue to be, much difierence^of opinion amoiv^ experts on 
these j)oints, it is necessary to suggest some new sources of 
revenue, to be used if the existing sources arc not to be 
expanded, llitherto sucli additional taxation lias taken 
the shape of either an income-tax, a license-tax, or a 
certificate-tax ; all liaving one distinct object in view, 
thougli with dilferent names. On principle the income- 
tax is certainly the fairest ; the injustice of all classes, 
rich and poor, being taxed alike is too manifest to be dis- 
cussed ; an income-tax, theoretically iit least, aflects the 
tax-pay(‘r only ac('.ording to Ids means, which fulfils one 
of the conditions of a good tax. But being a direct tax 
of a very iiH[iiisitorial character it has been found to be 
excessively nnsiiitcd to tJie country, and ought therefore 
nevi‘r to bo resorted to again excc])t under extraordinary 
pressure. 

We all renmunber bow bitter were the bailings excited 
on the jirst im])osifion of the income-tax. It was then 
both unj’ust and ()})])ressive ; the assessjiients were made 
arbitrarily and unmercifully, and were ae(‘.om])aided by in- 
trusive ]n’0(’e(*(liiigs Avhich no amount of submissiveness 
could (uidure. Tlu^se defects Avere subsequently rectified, 
the rat(i of taxation Avas reduced, and tlui ]>ressnre of it Avas 
fnrtlier lightened by tlie miniinnm of assessable income 
being raised. But, even then, the tax did not become 
popular; a.nd the reasims are obvious. Income-tax in a 
country Avhere tlu; majority liave no accomits cither of in- 
come or expenditure can lead to nothing hut confusion, 
scondal, and discontent. Tlie proiit.s of the trading classes 
can never he ascertained; tradesmen in* India Avill rather 
pay thrice the amounts claimable from tliem tlian shoAV 
their hooks. Even the profits from the cultivation of the 
soil can only lx* ajiproximately known. Some men were 
charged because they had no books to rebut the demands 
ina.de against tliein ; others, because the liooks produced, 
by tf.em wei'c false. The inquiries in vieAV of assessment 
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i‘X].)ose(l tlieni all, not only to the caprices of the subordi- 
nate oflicers of tlie Govern menfc, but also to the maligniby 
uf tlieir personal enemies. This caused the tax to be abso- 
lutely detested. In its inodiiied form, it did not press on 
tlie mass of the people, for the mass are poor. The a;j:ri- 
(UiUiiral classes were ])ractically exc^fnpted by it altogetlier. 
Tlie tax div(isted of its first irritating surroundings A\'as 
mainly hivie.d on the inliabitants of eitic'.s and the Govern- 
ment officials, so that when it ceased to be generally 
ojipressive it ceased also to be remunerative. The produce 
of it was, in fact, so insignificant that the (fovoriinient 
thought it not worth the ill-feiding it still created, and so 
it was abandoned, which was recudviMl as an act of relief 
all over the country. 

Tliat the rich ought to pay sonic espi'cial tax is not dis- 
puted ; though it is scarcely correct to say that they do 
not pay higher rates at present than the poor. They 
neciossarily pay more taxes as piivchasm's and consumers oi‘ 
articles not used by the poor. T>ut still the huKiuality of 
incidence is very great; and, if an especial tax capable of 
fair adjustment can be fixed upon, it ought to be imposed 
nn them. But a general income-tax has not this characiei*. 
It reaches the Government servants and the holders of 
Government-securities easily enough, but those are just the 
classes that ought not to be very closely pressi^d. Landed 
proprietors also are reached; Init they si lift their burdens 
mainly on their lyots, by saddling them with an additional 
cess which more than covers the rate which they liavti to 
pay themselves. But the mercantile classes, traders, 
bankers, and money-lenders — all the parties, in fact, wliom 
it is most desirable to reach— evade it, either jiartially or 
wholly, with tlu*^ greatest ease. 

If, then, an especial tax be desirable, it shpuhl,we think, 
ratlier take the form of a capitation-tax than of an income- 
tax; and it might be ri'gulated according to means and 
property by broad divisions laid down without iiKpiisitorial 
inquiries. The great objection to a capitation-tax is, that 
it is the most direct of all taxes, being imposed, not on 
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tlie ]'>ropcrty, but on the person of the payer, which neces- 
sarily makes it unsound in principle, as pressing with equal 
rigour on the rich and the j)oor. But this objection is 
considerably obviated l)y our suggestion to regulate it ac- 
cording to means, iii such manner as would leave no room 
lor vague appreliensioiis, which would virtually convert it 
into an income-tax divested of its irksomeness. It is true 
that the poor would still have to pay a certain share; and 
there is no reiison why they should not. They partake in 
all the advantages of police, sanitation, roads, schools, and 
dispensaries, with tlu^ rich ; nay, may be said to reap the 
greater portion of those advantages, since the rich can and 
do >secure a. good share of them at their own cost without 
tlie assistanccj of tlie State, which the ])Oor do not. It is 
certain that they will not olgect to pay their sh.are wlieii 
they jind their b(itters making up by far the greater por- 
tion of the tax ; and, as for the biglier classes, we arc con- 
lldcnt that they will ]>aylhe.ir quota willingly, for, in point 
of fact, the rich iii India are not averse to pay fairly, 
according to their means. IMoiiey-hmders and usurers 
(jspecially ought to he largely taxanl nmhn’ this lu^^d. In 
a ('oniitry where any rate of interest is legjd, they are 
entitled to no eonsidciration, particularly as the polictj and 
the laws allord them the greatest protection, at the same 
time tlnit llieir earnings are very easily secured. For the 
same reason the mercantile and trading classes should be 
made to pay a higher rate. It Avas with a view to reach 
hese grades that the income-tax was introduced ; and, if 
the form he changed to a capitation-tax of varying rates, 
tlioi’e would, we think, bo no ohjectioii to ])ay almost any 
rate that miglit be asked. Our objection to direct taxes 
gcmerally holds good ; but this is one of those direct taxes 
wliich ai’e in accordance Avitli native notions, and, while 
tulfilling in a defective form the object of a license and 
certificate tax, it would leave no door open for oxtortioiu 
as the rates to be realized under it would be exactly known. 
Lauded proiits are already taxed, and ought to be all but 
nominally exem])ted from its operation. Interest of capital 
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invested in Government-securities ought also to he as 
lightly taxed as possible. In ^ former times such capital 
remained buried underground for fear of being taxed or 
appropriated by the State ; and the Government of the 
present day should rather offer a premium i’or their em- 
I)loynient now in tlic manner in wliic/i they are employed, 
than discoiiragxj such employment and force the adoption 
of the old methods of securit}". Assessments of income 
under the income-tax scheme were little bettca' tlian guess- 
work, for all the irritating inquiries that preceded tliem. 
The different rates of ca])itation-tax sliould, therefore, Ixv 
allotted simply according to prevalent opinions of means 
and property, wit! lout inquiries of any kind wliatever. They 
miglit, wo think, he fixed on some sucli scale as Ibllows: 



£ 

(S’. 

(L 

liyots and menial servants per annum . 

0 

0 

0 

Men of tlie ' KSircar ' class and others of 




similar position ..... 

0 

2 

0 

Gentry, 3rd class ..... 

1 

0 

0 

„ 2nd class ..... 

0 

0 

0 

„ 1st class ..... 

5 

0 

0 

]\foney-lenders, bankers, and tradesmen, 




3>rd class 

2 

0 

0 

„ „ „ 2nd class 

10 

0 

0 

„ „ „ 1st class 

no 

0 

0 

]\Terc]iants and millionaires . 

100 

0 

0 


Another suitable form of taxation for India would bo to 
raise an income by taxing the luxuries of the p(‘ople, which 
would not lie felt liy the payers, and would not iierciiptibly 
aifect tlie poor. There is no doubt as to tlie correctness of 
tlie remark, tliat tor every riqiee taken irom liim directly 
the native of India would wiUingly ]>ay two rupees taken 
indirectly, to avoid being interfered with. A tobacco-tax 
has long been talked of; but the Government that risked 
its good name and almost its very stability by tlie imposi- 
tion of an income-tax has not yet had the hardihood to* 
impose what is sure to be willingly paid and to yield an 
enormous revenue. It is doubtless true that the poorer 
classes consume tobacco quite as much as the rich ; but the 
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difficulty implied by tlie fact is easily obviated by imposing 
only a nominal tax on tobacco of the inferior sorts which 
are consumed by the poor. ^ The higher classes do not use 
the same tobacco ; they have i)eculiar preparations made 
for them to which only they are accustomed, and these 
miglit be lieavily tftxed without raising a single murmur, 
or being felt to be oppressive by any person. In the same 
manner a tax on 'plin, or betel-leaf, might be easily raised 
witliout giving offence, and, in this case also, as tlie leaves 
used ar(^ of different sorts, the rates might be so regulated 
as to fall more heavily on the rich than on the poor. Xonc 
of the articles ju'oposed to be thus taxed are necessaries oi' 
life in the same sense that salt is, and while there is a duty 
on salt there seems to be no reason why there should be 
no tax on them at all. 

As a dernier ressori the income-tax will still be avail- 
able, but only for such occasions as a foreign invasion ol‘ 
the coTintry, gxaieral mutiny of the army like that of 
1857, or any oilier great catastrophe of the kind tliat the 
Government may find it impossible easily to iidi\ over. 
An income-t.a.x, it must not bo forgotten, taxes heavily all 
the educated and inlliuaitial persons in the country, men 
who discuss tlu^ acts of the Government and form the 
public opinion of the people, such as it is at present. It 
of course does not press on the mass; but we must not 
lose sight of the fact that popular opinion in India is not 
the opinion of the mass, but of those comparatively few 
wlio from their wealth, position, or intelligence lead or in- 
fluence the opinion of tlie mass. Such people, we hold, 
should not bo taxed heedlessly, merely for the adjustment 
of ways and means. When there is real prcs.sure they will 
not be unwilling to pay ; but they will never i)ay extra 
rates Avillingly wlien there is none. The tax may be theoreti- 
cally jjerfect ; ljut, for all that, it lias been eschewed by 
most nations even in Europe, and is imjioscd only under 
extreme necessity by some ; and under no other circum- 
stances should it be recalled into existence in India. If 
an income-tax Is to be levied in time of peace, when the 
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country is in a prosperous condition, what tax is to be 
levied in times of war and idistress ? We make these 
remarks because the reimposition of the income-tax was 
suggested to Lord Salisbury by the Manchester dt^.putation, 
and was also advocated by Sir H. Montgomery in his 
minute on Lord Salisbury’s tariff despatcli. 

The ordinary tax-payer does not understand the distinc- 
tion between ]m)viucial and local fixation. The object of 
both is to strengthen the hands of the local Governments, 
and enable tliem to undertake works wliicli the iniiicrial 
grants to tliem do not adequately provide for. Hoads and 
local improvements must be made to keep pace with the 
requirements of the age. Ihit the cesses which arc now 
realized under different names in different provinc.os to 
provide for tliem are all e([ually regarded as lireaclies of 
faith on the part of the Government, as being virtually 
enliancements of the land-revenue, whether fixed per- 
manently or for a term of years. We would therefore 
suggest all taxation of the sort being abandoned, and sub- 
stituted by the adoption of other rates, Avhich may admit 
of being raised in all places without being miudi com- 
plained of. 

Every marriage in the country is the occasion of some- 
thing being transferred from the pocket of the ryot to that 
of the zemind;ir. The zcmindjir’s exaction is illegal, but 
not the less remunerative. Why may not the Government 
impose a marriage-tax ? In a country that owns a. ]>opu- 
lation of two hundred millions there is no fear of such a 
tax o])erating as a check on it. Every one in the country 
thinks it incumbent on him to marry ; and to every female 
marriage is held to be indispensable. Tax or no tax, 
marriages and giving away in marriage will go on at the 
same rate as at present. The marriage expenses amongst 
all classes are extravagant ; and even a stiff tax would not 
be felt as a grievance., for it will not materially affect the 
expenditure. At al! events, those who spend thousands 
and ten thousands on such occasions can well afford to 
pay a fee to tlie Government, and will never demur if 
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called upon to do so. The tax will be a direct one, it is^ 
true, but Avill not be objected to on that account, because 
it will not return ])eriodically or at fixed seasons, which is 
the prime cause of soreness and anxiety. It would come 
seldom, and, what is more, only at times of rejoicing, when 
tlie native Jieart is uiVusually liberal. 

Of course^ we projjose native marriages only being thus 
taxed; but no invidious distinction is implied. English 
marriages are not accompanicHl by ostentatious processions,, 
illuminations, and street music ; and, if the processions 
only are taxed, tlie rich natives will virtually have to pay 
the fairiist share of the tax, and it is on them only that it 
should be imposed. In fact, all processions, wliether 
marital or religious, might safely be taxed. In the pro- 
coissions themselves no religion is involved — tJui religious 
rites eitlier precede or follow, and it is not ])i*oposed to tax 
them. When parties are so eager to throw away their 
money luicdlessly, as these processions imply, there can be 
no objection to replenish the Government till witli their 
supcrlluous silver. A tax on ])rocessio]is is now levied in 
l)articular [)laces -as, for instance, in ( 'alcuttii, where a fe^^ 
is charged for every procession other than funeral and 
religious processions. TIic exem])tion of tlui latter we con- 
sider to be a mistake. If the tax bv; w'cll regulated and 
extended all ovei* the country, it is sure to yield a fair 
income. At any rate, it would well-nigh cover the amount 
now realized from the road and other cesses all over the 
country Avithout creating the same amount of dissatisfaction. 
It is desirable also for other reasons. It may lead to the 
diminution of marriage and expenses, and make the 

natives more provident than they are at present. 

On tlie same principle a tax on ostentatious ^Itrdds, or 
funeral ceremonies, in which the natives spend large sums 
of jnoney, might likewise be very (piietly raised ; and these 
taxes might be further supplemented by a tax on artisans, 
which, however, ought not to be very inflexibly levied. 
The arts arc yet in their infancy in tlie country, and there- 
fore Oiight to liav( (}very indulgence and protection ex- 
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tended to them. But still, they have become fairly 
remunerative already, and can therefore afford to contribute 
something to tlie coffers of the 'State. The tax cannot press 
liard on the labourers themselves, because tlieir labour 
being in great demand will always dictate its own wages. 

The above taxes, judiciously regulated, ought fully to 
cover all the expenditure which the growing necessities of 
the country impose on the local Governments, and tlioy 
will at the same time give a fixity of taxation, tlie want of 
which at present creates so much alarm. But with 
their imposition all irritating local rates and cesses slionld 
cease. They must not be imposed in itdditlon to taxes 
which exist. 

Last of all, tlie municipal incomes require to be 
strengthened. Here also uniformity is greatly needed. 
Taxes are levied in diiftnent places, under diirerent local 
Acts, which vary in character to a most extraordinary 
extent. It is not necessary that such diversities should 
exist, for tliey perplex and annoy the people most un- 
necessarily. Tlie house-tax is irritating in all places, and 
should be aljandoned if it be ]>racticable to do so ; nor 
ought there to be any difUculty in abandoning it if the 
iictroi duties can be more generally levied. All municipal 
taxes in India at least ought to lie indirect, for it is these 
taxes tliat cause the greatest amount of irritation all over 
the country. Direct rates, whether on houses, lands, 
vehicles, or trades, liavc; been received every whejti with 
groans ; do away with them tlien without liesitatioji : 
octroi rates have nowhere been objected to ; have them 
everywhere, and everything w-ill go on smoothly. In 
Bengal there are no octroi duties at all, and yet tlic^ni is no 
ilouht, as we have said already, that duties very similar to 
them arc illegally levied by the zemindars; and adminis- 
ti-ators who arc horrified at tlui idea of an increased salt- 
rate, which would only nominally affect even the poorest 
peasant, wink very conveniently at these exactions, which 
are often fifty and a hundred times greater in di'gree. An 
octroi-duty levied on all articles of luxury wouhl he the 
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fairest taxation for municipal purposes throu<;liout the land, 
and, we are certain, would not be unacceptable anywhere. 
Lord Lytton, in his reply tb the Manchester deputation, 
spoke of the octroi as being " objectionable in theory/ We 
trust that his lordship,. while in India, will leave theory 
aside for tlie nonce, a^nd inaugurate a government of practi- 
cal usefulness. 

The natives are opposed to all forms of direct taxation, 
and, if we liave suggested tlie introduction of some at need, 
we have done so with the greatest reluctance and hesita- 
tion. Those wlio advocate their general adoption assert 
emphatically tliat it is time the natives shouhl learn to 
appreciate them, since indinict taxation only means j)utting 
cH|iially lieavy burdens on tlie rich and poor. There are 
two iiillacies involved in this opinion. The time has not 
arrived in India for the adoption of civilised forms of taxa- 
tion, any more than the time has arrived for the general 
adoption of Christianity, or of English habits and niannei’S ; 
and it is incorrect to assume otherwise. The second falla(.*\' 
consists in the assumed ]) 0 ssibility of adopting any form of 
taxation that will not spread to the mass. Taxes always 
iall on tliose who cannot escape them. Impose them in 
any way you choose, and ihoy will diffuse tliemselves ov(‘r 
the wJioIe population, including the poorer classes. 

A laige increase of taxation in any form is not feasible 
in India. Indirect taxes in the way we have rej)resented 
may he raised by taxing articles of luxury, and even of 
general consumption — such as tobacco and 2)dn ,* but tli(‘ 
rates of such taxation must necessarily 1x3 low, that the 
[)o()rer classes may not leel tliem to any extent. Such 
dir< 3 ct taxes also as arc not generally jobjectioiiable may be 
imposed, bub with the greatest cjiutioii, and provided 
always that the taxes now objected to are given iif). Some 
wholesale financial change of this sort has become impera- 
tive. It is not creditable to the British administration that 
(iveii in time of peace there is no surplus on the balance- 
sheet, but eitluT a nominal or a fictitious cue. If new 
taxes must be imposed to remedy the evil, they ought to 
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bo imposed at once, but not in the bungling manner 
liitherto followed, and never without studying the wishes 
and even the prejudices of t]ie i)eople in respect to the 
form they should take. The plan followed in the matter 
up to this time has neither been wise nor honest. Even 
where the sham of self-government 'has been conceded, it 
is the Government members of the Committees who dictate 
the course to be followed, without any consideration for 
the feelings and ])rejiidices of the people wliom it most 
concerns. Local taxation means self-govt‘rnment ; but 
what is self-government where the o])inions and habits of 
the people are never consulted ? It is no slur on a 
foreii>n (Joveniment that tlicre have ])ceii mistakes and 

O 

iini)erfection.s in regulating tlie iinances of the country; 
but it is bound, at all events, honestly to try to rectify 
tliose mistakes. There are native linanciers in the country, 
real statesmen and accountants, who will, without any 
(Uniculty, find out for the Government the arrangements 
wliich would l)ost suit tlie tax-payers. The linglish Finance 
Minister can never become sufficiently acfpiainted with the 
habits, wishes, and wants of the x>eople to do justice to this 
jwt of his duties. Why not say honestly to the natives, 
then: ‘We must liave so much money; it is absolutely 
necessary for carrying on our form of government x)roperly; 
tell us how your people would wish to make u]:) tJie amount V 
The real wish of the English people — the people of Eng- 
land — is to do justice to India. Tliis wish ought Jiot to be 
allowed to ])e stranghid by tlie governing class in India, 
who can consider no question apart from class interest, 
wlio in Jill their acts are assiduous to ignore the people of 
India. Once more we say, take the people honestly into 
your conlidenco, and they wdll cheerfully assist you out of 
your financial difficulties and bluiiderings. No man iii 
India is unwilling to i)ay the fairest quota claimable from 
him for the stability and prosperity of the British Govern- 
ment in it ; and of tliis the Eritish Government itself 
ouglit to be well assured. 



THE INDIAN STATUTE BOOK. 

A RUNNING COMMENTARY. 

The Indian Statute Book contains much matter that ouglit 
to he both interesting and instructive to tlie general reader, 
and that is our only excuse for rei erring to it. It is not 
our purpose to review or criticise tlie laws of India at largt^, 
but only to draw attention to those wliicli are most striking, 
l)eculiar, or iinpoiiant; and this character is borne by several 
of tliem. A reign of more than a hundred and twenty ytiars 
has enabled the Englisli in India to give to the country a. 
legal collection of great worth ; and if law-reading were 
pleasant, the Regulations and Acts pass(;d by the (jovern- 
ment would have counted many admirers. But, unfor- 
tunately, the castj is otherwise, and the consequence is 
that the Indian Statute Book is never read, except by 
persons ollicially connected with the administration of the 
country. Dr. Hunter has given a short sketch of some of 
its contents from the pen of Mr. Fitzjanies KStephen in tlie 
second volume of liis L}fe of Lord Mayo, chapter viii. 
But that sketch is necessarily inconiplete; and we would 
wish to remind our readers of many enactments not noticed 
therein, though we cannot be expected to do so in the 
luminous nianner of Mr. Eitzjaines Stephen. 

There was no law-making in India under the Mahome- 
dans, tlic })riuciple followed by them in the adjudication 
of cases having been a very simple one. In all criminal 
cases the ]\Iahoniedan law was enforced; and the same 
practice was aLs > followed in all civil cases wliere one of 
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the parties was a Mahomcdan ; while in cases where botli 
parties were Hindus, and for which there was no especial 
provision, tlie trial was conducted under the Hindu law, 
as explained by Hindu law-oflicers or pu/ndtU. Tliis 
system was subverted when tlie Jhiglish came into power; 
and, if notliing else justified tlie accpiffeition of the country 
by them, that act did so, since it liberated tlie great bulk 
of the people from the injustice of having the laws and 
usages of a minority, no betbu- educated than tlieinselves, 
forced upon them. 

'flic r>ritish Government commenced by accepting tlie 
piinciple that the laws should be adapted to the manners 
and comprehension of tlie people and the exigencies of tlie 
country governed, and that they should adliere as closely 
as possilde to the usages and institutions b(ist knoxvn to 
the multitude. The system lirst introduced was the laws 
of England for all British-born subjects, except in civil and 
fiscal cases, in which the IMahomedans were allowed the 
benefit of the IMahumedan laws and the Hindus the benefit 
of the Hindu laws ; while, when the parties concerned wore 
of different nationalities, the law administered was that of 
the defendant. The rights of the Hindus were thus ex- 
pressly restored ; but the Government at the same time 
reserved to itself tlie right of making such rules and regu- 
lations as might be deemed just and reasonable, and 
necessary for the good order and civil government of tlie 
counlry; and this reservation has been vindicated by the 
many laws that liave since been enacted. The general 
result of the process has been thatwhile the native laws — 
Hindu and IMahoinedan — have been preserved so far as it 
was iiossible to do so, their cliiiracter, where capricious, 
objectionable, or arbitniry, iias been toned down and 
modified in accordance with the sjhrit of Jlritish legis- 
lation and the dictates of reason and common-sense. The 
actual position of the <’oaiitry at this inoniciit as to the law 
that governs it is this: the English substantive law is 
the law in force within tlie local jurisdictions of the High 
Courts in Calciitca, Madras, and Bombay; while in the 
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teiTitories boyond those jurisdictions the suhstantive-Lw 
is the law of the Eegulations and the Acts, and so much 
of the Eiif^lisli law as is not inconsistent tlierewith. Apart 
from this, the customs and usages of the people have also 
the force of Law as among the members oi‘ tlie different 
races respectively; vliile a large number of cases, not 
otherwise prcjvidtHl for, are decided in accordance with 
justice, (upiity, and good conscience. 

TJie J)ewanny was assumed by tlie llritish (Government 
in 17(i'b and the administration of justice fimn 1772, the 
cst.ablisliment of Supreme Courts in tlie bresidency towns 
being ])rovided for by 13 (Jeorge TIL, cap. 63, sec. 13. By 
sec. 36 of the same Act the Covernor-Ceiieral vais em- 
powered to malv(3 rules, ordinances, and regulations, both 
foi* the adininistratiou of justice and the collection of 
revenue: but the regidations made previous to 1793 were 
for the most pai t detached and desultory, laid down with- 
out any prescribed form or nu^thod; and, as several of 
them were not printed, the whole of them were not pro- 
curable in a colhujtive shapii. 

Beg. XLT. of 1793 is eiitithsl A Rnjuhdlon for forni- 
i'lKj ivlo a Hcijiildr Code oil Ucijidaiions ctoxclcd for tlm 
Infcnutl id)i\cn} aicid <>/ /)V///y(//,and forms tlu^ corner-stone 
of the system instituted for the geiu'ral administration of 
the country. It prescribeil for tlie hrst time that the 
regulations sliould be numbci’cd and codilied; and tlie 
code was (’.ommenced with the first regulation of the year. 
The iirst Ibrty-eight regulations of the code were in fact 
all passed on one day, the 1st May, 1793, and inaugurated 
the administration of the Moripiess of Cornwallis. The 
experience accpiired liythe English during the first twenty- 
eight years of their rule was thus consolidated and brought 
on record, and, the foundation of the code lining laid^ the 
laws Avere added to, extended, and modilied Avith the 
acquisition of new provinces, to meet the groAving require- 
ments of the raj. The advance Avas made step by steyi, as 
fresh territories were obtained, or as fresh ditiiculties came 
to be encountered ; each provision of the law Avas called 
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forth to meet a now want as; it arose'. ; no law was made till 
it was distinctly perceived to be necessary. 

The F)ene:al code was cornmenced in and was 

followed by tlie Bombay code, which began witli 1790. 
But all the regidations of the .Bom])ay code issiuMl prior 
to January, 1827, were rej)ealed by^Bog. 1. of tliat year, 
and hence that code is much smaller in si/e than tlie 
Madras codt‘, Avhieh was conimenc.oil in 1802. In 1803 
the system was extended to llie Xorth-AVcsternBrovijices ; 
and subse(.|uently to the yet more recaait a.C(piisit ions of 
th('. em])ire. Tlie iirst duty of the sov(*reign in eveiy 
civilLsed state, is to protect society from \’iolen(‘e and in- 
vasion ]»y otlier societies; and the next to it, Avhie.h is 
almost e([ually im])orta-nt, is to ])rot(‘ct c‘very ineinlxn* of 
society JVom injustice and op[)r(>ssion. The objec-t of all 
tlie codecs eiiact(Ml was to secure this hitter end, and it may 
safely be held that from the very outset the English in India 
liave evinced eviay desire to discharge', both duties well. 

The Charter Act of 18:1“) (3 and 4 William. IV. cap. 85) 
extended tlie (Jompany’s Covei'iiment to the end of Ajiril, 
1851, and for the first time enpiowijred tlu‘. CJov(.'rnor-( Jeneral 
inCouncil to make Ja u’.s for India, as dist inguished from rules, 
ordinances, and regulations, to whiidi his ])ower laid till then 
been restricted. The laws to be enaeted under tin’s ])rfv- 
vision were to have the same force as Acts of Parlianieiif • 
Init it was ex])rcssly stated that the rigiit of Barliainent to 
legislate for India wa-s not therchy ahendonetl. IhJore 
tliis time the Governor-General in (hnincil had no power to 
legislate for all India; but now, foi' tbc fir.st time, the local 
Governments were deprived of tliilr autliority to imikc 
laws for themselves, and were only allowed to jimpose 
drafts of laws toAhe Govciiior-General in (Jouncil for 
sanction. TTic wliolo Icgislstivc power in India was tlius 
centralized with a view to obviate confusion and contradic- 
tion in legislation, which had already ere})t in; and so 
matters stood till 1853, xvhen coin[)hiints arose from the 
subordinate Governments that tlieir wants and necessities 
were often oveiTooke*!. This led to the apjiointmenl in 

20—2 
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tlie (Jovernor-Geiierars Ccnuicil of iiiombers from different 
parts of India as ollicial representatives of the Govern- 
ments wliicli selected tliem ;,but the difficulties complained 
of by those Governments were not thereby wholly removed. 
They still contended for independent legislative power, 
representing thenisioicis as best able to deal with local 
(picstions and d(3paitniental entanglements; and the 
power so jiersistently asked for was at last conferred on 
the Ihree (Governments of llengal, Madriis, and Bombay by 
24 and 25 Victoria, cap. (17, in I8()l. Tlie constitution of 
the Governor-Cfenerars (Council was at tlui same time 
altered, a number of non-oilicial members being added to 
the official element, ostensibly for the purjiose of repre- 
senting the ])eoi)le. Hence the two systems now in o))era- 
tion, i.c., tlie Govcruor-Cenerars Council for making 
gt*n(!rid laws, and the local councils for making laws to 
meet local wants and diilieulti(‘s ineai'Ii of the three larger 
sub-divisions of tlie Ihnjiire. 

'Fhe leading divisions of the laws enacted are as under: 

1. Be venue laws. 

2. tludicial laws. 

d. l*olicc and IMunicipal laws. 

^riie K(3 v 131111(3 laws ar(3 thos(3 enactcnl for th(3 settlement 
and colli 3 Ction ol' tlu3 dillerimt bran(3]ies of ])iiblic revenue, 
for delining the ])oweis and duties of the officers employed 
in the Beveniie 1 )(‘[)artnieiit, for securing tlie rights and 
tenures of the ])ro])rietors and tenants of land respectively, 
Ibr enabling landliolders and farmers to l eali/e their i-eiits 
with ])uuctuality, and generally for all (ffjccts connected 
with the administration of the land-revenue and tlie land 
t(mures and n3nts of the country. The Judicial laws are 
divided into civil and criminal, enacted respectively for 
the administration of civil and cri.minal justice. The Bolice 
and ]\Iunici})al laws relate to the preservation of the 
public ]H‘ace, iiiid the management of local atfairs. Apart 
frt^u thes(3 aie the ‘ sociaV ‘ commercial, ’ ‘literary,’ and 
miscellaneous ’ laws, all of which may in fact be grouped 
under one general liead — ‘Miscellaneous’ or ‘ Viirioruni ’ 
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— to include every enactment not comprised in any of the 
preceding’ sub-divisions. 

The revenue laws are by ffir the most numerous, and 
of these the first and most important is the openiiuj; enact- 
ment of the Ihnigal code, namely, ^lleg. 1. of by 

which tlie revenue of Bengal was permanently settled. 
The decennial settlement, upon whicli this i^erinanent 
arrangement was based, was concluded under orders pass(Kl 
in 1781) and 171)0, and tlie Governnient of the day found 
it so much to its advantage, that it lost no time in making 
it perpetual. This course has of late years been very 
sliarply condemned ; but there is not much reason to 
doubt that, at t]i(*> time it was adopted, it wiis held by the 
most competent authorities to Ixi tlu', best th:vt could have 
been conceived. By it, the right of ownership to the soil, 
wliich liad belonged to the sovereign, was resigned in 
favour of jiersons through whom the collections on lielialf 
of the Governnient were nuide. 1die idea of Lord Corn- 
wallis, in making this concession, was to conviirl; tlie 
collectors into a body resembling the landed gentry in 
England, to secure which end a written and uniform rule 
was introduced, by Avliich several customary l)ut unwritten 
rights were stumiingly ridden ovei*. The law says, that tlie 
result ex[)('-ct(Hl by the Government was that the zemin- 
dars would (*.xert themselves in improving their lands 
under the certainty that they would (uijoy exclusively and 
for ever tlie fruits of their own good managomeiit and 
industry ; but this expectation was certainly never realized, 
as the zemindars as a body, far from excusing thems(*lv(is 
towards the improvement of their lands, simjdy left every- 
thing to the chapter of acchlents. ft is not true, liowever, 
to say that the ryots were tied hand and foot and reduced 
to slavery. There was no overt act at all to harm them. 
Tliey were nowhere before, and were still left unrecognised. 
A new element was introduced in their relations with the 
zemindars, but it did not in point of fact disturb the position 
of nothingness they had liilherto occupied. The Government, 
far from being careless of them, appears to have remcm- 
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bercd tliem wlicii nobody else, not even they tlieinsclves, 
did so. The power ‘ to enact such regulations as may be 
necessary for the welfare of the dependent talookdars, ryots, 
and other cultivators of the soil,’ was expressly reserved. 

The defect of the permanent settlement was that the 
proprietary right in tlie land, wliich, ina country like India, 
should never liave belonged to any but tlie sovereign power, 
was given u]) by tlie ( Jovernment to its agents and collectors. 
The ( hjvei’iiment did 2 iot b(itray tlie ryots into the hands of 
the zemiiuhirs ; but the zemindars twisted the concession 
made to tliem into an engine of oj)])r(\ssion. Tliere was a 
constant struggle between the zmnindiirs and tlie ryots to 
evade the resjionsibilities devolving on each ])arty by the 
arrangement, and this eventually compelled the Govern- 
ment to interfere, and exorcise the power it had reserved to 
legislate further on l.iehalf of the ryots. Act X. of 1851), 
or the first Ihuit T.aw, had nothing in it thatAvas absolutely 
new, except, the occupanc}' clausci. In all other respi^cts 
it wais simply a recast in a. inodern shape of what was 
acknoAvledgcd and acted upon as law before, and which the 
zemindars had attempted to ride over. It reiterated and 
coditied the priii(d])les alreiidy well known, and attempered 
them to th(', arrangenumt the. Government had sanctioned- 
These principles winv set forth by it as follows; (1) That 
rent tor holdings held from the permanent settlement cannot 
be increased, and that whenever it is ^iroved that the rent 
has not been changed for a period of twenty years, it shall 
he presunual that the rent has been held from the time of 
the ])ermanent settlement ; (2) that possession of tweh^o 
years gives a right of occupancy, which means that the 
tenant liaving such right cannot he evicted as long as he 
pays a fair and e(piitahle rent; and (8) that a right of 
occupancy being conceded, it Avas necessary that the 
zemindar should have the power of enhancing the rents, 
as otherwise the right-of-occupaiicy ryots Avould virtually 
become peasant-jwoprietors, at a low {|uit-rcnt-, to prcA-eiit 
which the haAv provided liow the rent Avas to he enhanced, 
and the remedy left to the ryot against OA'er-eiihancement, 
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The interference of the Government in this matter was 
perhaps a strange and anomalous proceeding ; no Govern- 
ment has any right to interfere in proper!}' rights to the 
extent tlie Indian Ileiit LaAv does. Ihit tlui Government 
had made the first mistake in conceding pro])ricd:ary rights 
to the zemindars, and was hound to fectifyit to the best of 
its power. It had besides expressly lield out a protective 
pledge to the ryots which was part and ])arc(d of tlio 
perpetual settlement, ami which it was bound to redeem ; 
and no one can say tliat it lias not f ully redecmied tlie 
promise that was made. The law of landlord and tenant 
is now as perfect as, witli a pormaiumt settlement, it was 
jmssible to make it. Acd. X. of ISdl) was amended, so far 
as it related to Jlengnl, by Act. AM. (If (J.) of 1802, and, so 
far as it related to the Xorth- AVer- tern Provinee.s, l)y Act 
XIV. of 18G:h The latest llengal Act is A^ 1 1 . (Ih G.) of 1 869 
— the Litiidloi'd and. T(' mini's P roradn re Act — sec. 18 of 
wliich re-enacts tlie ])r()vision of tlie law of 1859 tliat ‘no 
ryot having a right of occupancy shall be liable to an 
enhancement of the rent previously ])aid by Iiim, except 
on some of the following grounds, namely, (1) that the 
rate of rent paid by sucli ryot is below t]u‘- prevailing rate 
in places adjacent; (2) that the value of the lu’oductive 
powers of tlie land has been increased otherwise tliiin by 
the ageiujy or at the exjicnse of the ryot ; and (2) tbnt the 
quantity of the land held by the ryot has l)een jiroved by 
measurement to lie greater tlian the rpiantity for which 
rent has been previously paid by him.’ Xo law could 
have made clenrer and more? stringent rules (or the protec- 
tion of the ryot. It is, in fact, now contended that the 
provisions of the Act bear liarder on the zemindar than 
on the ryot, as *the onus of proof in ev(iry case referred 
to in the section quote* I rests with the former. That it 
does so is, however, absolutely right. If the zemindar 
claims enhancement, it is very proper that he should be 
required to establish the grounds on which he does claim 
it. Unfortunately the second of the enhancement clauses 
is not very definite, and involves refpiisitioiis wliich cannot 
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be clearly ari'iied or contested in a court of justice. 
jVIeasures arc now under consideration for obviating this 
and other diflicidties which ^’liave arisen ; and, if the task 
can be achieved to tlie cuinnioii satisfaction of tlie conflict- 
ing ])arties c(uicerned, nothing will contiabute more to the 
material prosperity ofthe country, and the social and moral 
ini})roYenicnt of the pco])lc. 

With the concessions made to the zemindars by Eeg. I. 
of was coupled a homily for their editication, which 

ran as follows: ‘To discharge the revenues at stipulated 
periods witliout (hday or evasion, and to conduct themselves 
v/ith good faith and moderation towards their dependent 
talook(iars and ryots wvo duthis at all times indispensably 
V('(piirc'd from the proprietors of land; and a strict obser- 
vance of these duties is now more than ever incumbent on 
them.’ lint the (Jovernment did jiot coniine itself to 
lectiu’es only; nor would mere lectures have suniced. 
iteg. Xl\'. of was the first lav- ])assed to enforce the 
punctind colh.udioii of revenue, the latest law on the subject 
being Act XI. of known as the*. Sale Law, amended, 

so iar as llengal is concerm.Ml, by Acts TIT. (I>. (■.) of 1862 
and VIl. (I). (J.) of JSG8. The revenue of TJengal is paid 
by l‘our (pmrterly payments ; the days of payment are flxed, 
and every zemindar is informed of them. Within the time 
lixed tlie inslalments due must be paid; and, in case of 
lailure, the estate n^verts to the (Jovernment, and is sold 
to the highest bidtler. The law" is very stringent, and 
instances have occurred in wdiicli wTiole estates have been 
sold for less than a tw entieth part of their value. But the 
revenue being ultimately fixed, it wars not much the 
(iovernment asked that it should be punctually paid. 

The (foveriiment not x>crmitting any delay in the pay- 
ment of the revenue receivable by it from the zemindars, 
justice reijuired that the zemindars should have the means of 
levying their remts and revenues Avith facility, and to this 
end Beg. X \ IT. of 1798 Avas jiassed, the xn’ovisions of Avhich 
Avere re-enacted, a\ ith alierations and amendments, in the 
Itent LaAV of 187/9. The main laAV reforms under the head 
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(3f ‘ Land-Eovciiue ’ havo thus consisted of provisions for 
making landed property more valuable and secure, and for 
supplying the omissions of tlm permanent settlement. As 
to the lands wliich do not come under the operation of that 
settlement, namely, the lands lield by tlie Covern- 

ment, the principle followed is veryTsimple and easy, and 
has not needed legislative intiirference to any noticeable 
extent. Xo (lovernmcnt estate is now ])ermaneiitly settled, 
but tlie settlements are ordinarily made ibr long periods — 
mostly for thirty years. In the settlement gi‘(rat care is 
taken to ascertain, rc'cord, and xirotect the various interests 
in the land; and, where possible, it is usually concluded 
witli residents, that is, with the lyots or their representa- 
tive's. "file most iin])ortant fact to remember, however, is 
tills : that tlie rates arc iiicreasivd at every resettlement, as 
miudi as the lands will l.iear; so that the ryots on the 
( b)veiTimcnt estates cannot Vie said to be better off than 
those who suffer under the /emindiirs. 

P>esides the Liws above noticed there are more than fifty 
enactments 011 land-revenue subje^cts, wdiicb are all of con- 
siderable importance, but which it is not possible ibr us to 
cite particularly, in an article of h^ss than as many pages ; 
and we are thus obliged to overlook tlu'. Ihitwiirriih laws, the 
settlement laws of the Xorth-AVestern Provinces, the 
Dearfili laws, and the Lfikhiriij Eesumption laAvs, the last 
of which gave rise at one time to much annoying investi- 
gation and oppression. 

We step over now to the other briinclies of revenue dis- 
tinct from that derived from the land. The leali/ation of 
customs duties was lirst refeiTcd to in a Eesolution of the 
'(.Jovcrnor-Oeneral in Council, dated 2‘>rd IMarch, 177b, in 
wliich it wars statetl that ‘ every article of foreign or inland 
trade, except salt, biitel-Uiit, and tobacco' (which were 
separately taxed), ‘shall pay a duty to the ( Jovernment.' 
This principle wais amplilied ijito several regulations from 
1795 to 180G, the whole of wliicli were again recast and 
substituted by lleg. IX. of 1810. By the rules previously 
in force a number oi taxes w^ere imiiosed, wliich necessarily 
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made the operation very oppressive and liarassing; and 
the main object of the amended regulation was to simplify 
the process by tlie imposition of a single tax in place of 
many. All previous transit, import, and export duties 
were accordingly abolished by it, and a new list promul- 
gated, enumerating tlie articles on whicli duties were to be 
levied, and prescribing the rates for each. ‘ The business 
of customs,* as the cullectioii of the revenue was called, 
was at this time divided into two parts, namely, (1) town 
duties, levied on all imports by sea and on gruff articles 
imported l)y land, whetlier for consumption or subse([uent 
export; and (2) (hwernment customs, levied on all goods 
imported or ex])ortcd, whether by land or water. The law 
was considerably modihed by subseipumt enactments, 
namely, Acts XTV. of 18.20, 1. of 1828, Yl. of 1844, etc. 
The pi’incipal change effected by the first-mentioned Act 
was the abolitioji (.)f the transit, town, and inland customs 
duties altogether in Bengal, ’^fliis cliange was experi- 
mental; but, on its utility being established, the transit 
duties in Bombay and Madras Avere succi^ssively abolished 
in 1828 and 1844. Bor sea-customs tlie latest consolidated 
law is Act VIII. of 1878, Avhich, besides laying dowji the 
procedure to be folloAVcd in importation and ex])ortation, 
and the manner in Avhicli the duties tlnunon are to be 
levied, regulates the coasting trade, wliich, in course of 
time, has become very important. The Tariffs prescilbing 
the duties to ho im])ose(l are separately enacted, and are 
changed according to the requirements and necessities of 
the hour, aud the tluct nations in the A^alue of the articles 
imported and exported. Besides tliese duties some land- 
customs are also collected on foreign frontiers by various 
enactments ; but tbc yield from this sodree is very incon- 
siderable. 

Another source of reA^enue is the duty on salt. It was 
asserted by Clive that tlie salt-trade of Bengal bad been a 
monopoly from time immemorial, and must ever be a 
inoii()})oly. Tlu^ first enactments to secure the monopoly 
were Regs. XXIX. and XXX. of 1793, Avhicli Avere 
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rc-enactcd with alterations and amendments by Keg. X. of 
1819. The subsequent changi3s of tlie law were numerous, 
till, contrary to the prediction of Clive, the Government 
abandoned the manufacture of salt from 18G2, the supply 
being left to the ordinary course of trade. At prc'scnt any 
one can manufacture or import the article, the 2)roiit of the 
(Joveriiment being limited to the levy of a duty on it, 
whether manufactured or imported. This duty is so regu- 
lated as to be equal in both cases. Of course smuggling 
would make the Government a loser, and was accordingly 
strictly guarded against by Act XTll. of 1819, particularly 
smuggling to Calcutta, the chief emporium of the salt- 
trade. Tlie latest consolidated Salt Act for llengal is VII. 
(L>. (I) of 1,8G4; f(jr tlui Xorth-AYestein Ihovinces, Punjab, 
Glide, and the Central Provinces, Act XXV. of 18G9 ; anti 
for Madnis a.iid liombay, Act XXIV. of L8()9. Almost 
the ontirij consumption of the country is now limited to 
inqiorted salt. Tin's is strange, considering that tlie trade 
is free. That foreign salt is yet able to comptite with 
home manufacture does not speak much in favour of cuter- 
prize in India. The grievance-mongers, both in India and 
England, arc constantly pressing for the removal of the 
Government duty, and tliere is no doubt that free salt 
would be a desirable concession to tlie peo])le. Ihit the 
concession can never be safely made till the linances of 
India are better regulated than at present, to effect which 
the jieople are even willing that tlie salt-tax should be 
increased. 

Opium, which produces such an (mormons revenue, of 
course received the earliest attention of the Government. 
The monopoly was (wiginally assumed in Kehar, in 1778 ; 
but the lirst law for regulating the manufacture and sale 
of the article was not j-assed till twenty-two years after, 
being Keg. XXXII. of 1795, which was amplified by 
Keg. VI. of 1799, when agencies for securing the drug 
wen^ established in Kengal, Behar, Orissa, and Bomires. 
The entire law v.as re-enacted by Keg. XIll. of 181G, 
which reduced into one regulation all the rules then in 
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force on the subject. The poppy is grown for the Govern- 
iiieiit in certain districts only, and, though tlie area has 
been much enlarged of late, the law of Avatch and ward is 
the same everywhere, and very simple in character. The 
general consolidated Act is XlII. of 1857, which has 
been recently sup] demented by Act I. of 1878. 

The above Acts relate to the monopoly system, and 
comprise what is called the llengal law on the subject. 
TIuj system elsewhere levies the revenue by a duty on 
ex]>ort, and varies considerably in different places. A bill 
is under consideration in the Govern or- G eneral’s Council 
for consolidating all the rules relating to these diverse 
jiractices througliout India, which, oji being jiassed, will 
give one law to all India in respect to the duty-paying 
system. The Ilcngal law has been much objected to of 
late, with reference to its moral aspect ; but it cannot be 
juodified Avithout consid(‘Table financial loss to the Govern- 
ment. 

The old regulations frecpiently speak of Sayer and 
]\Iarket dues, which Avere resumed from the zemiiKhirs in 
1790, and subserpiently abolished. With their abolition a 
tax Avas imposed on liipiors and drugs, Avhich Avas tlie first 
Abhdree. tax under the English a<lministration. Tlio plea 
for tlie lax then, as noAV, aa’us to check tlui iiuiuoderate use 
of the articlf’-s taxed ; lliongh tin? real reason lias heeii at 
all times to liiid (!onij)ensation for deiicaenev' of general 
RiAanniG. TIka first Abk;iree law Avas lleg. XXXIY. of 
1798, Avhieli was followed by many others, till all the 
enactments Avere reduced into one huv by lleg. X. of 1813. 
The Acts llo^v in force arc ; for Calcutta especially, XI. of 
1849; for all lUmgal, XXI. of 185G and XXIIT. of 18G0; 
for ^ladrfis, XIX. of 1852 ; and for Bombay, XVII. of 
1859 and TX. (lioin. C.) of 1867. EveryAvhere the main 
object held in AoeAv is to derive as much revenue as 
possible from the consumption of liquors and drugs, and 
actually that consumption is unchecked. An iiKpiiry was 
made by tlie GoA^ernment as to Avlietlier the increase of 
revenue dciived fj’om tins source did or did not imply 
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increase of drunkenness, and it was authoritatively an- 
nounced tliat, though the rates of duty had been nearly 
doubled, tlie increase in receipts did not cjoiiie up to more 
than 08 per cent., which indicated tliat the consuniptiou 
had actually diminished. We must not forget, liowever 
that tlie natives of all but the low^.st classes have con- 
tracted of late an especial penchant for Euro])ean lirpiors, 
and that the consumption of country liquors and drugs 
would have come down yet more if the duties were still 
further increased. If the decrease in the consumption of 
country spirits laid l)een equal to the increase in tlie con- 
sumption of Ihiglisli spirits, tlien oidy could the CJoverji- 
ment have properly asserted that the Abkaree system 
was ]iot to blame. Ihit does the castj actually so stand ? 
Tlie coiisum])ti(m of country spirits and drugs has di.'.- 
creased ; but Uk) consum])tiou of English spirits has in- 
creased in much great(ir degree. The cliarge against tlie 
Goveriimout is tliat it prevents by its system the con- 
sumption of country spirits and drugs from disappearing 
altogiith(‘r, or assuming very iiKioiisiderable ])r()portions, 
as Avould be the case it the Government duties were 
prohibitive. 

TJie original law for levying a stamp-duty was Ecg. A^l. 
of 1707, the object held in view being to provide for the 
deliciency in the revenue caused by the aliolition of the 
police tax. In modifying the rates of duty afterwards, the 
opportunity was taken to revisii the law, which was eoii- 
solidated by Eeg. X. of 1820. It was further supplemcntcid 
and amendcfl by several Acts ]>assed in I808, and then 
altogether recast, first, by Acts XXX VI. 18(>(), and X. ol* 
18G2, and, again, by Act XV^lll. of ISGO, Avhich was known 
as the lirst (Jlener,al Stam}> Act for all IiuUa, and which 
has since lieen substituted by Act I. of 1870. Tlie tax is 
not unpopular at present, but tliey are trying hard to make 
it so, ly increasing tbe stringency of tlie law at eveiy new 
re-enactment. 

A further stamp emvctmeiit is the Court Foes’ Act — AMI. 
of 1870 — which ilxed the fees leviahle on suits, etc., in 
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tlie civil and criminal courts, to be collected by stamps. 
Tliis law was passed on the s 3 'Stem of collecting the fees 
in money being found to be practically inconvenient, as in- 
volving much uncertainty and dcday in their realization, and 
entailing tlie necessity of beeping complicated accounts. 
These inconveniences have now been obviated, and the law 
has in otlier res})(H".ts iilso l)eeii found to be eminently suc- 
cessful and judicious. Perliaps the only objection to it is 
that it lias rendered litigation somewhat easier, at the same 
time that it lias increased the resources of the Govern- 
ment. TUit the people of India are not naturally litigious, 
though that charge has often been advanced against them ; 
and the focilities given by the Act were not uncalled for. 

The laws for the administration of justice, civil and 
criminal, are scattered over several volunuis of the liogula- 
tioris and Acts, and arc obscured liy several other volunuis 
called ‘Conslructions,’ and 'Circular Orders,' to all of which 
it cannot be n(‘C(‘ssarv to reier. Among those?, which are 
most important are: (1) tin? Civil Procedure (b)de, (2) the 
Penal Code, and (2) the Criminal Ih’ocedure Code; and, 
after them, the laws relating to evidence, trial liy jury, 
oaths and deelarntions, the recording of decisions by the 
judges in their own vernacular, and the eslablishnieiit of 
the small cause courls. 

The (hvil Procedure Code was originally prepared by 
the Indian Law Commissioners in l.oudon, ibr all (?ivil 
courts in India ; hut the Indian Legislature restricted its 
ap]»Iication, in the first instance, to the Mofussil courts 
only. The basis of civil procedure in India before this 
time Avas Peg. III. of 1703, Avhich Avas followed by several 
other P(‘gulations and Acts, by a\ liicli a series of bungling 
and conilicting practices Avere introduced. It Avould liaA^e 
been us(?]ess to attempt to link and reconcile these to- 
gether ; the gordian knot Avas, therefore, cut through by 
Act VIII. of 1850, by which all the old enactments Avere 
virtually Avouud up, Avhile a neAV and simpler form of 
procedure Avas prescril>ed, Avhich relicA^ed the people 
entirely from dependence on technical skill and memory. 
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Not only was all uncertainty as to the ])ropor rule of 
X)ractice removed, but many original and wholesome ]jrO" 
visions were added, which gave to the law a distinctive 
feature ; wliile several provisions of the old regulations 
wliicli had become obsolete were re-enacted in it in 
sim 2 )ler form. The whole object ]ield in A;icw was to 
simidify procedure to the greatest extejit possible, and 
enact it in its comjdetest details; and it may safely be 
asserted tliat this object was almost fully attained. The 
law lias siiKiO been amended and rejiroduced as Act X. of 
1877. Its provisions were extended to the courts estab- 
lished by royal charter by Her IMajesty’s Letters Latent 
of 18()2 ; but the iirocedure in those courts is also regu- 
lated hy the English law as administered in them, and the 
especial enactments relating thereto. 

Act XLV. of 18()0 is tlie Indian renal Code. It caun‘. 
into operation from the ist January,, 1802, throughout all 
the territories of Eritish India, re])ealing the substantive 
criminal law previously in force, which was mainly based 
on the Mahomedan law, and giving, instead of it, one com- 
j)rehensive code, not only to the difl'erent Ihesideneies, 
Avhich had varying codes for each, but also to the Lresi- 
deiicy towns and the courts establislied 1 )y royal charter 
in them. It did even more than tin’s; for it gave one code 
of laws alike to the Euro])cau and native subjects of her 
Majesty, all attempts to which end befoj’o had invariably 
been opposed and frustnited. 'Jlic code was originally 
prepared by Lord IVIacaulay, .and tlien largcdy added to by 
Messrs. Cameron, Amos, and Elliott. It has ])een twice 
amended since, namely, by Acts IV. of 18G7, and XXYII. 
of 1870 respectively. It is i)erha[)S tlie most j)orf(ict piece 
of legislation that Indi.a has yet received, and is said to be 
better even than the Emdish law, which is less scientific 
and precise in its deliiiition of offences. The I*enal Code 
explains every offence accurately, and leaves iiothing 
whatever to the discretion of the ofTicer dispensing justice; 
a great j^oint in a country where the administration of the 
lr.,w is almost eiit]i::ly in the liands of foreigners not alto- 
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getlier devoid of race antipathies, and where it often 
devolves, besides, on young men almost fresh from school, 
working in remote jdaces in perfect isolation. A com- 
panion code of substantive^ civil law for India is under 
preparation, some chapters from which have been passed 
into law in anticipation ; vSiich as the ‘ Indian Successions 
Act,' etc. Tlie codification of the Ileveniie laws is also 
talked of. 

Wiien the Venal Code Avas passiul, it became very 
necessary to provide a Criminal Vrocedme Code, to act as 
a companion to it. Vp to this time the rules for the 
administration of the criminal law in its successive stages, 
from the first appreliensioii to tlie final disposal of tlie 
person accused, Avere tliose xu'escriljed by Veg. IX. of 179'h 
Ihit, as in tlie case of civil jirocedure, many and great 
changes Avere introduced in xiractice by successive sub- 
sequent enactments, Avliicli necessitated the Avhole being 
recast into a single code. This Avas effected by Act XX.V. 
of ISGi, by AAdiicli the ]nx)cedurc f<jr all criminal courts 
not established liy royal cliarter Avas distinctly X)J*escribed. 
An immense number of Eegulations and Acts Averc con- 
solidated by it, and many anomalies remedied and rc- 
moA^cd, among wliich not the least was the state of things 
Avith re.s])eet to Ihirojieans in tlie "Mofussil. Act XL of 
18MtJ repealed ri;; (hnrge III., caj). 155, sec. 107, and 
abolished the exenqition of Eurojieans from the jurisdic- 
tion of tlie Mofussil civil courts. In 1850, a laAv Avas xiro- 
X)osed for similarly abolishing the exemption of Euroi;)eans 
from the jurisdiction of the Mofussil criminal courts. 
Anoth('r ^noposed Act AAxas for declaring the law as to the 
privileges claimed by Kuro]ieans in the country. Idiesc 
contemxdated changes called forth a IioaajI from the Euro- 
peans, Avhich Avill even now be remembered. Every sort 
of objection Avas raised against the ilraft acts, and all the 
organs of the piress united in denouncing them veheniently. 
Till this time no question had been raised in regard to the 
efficiency or otherAvise of the IMofussil courts. So long as 
it Avas iiatiAai cases only that they adjudicated, they Avere 
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welcome to be as inefUcient as they chose ; but the greatest 
indiguatioii was expressed at tlie bare idea of Europeans 
being tried by the self-same eoiirts. Tlio clamour was so 
great that the (irovcuaimeiit was obliged to yield to it for the 
time. Ihit the objects then Jibandoncd were fully secured 
by the Penal Code and the Criminal, Procedure Code — tlie 
latter of wliich, reproduced as Act X. of 1872, provided a 
general and uniform system of procedure to be applied to 
persons of all classes without distinction ; but still with this 
difference, tliat Europeans were made triable by Kuro[)ean 
judges and magistrates only. The Act of 1872 was again 
partially revised by Act Xl. of 1874, and, similarly to tlie 
(■ivil Procedure (Jod(‘, was ado})ted for the High Courts on 
their appellate', side, while in the exercise of their original 
criminal jurisdiction those courts were guided by Act X. 
of 1875, commonly called the High Courts’ Criminal Pro- 
cedure Act. At the suggestion of tlie 8eci*etary of State 
there has been a further re- casting of the code since, with 
a view to provide one uniform practice for all courts in the 
country, including the High Courts and the Presidency 
Magistrates’ Courts ; and a bill, proposed to be brought 
into effect from the commencement of 1880, combines the 
substance of the High Courts’ Act and the Presidency 
Magistrates’ Act with that of Act X. of 1872. 

In respect to evidence, the laws in force in India 
previous to 18r>;i were the English Acts ?> and 4 William 
IV., cap. 42; G and 7 Victoria, cap. 85; and 14 and 15 
Victoria, cap. 95, all of wliich only laid down general rules 
on the subject. Practically, tlierefore, there were no laws of 
evidence known to the Mofussil courts at the time, though 
great elibrts were of course made by every court to elicit 
good evidence without the aid of precise rules, in the best 
way possible. This disadvantage was obviated by Acts 
XIX. of 1853, and II. of 1855, which have since been sub- 
stituted by Act I. of 1872. The law has been consolidated 
by the last enactment and extended to the whole of India, 
It discriminates good evidence from bad, and provides how 
the former is to be secured ; assistance of which nature is 

21 
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indispensable to judicial officers in India, since several of 
them are, from tlieir youth, necessarily wanting in experi- 
ence. There is no doubt that the Act has been very useful 
in practice ; if it has done notliing else, it has enabled 
judicial officers to dispense Avith the attendance of Avitncsscs 
with much greater |iromptness than before, which is in 
itself a great gain. It is all very well to say, as has been 
frequently asserted, that the best law of evidence for India 
is to abolish all rules on the subject ; but it is difficult to 
imagine anything less satisfactory than a young Enghsh 
magistrate, with a vast amount of half-understood law in 
his head, foundering upon the evidence before him, only 
for not knoAving hoAV to avail himself of it properly. 

The trial by jury Avas introduced in the Presidency 
towns of India by l:> Ch;orge III., cap. Go, sec. .‘U, and 7 
George IV., cap. 37. The third section of tlie latter Act 
provided that all juries for the trial of Christians should 
consist wholly of persons professing that religion ; but it 
did not say that all juries for the trial of natives should 
be natives only. 'J'herc Avas no reason Avdiy the privilege 
of the prisoner in one case should haA^o been different from 
that in the other ; but this is not the only instance in 
which the laAvs for the natives and Europeans have been 
un-uniform. Where they arc so, there ought to he good 
reason for the dilfereiice; in tlic case of juries thtu'e Avas 
iioin?, and the anomaly Avas therefore corrected by 3 and 3 
William IV., cap. 117, under Avhich juries are ein])aiielle(l 
without reference to the nationality and faith cither of the 
jurymen themselves, or of the prisoners to be tried by 
them. 

The object of extending the jury system to India Avas 
doubtless to further the j)roper administration of justice ; 
but it is not quite clear that that end has been secured, 
and it has been seriously considered by some of the High 
Courts A\diether the Government should not be asked to 
abolish juries altogether. The European jurors, as a class, 
think that they are empanelled only to acquit European 
offenders, however clearly their guilt may be established ; 
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they take notice merely of tlic nationality of tlie culprits, 
and not of the evidence before tlieiii ; and we cannot but 
add that the native jurors for?5wear themselves almost to 
the same extent. The law allows eight i)ereni])tory 
challenges to the prisoner, and, as only nine jurors are 
required in each case, tlie inisoner liriH every facility given 
to him to secure the sort of men lie would like to be tried 
by: the couseipience is that acquittals against the clearest 
evidence are quite common, ^fotwitlistanding these* de- 
lects, the system of trial by Juries and assessors has now 
Ijeen extended to the ]\rofussil by chapti*r xxiii. of the 
Criminal rrocedure Code; but the chief evil there is that 
the juries are mere cyphers, who simply carry out the 
orders of the presiding olliccrs. 

Oaths and solemn declarations were prescrilied by sec. 
G of lleg. IV, of 17h:>, and Iteg, L. of the practice 

observed under the law lieing for tlu* Hindus to swear on 
the water of the Ganges, and the JMahomed.ans on the 
Konln. lloth th(*se observances were equally repugnant 
to the feelings of the parties concerned, which in several 
cases operated in keeping them aloof from the courts, and 
necessarily impeded tlic course of justice to that extent. 
Act V. of 1840 oljviated the dilliciilty by substituting 
solemn aflirniation in the jdacc of oaths and (hadarations. 
The law has since been further amended by Act X. of 187M, 
sec. 7 of which ^wovidcs that the foiins of oaths and 
affirmations are to be prescribed by the High Ccjurts, 
evidently with a view to secure uniformity of ])ractico. 

AVe now come to Act XXXI IT. of 1854, which recpiires 
every decision, sentence, or final order passed by a judicial 
officer to be written in his own vernacular. There was an 
older law (XII. of ,1848) wdiich contained the same pro- 
vision ; but it referred to judges only, wlicreas the law of 
1854 is applicable to all officers acting judicially, and 
necessarily includes collectors, magistrates, excise-officers, 
salt-officers, and others. The importance of the law is 
self-evident. It makes every judicial officer doubly cai-eful 
in coming to a decision, simplifies matters for an appellate 

21—2 
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court, and closes the door against the fraudulent i^ractioes 
of the dmldJiH. 

The law relating to the establisliment of small cause 
courts in the Mofussil is a very important one, as it has 
contributed inucli to bring justice to the poor man’s door. 
The law in regard to' the Presidency towns was amended 
and re-enacted by Act IX. of 1850, but the courts in tlieiu 
were in existence from a long prior date. Act XLTJ. of 
1860 provided for tlie extension of the princi])le to 
populous towns in tlie interior, and was amended by 
Act XT. of 1 865, wliich furthered the extension to rural 
districts. Tlie utility of the courts established is so well 
known and appreciated, tliat it is not necessary to say 
iimcli on that point. As a rule the suits cognizable by the 
Mofussil courts do not exceed in amount or value Hs. 500, 
whether on balance of account or otherwise ; but the 
Government is at liberty to extend the jurisdiction to 
Its. 1000, and has done so in several instances. Another 
great lacility has been afforded by em])owering the courts 
to adjudicate Pent cases under Act X. of 1850, for which 
purpose every small cause court judge has been vested 
Avith the powers of a collector under the Act. This has 
much added to the facilities the ryot stood in need of in 
seeking for redress. 

The police originally was regulated in all the Presidencies 
by rules, ordinances, and regulations passed in council and 
registered in the siqn'cme court of each Presidency. The 
oldest regulation of the Bengal Code on the subject is 
Peg. XXII. of 1703, which first provided for the establish- 
ment of an efficient i)olice. The rules for the general 
working of the police were subsequently consolidated and 
enlarged by Peg. XX. of 1817. Of -the Acts, the first 
which consolidated the i)olice rules for all India Avas Act 
XIII. of 1856, Avhich had reference to the police and the 
administration of justice in the police-courts of the 
Presidency toAvns. It lias since been substituted, so far 
as it related to Calcutta, by Act IV. (B. G.) of 1866, and 
so tar as it related to Madriis, by Act VIII. (M. C.) of 
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1867. A furtlier law in operation in the Presidency towns 
is the recent Presidency Magi^strates* Act — lY. ot 1877 
which defines the duties and powers of the magistrates, 
extends their suinniary jurisdiction, and gives the Govern- 
ment the autliority to appeal against acf|nittals : this has 
just been doubled up wnth the ncA? f hiniinal 1 rocedure 
Code^ which comes into effect Irom tlic conimcnccinent of 
1880. Tlie consolidated police law for the ]\Iofussil is 
Act V. of 1861, while the trial of offenders by the magis- 
trates is regulated by tlie Penal (Jod(^ and tlie (Jriminal 
Procedure Code. The importance ot the ])olice in a 
country like India is very great, as it is the visible symbol 
of autliority in tlie eyes of the ])eople ; and there is no 
doubt that all the endeavours made by the (overnment 
to regulate it were fully necided, lor even now that task 
do(}s not appear to havci been overdone. 

Of those who gave the greatest troulde to the police 
in the past, the European Pritish subjects were the most 
in advance. They were for a long time virtually indepen- 
dent of the Mofussil police. The first law to bring them 
under control was Act Y, of 1848, Avhicli was simply called 
^an Act to amend the law relating to the taking ot 
mochnlMs, or penal recognizances.’ It was known in the 
JMofussil as an Act which prevented broken heads by 
tying up over-ready hands. It has now been re])eale(b the 
passing of the Penal (Jode and the (hhninal Procedure 
Code having rendered its continuation unnecessary. 

Tlie iii'st niuniciiial law J'or tlie rre.sideiicy towns in 
India was tliat contained in I?:? (Jeorge III., cap. .I-!, sec. 
158, by which the Justices ot the peace were cnipi|werud 
to appoint scavengers for cleansing the streets, provide lor 
watching tliein and keeping them in repairs, and make 
.asses.snients for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
thereof. The Indian Acts on the subject have been 
mnnerous, the last general Act being XW. of 1850, which 
had rel'erence to all the three towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. This wa.s altered, so far as it related to 
.Calcuttii, by Act \L (B. C.) of 1808, which again has 
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since been altered by Act IV. (Jb C.) of 1876 ; as regards 
Madnis by Act IX. (M. C.) of 1867 ; and, as regards 
I5oiiibay, by Acts of 1865, and IV. of 1867. 

The last Calcutta Act has taken away the conservancy of 
the town from the justices, and entrusted it to a board of 
municipal commissioners partly elected by the rate-payers. 
The plan was trieil before, in 1847, and failed because the 
liomogeiieity of tlie commissioners was not preserved. Half 
of tlie entire number was appointed by the Government, 
and were all (Jovernment oilicers. This mistake lias been re- 
])eated by tlie new Act, so hir that one-third of the appoiiit- 
iiKiiits has been reserved in the hands of the Government. 
Self-government, pvbve cL slvijde, has had no fair play yet : it 
is ])erhaps doubtful if the time for it has arrived. 

Ill the Mofussil in llengal, there was for a long time the 
extreniest diversity of municipal constitutions, which have 
only recently been attempted to be welded. There was, 
lirst. Act XX. of 185(i, which referred to villages and vil- 
lage-unions, and merely vested the district oHicers with the 
]iower to tax tlie owners of houses for the purpose of pay- 
ing a municipal police, and spending any surplus on 
municipal inpiroviiinents. There was also Act XXVI. of 
I«S5(), which gave the towns the privilege of taxing tliem- 
selves on the a])plication of the inhabitants, and Act HI. 
(15. C.) <if 1<S()4, wliich gave a municipality to them nolens 
rolens, whether they liked it or not. Lastly, there was 
Act VI. (B. C.) of 1868, which came between the above laws 
and conferred on the people of the smaller towns the 
])rivilege of giving expression to their opinions through 
their town committees, wdiich had how^ever very little 
}>ow^er besides. Of these the arrangement sanctioned by 
Act III. (B. C.) of 1864, was suj)])osed to represent self- 
government, though it actually did not. The different 
systems have now been consolidated by Act V. (B. C.) of 
1876, which divides the municipalities into four classes, 
namely, first-class municipalities, to correspond with the 
municipalities maintained under Act HI. (B. C.) of 1864; 
second-class municipalities, to correspond with those wliich 
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existed under tlie l')istrict Towns’ Act of 18f)8 ; unions, or 
arrangements similar to those which were providcnl for by 
Act XX. of 185(1 ; stations, or 23laces like tliose in whicli 
Act XXVf. of 1850 was hitherto in force : so that virtually 
tlie new law admiis of being extended to all places, in- 
cluding the smallest chowkeydaree* village. There is, of 
course, no ol)jection to this, so long as no attempt is made 
to enforce civilised sanitation with extra violence and 
speed in places whicli civilisation has not yet visited. The 
Act provides for new taxes and new obligations, and for 
consideralde increase of expenditure, which necessarily 
gives it an objectionable lorm. The ])ower given by it to 
tlie municii)al commissioners is, again, much less than was 
allowed to tluim by the old enactments ; while, on the 
other hand, the })ower it confers on the divisional com- 
missioners is so great that it virtually nullities the uselul- 
ness of the commissioners elected by the peo])le. Here 
also, therefore, self-goviiriirnent is nothing but a Jiame. 

Tlie number of social changes introduced in India by 
legislation has not been few. I'he bulk of the ])eo])le have 
not yet reached tlie stage of civilisation in which moral 
results arci attained solely by the force of education. The 
progress of liducation is certain, but slow ; and tlui help of 
legislation was therefore necessary to (dfect Avhat, uncon- 
denined by the natives, could not well be tolerated by 
tVieir conipierors. 

lly far the greatest of these ch.inges was that enforced 
by lleg. XVn. of 1829, which declared the laactice of 
suttee to be illegal and punishable. It is no sjiiall praise 
to the Englisli (Jovernment that within sixty- four years 
after it took charge of the Dewanny, tliirty-six y(?ars after 
it began to hgislate regularly, and twenty-six y(;ars after 
Delhi was taken, a practice wxis ])ut down which had ac- 
(]^uired tlie sanction of ag(j, and had been tolerated through- 
out the entire era of Mahomedan rule in the country. 
Great appreliensions were entertained at the time that the 
suppression of the practice might give rise to a general 
revolt; and it is said that Avheiithc Act was linally passed 
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by Lord Bentinck, liis liaiid shook in signing the document. 
The responsibility devolving on him was very great ; but 
bravely did he do justice to^'it. A brighter page in tlie 
annals of legislation is nowhere to be met with ; tliougli 
perhaps one equally l)right is that which records Act VIII. 
of 1870, wliicli provides for the prevention of infanticide. 

Domestic slaveiy existed in India for a long period, and 
was sanctioned both by the Hindu and JMahomedan laws. 
Kveiy opulent person in the country, every one in fact who 
was above the condition of the simplest mediocrity, had 
household slaves, and Irom this class cliiefly were the con- 
cubines of the riel i drawn. This was peculiarly the case in 
the Upper Provinces, where the male slaves were generally 
employed in the labours of husbandly. Even hereditary 
serfs existed. Tlie Eiiglisli Government early S(;t its face 
against these irregularities. The im]'>ortation of slaves was 
proliibited by Peg. X. of 1811 ; and o and 4 William IV., 
cap, 8o, sec. 88, proiuLsed early to mitigate the evils of 
slavery as they ])revailed in tlie country. This ])romise 
was fuKilled ten years after, by Act V. of 184;>, which 
^liscontimied the legal recognition of slavery, and extended 
every kind of protection over those who came under its 
operation. The abolition of slavery was not expressly 
enacted, because — domestic slavery apart — slavery in no 
other form has existed in India. 

Peg. XXI. of 170d prohibited Brahmans in the province 
of Benares from establishing koorlts (enclosures used as 
pyre.s, or for sitting diturnd in), Avounding or killing their 
female relatives and children, or sitting dimrnd ; and also 
prevented the tribe of Pajkoomars Irom killing their female 
children. The Brahmans of Benares were apparently the 
greatest hudjdts of the day, and the law exhibits a marked 
dread of their power by exemx^ting them from the X)unish- 
ment of death {vide Peg. XVI. of 1795, sec. 2o), Avhich 
excmi)tion was not witlidrawn till nearly a quarter of a 
century after, by Peg. XVIT. of 1817, sec. 15. The ollence 
of sitting dimrnd is x)eculiarto India. When a man thus 
sits at another’s door, the intent is to make the man sat 
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against an object of displeasure to the gods. TJie practice 
was proliibited in Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa, by Reg. Y. of 
1797 , which was subsequently substituted by Beg. Vll. 
of 1820, by which the form of trial and the punish lueiit 
awardable in cases of dhanid were altered. 

The next important law to notice i^ Act XXL of 1850 — 
the Lex Loci Act — by which the laws o(‘ marriage and 
inheritance tlirougliout the land were modified. It pur- 
ports to extend the piinci])le of sec. oi‘ Beg. Yll. of 
-1832, Bengal Code, and enjoins that ‘so much of any law 
or usage now in force as in diets on any ])ei son forh'iture 
of rights or property, or may ])e lield in any way to impair 
or allect any right of inheritance by reason of his or lau* 
renouncing, or havuiig been excluded from, tlui communion 
of any religion, or being d(‘.prived of caste, shall cease to ])e 
eiifonied as law ’ in any court in India. This was a stun- 
ning blow for the ortliodox natives to receive, for it ])racti- 
cally est.'iblislied freedom of conscience, and freedom in the 
X^rofession of religion; and many x^etitions against tlie law 
were x>i’^-sented. But the good sense of tlie community 
has since got reconciled to the law, which simjdy did an 
act of justice to all imrties concerned; and it is iiowliere 
disliked or objected to at present. 

Of x^erliax^s even greater importance socially is Act XV^ 
of 1856, wliich removed all legal obstacles to the re- 
marriage of Hindu Avidows. It was levelled against one 
of the greatest domestic evils of tlie country, and luis now 
been in force for more than twenty years, and lias done 
mucli good so far as it has op(;rated. But, unfortunately, 
it is still looked u})on with liorror by the higher gra.des of 
society^ and by none so mucli as by the widows of those 
grades. This is exceedingly to lie dexdored. Xo Act can 
have a more salutary efi'ecL on the morals of tlui nation if 
it be only x) 0 ssiblc to carry out its x>rovisions efl’ectually ; 
but for that xiossibility female education on a mucli larger 
scale than has yei been attinnpted must clear the way. 

The law relating to the solemnization of Christian mar- 
riages having been distributed over several Acts ol’ i*ar- 
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liMineiit and of tlic Tndiaii Government, it was simplified 
and coiripressed by Act XV. of 1872, one main object held 
in view by which was the regulation of tlie marriage of 
native Cliristians. Previous to the i)assing of this Act 
every marriage bet\ve(in native Cliristians was held to be 
valid wliore the ngeft of the contracting parties were not 
less tlifiii sixteen and tliirteen respectively, whether such 
nniou liad parental approbation to back it or not. This 
was coni})lained of as a great grievance by the parents, as 
it virtually freed their childrtui from tlieir control before 
th(*y had attained their majority. Tlie new enactment 
accordingly makes tlie consent of parents and guardians 
imperative in every case of marriage in which the age of 
either of the contracting parties is less than eighteen years, 
— a vcay necessary condition, since Christian marriages, 
unlike Hindu and IMahomedan marriages, are not based on 
parental choice. 

Acts XXI. of 1857, and ITT. of 18(37, deal with iniblic 
gambling and tlie keeping of gaming-liouses. The especial 
law for liengal is Act II. (!>. C.) of 18(37. The oftcnce is 
so common all ov(U’ India tlial stringent measures on the 
subject W(U'e required. Gaming is, however, not punish- 
able. exce])t when carried on in piiblic ])laees or tliorougli- 
faies, or in common gaming-liouses. The nuisance as a 
private one does not admit of being checked ; and yet th(;re 
is no doubt that tlie in jury caused by it in India is very 
gi’eat, and frequently leads to the ruin of individuals and 
of families. 

AYe may here notice Act A^. of 1844, passed for the 
su])])ression of lotteries not authorized by the Government. 
There is no question that lotteries are public nuisances, 
and that much mischief is created by them ; but there is as 
little doubt too that in countries no further advanced than 
India is, they may be made very useful for municipal pur- 
poses, offering a rt»ady mode for raising supplies, as they 
did, ill fact, in the past, without causing any ill-feeling, 
but the contrary. These remarks are applicable, however, 
only to })ublic lotteries conducted by corporations for the 
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general weal. All private lotteries are akin to swindling, 
and liave been correctly suppressed. 

Act XIV. of 1808 is the Indian Contagious Diseases’ 
Act, passed for the prevention of venereal diseases. The 
subject is held to be very <lirty, and discussions on it are 
studiously avoided. It is certain tluft it involves (piestions 
of great importance, wdiich have not y(}t been satisfactorily 
settled in Euro])e ; and w^e hold tlie introduction of tlie 
law in India to be prematuni in tin) highest degree. It 
enforces a system fraught wdth great evils, wdiicli can only 
be justified if a greater amount of good ])e derivalde tliere- 
from. The protection it affords against contagion is un- 
certain, for it does not reach the root of it ; wliile the 
])reinium it holds out to sbamelessness and immorality is 
very great. It is all very well to talk of regulating vice 
for the puipose of checking it; but th(‘ ])roce.ss adopted 
for doing so does not tit riglitly w’ith the commonest 
principles of decency and self-respect. Tlie conij)aratively 
modest ])rostitute is soon converted by it into a liardened 
reprobate; and wdiat makes the Act unbearable is tliat it 
is uneijual, as forccMl on oiui sex wdiile the otlier goes free. 
It tells us j)lainly, wdiat is against common-sense, that the 
hnvs to govern the conduct of the two sexes ought to be 
different; nor do W’c see clearly wdierein the morality lies 
in liunting down w’omen to enroll themselv(?s on a ngister 
of vice. The operation of the law^ is very oj)pressive, and 
the conduct of the police wdth rcderence to the enlbrce- 
inent of it lias frc(|ucntly been comjihiined of' as ilisgust- 
ingly offensive. It is rather fortunate that, as a rule, the 
Act has not yet been enforced on any hut the C(miinonest 
and most avowed classes of' prostitutes, lint w’e see no 
reason wdiy eveniliey should be victimized by it. 

Act I. of 185G wars the first hw for the suppression of 
the sale and exposure of obscene liooks and pictures, wdiich 
has since been sufliciently provided for in the renal Code. 
It is only necessary wdth reference to the law to remark 
that almost all tin? obscene books and jiictures in the 
country are impoitea to it from Europe. The immorality 
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of the natives has been a stock-subject for Missionaries 
and Anglo-Indian newspapers to descant upon ; but still 
had the natives no idea of obscene representations other 
than those to be seen in their temples, which arc associated 
with the achievements of their gods. No idea of connect- 
ing tliose obnoxious figures and representations witli books 
and pictures for circulation in juivatc families, in every 
nook and corner of the country, sprang up with them ; 
though of course the native booksellers took up the notion 
gladly wlien they received it second- liand from their 
civilised brethren of the West. 

Of tlie Acts allecting commercial interests, one of tlie 
most important is tlie Act for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, which was (extended to India in 1828, by 0 
George lY., cap. 78. This gave a iioav ])hase to commercial 
morality in tin; country. Knavery and dece])tion wer(i 
not very uncommon in it in the past; but they liave now 
become ram])aiit under a law that affords every facility to 
the designing villain to dupe his creditors. "I sliall 
borrow and then get white- washed,' is the open boast of 
charlatans in the streets. 

The next law of impoitance is Act XXVIII. of 1855, 
wliicli repealed the usury laws. J>y sec. ‘)0 of Vo George 
III., cap. t)8, it was enacted tliat no peison shall take 
interest on loans of money at a higher rate than twelve per 
cent. But twelve ]:)er cent, interest is too little for a country 
wliere almost every line of business yields a larger prolit. 
The consequence was that the x^i’ovisions of the law were 
openly evaded. Wisely, therefore, does the Act of 1855 
leave the rate of interest to be determined by the con- 
tracting partic'S themselves, who would best know what 
would be suitable to them under dilff?rence of circum- 
stances. What has been gained by tlie new law, is the 
prevention of a large amount of fraud and perjury. The 
usury laws gave no real relief to the debtor. The best 
relief for him is that afforded by the Limitation Act, 
namely, XIY. of 1859, which has been since substituted 
by Act IX. of 1871. 
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Of tlie Literary Acts, tlic most important is Act XL of 
1835, wlii(;h enfraiicliised the Press from censorsliip, and 
regulated tlie publication of pVinted j^eriodical works. It 
did not exactly concede liberty of the Ih'ess to India; but 
it repealed the regulations which had previously existed for 
restricting tlie establishment of presses and the circulation 
of books and papers, and substituted a system of registra- 
tion that considerably modified the surveillance that had 
all along been exercised by the CJovernment. The Act 
was subsequently modified and substituted by Act XXV. 
of I8G7 for the regulation of printing presses and news- 
pa])ers, for the preservation of copies of books printed, and 
for the registration of such books. No book or paper can 
under its ]n*ovisions be printed without the names of the 
printer and publisher being exhibited upon it, and every 
keeper of a ])rinting press has to make a declaration before 
a magistrate in regard to it. With these restrictions the 
Press is virtually free. 

It is said that this liberty has been largely abused, par- 
ticularly by the Native Press. This may be true to a 
partial extent ; but it is the Press also, and the l*rcss alone 
— the Native even more than the Knropean — that has 
guarded the interests an<l freedom of tlici people, pointed 
out the mistakes of the Government, and suggested how 
those inistiikes were to be correlated. In a country like 
India, where there is no pojmlar representation to sj^eak 
of, this alone should be a protecting shield to the Pi-ess. 
How can the Governors and Councils of India know any- 
thing whatever about the i)eople, lixcept through the 
Press ? Through their own of lice rs they receive such 
accounts only as the subordinates of the Czar send up to 
St. Petersburg. The publication of seditious writings has 
since been guarded against by Act IX. of 1878, which no 
right' thinking native has objected to, though the necessity 
of passing it at all may have been ipiestioned. It is 
doubtful if sedition can be ^ written up ' in India ; while 
the sensitiveness betrayed by the Government on the sub- 
ject is apt to be misunderstood as a proof of its weakness. 
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Act XXTX. of 18o7 directed the discontinuance in 
‘Bengal of the use of tlie rersiau language in judicial and 
revenue proceedings. This v/as a large stride. It liberated 
at one stroke the vernacular languages of the countiy, 
which had been systematically held down by a foreign 
tongue that was ollicii^Ily dominant. Since then the Ben- 
gali, wliicli was a very poor language before, has become 
one of the ricliest in India. 

Act XX. of 1847 is the Copyright Act, which estab- 
lished the same co])yright in India as exists in England. 
Tlie protection aflbrded by the Act extends to forty-two 
years, and, if the book be published in the lifetime of tlie 
author, to seven years after his death if such period be 
longer than forty-two years. Tlui copyright of books pub- 
lished after an author’s death belongs to the proprietor of 
the manuscript and his assigns. The encouragement given 
by the Act has produced a shoal of authors, good, l.)atl, and 
indifferent ; and, altogether, it has had a very salutary 
effect on the dilfusion of knowledge. 

Act II. of ISb? established and incorporated the iirst 
University in India, namely, the (Jalcutta University ; and 
Acts XXII. and XXYII. of the same year did as much for 
Bombay and Madrils. Commenced thus late, the Indian 
Universities do not of course take their place side by side 
with the English Universities, and for a long time to come 
will not attempt to do so; but they have already consider- 
ably accelerated the progress of education among tlie 
natives. Act XL VI I. of 1850 increased the powers of the 
Universities to confer degrees; and Act XXI. of 1875 con- 
ferred on one of them — the Calcutta University — the 
power to grant honorary degrees without examination. 
Under the provisions of the last enactment, the Calcutta 
University has enrolled among its D.L.’s the names of the 
PriiKie of Wales and of several other gentlemen — native and 
European. Among the former, the first name is that of 
the Bev. K. M. Banerjee, an Oriental and general scholar 
of profound erudition. 

Among the other miscellaneous enactments, those re- 
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lating to the Court of Words aro particularly inipoitant. 
The earliest law on tlio subject was X. of which 

declared minors, idiots, lunaticsf contuniacious persons, and 
persons of notorious profligacy of cliaracter, to be incapable 
of managing their estates ; and provided ior their estates 
])eing managed liy persons appointed Jjy the (Jovernment. 
The conditions of disc^ualificatioii from contumacy and 
proliigacy of character were, Iiowever, so imhilinite, that 
they had to be nivoked soon aft(w by lleg. VII. of J.79(). 
Of the law of 1793, one section — 27 — (‘.specially provided 
that, on the minors attaining the ago of tuition, proper 
teachers were to be a])pointed for educating them suitably 
to their condition of life. This subj’t'ct was more fully 
legislated upon by Act XX\'I. of 187)1, and again since, 
hy Act IV. (r». C.) (d‘ 1870, j)a.rt VII 1.; and th(‘. Madras law 
ou the subject is based mainly on that of Rengal. The 
matter lias nevertheless nowlunxj received as much atten- 
tion as it deserves. As a rule the revenue oflicers take 
great interest in CKtricating AV.ards’ estates from their 
monetary didiculties, and frecpiently succeed, not only in 
paying olT dcdits, but also in accumulating balances for 
the beiielit of their owiu'rs on the expiration of tiieir nonage, 
llut the same interest in tli(‘ jiersonal ini])roveinent of tlie 
minors is siddom evinced. Tliis is much to lie regretted, 
for more depends on the zemindars than on any other class 
of men in respect to tlie improvement of tlio countiy ; and 
the self-interest of tlie (Government also looks in the same 
direction. There are Wards’ Institutions in different 
places, but they are all more or less ill-m.anag(Ml. The 
institution at Calcutta was established in 18;jb, and in more 
than twenty-three years has produced two or three pass- 
able zemindars only. So little is done in these establish- 
ments in fact, that it is broadly asserted all over the 
country that the (Government wards turn out, for the 
most to be the worst, tlie most vicious, of zemindars, 
and that the pernudous influence of family dependents, 
from which they are so sedulously kept apart, is more tlian 
compensated by the .Irinking and other vicious habits 
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wliicli tliey liave so many focilities to acquire in the larger 
metropolitan towns, reeking witli sensuality and crime, to 
which they are usually removed. A minor thus educated 
of course undoes in a short time all the good the collector 
may have efiected in his estate during his minority; and 
this, we understand, lis the net result in (jvery place. 

Tlie case is precisely the same in respect to minors, other 
than those brought up under the Court of Wards. Act 
XL. of 18o8 provides for the care of the persons and pro- 
perty of these in Lengal, and Acts XIV. of 18o8 and XX. 
of 18G4 for those in Madras and Bombay respectively. 
Tlie law in all places expressly enjoins the suitable educa- 
tion of the minors according to their condition in life; but, 
if we cannot go so far as to say that this provision is a 
dead letter, we may, at least, safely assert that as little is 
done by the Government in fulfilment of it as can well be 
imagined. 

The ago of minority for zemindfirs was extended by 
Iteg. XXVr. of 1.703 from the expiration of the fifteenth 
to that of the eighteenth year. Idie reason for tlie 
change is explicitly stated in the law : ^ Emancipated from 
the control of their guardians, and with their pro])erty at 
their disposal, they (the boy-proprietors) abandon tliem- 
selves to those pleasures to which Iheir youtli naturally 
inclines them, and the management of their estates con- 
se(iueiitly devolves on favourites and dependents, who are 
interested in confirming them in their habits of dissipa- 
tion. The pernicious consequences of this are not confined 
to the proj)rietors. The cultivators of the soil, and the 
various orders of peoxde residing upon their lands, sufler 
equally by the rapacity and mismanagement of their 
agents, and the improvement of the country is retarded.* 
One may well doubt whether all the evils enumerated 
were obviated by an extension of nonage by three ad- 
ditional years. But it was certainly a move in the right 
direction ; and since then the age of minority has, in all 
cases, been extended to the end of the eighteenth year by 
Act IX. of 1875, the Indian Majority Act, passed expressly 
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to protect young people from incurring debts. The 
question of further extending the nonage of zemindars till 
their twenty-first year was (ilso considered ; but it was 
believed that in India maturity, both physical and mental, 
is actually reached much earlier than in England, where 
the age of majority is twenty -one, find it was tliei*efore 
held to be inexpedient to give minor zemiiubirs a different 
majority than that fixed for other classes. 

The first coinage law was Eeg. XXXV. of l7d‘), wliich 
prohibited the currency of any gold and silver coin, except 
the 19th Sunn Si(;ca rupee, and the 1 9th Siinn gold-nioliur, 
and their halves and quartervS. The 19tli Snnn meant 
tlie ninete(inth year of tlie reign of Shah Alum, so that 
botli those coins were commemorative of the Mahoniedau 
era. In 1770, the Government ordered their being coined 
in the Englisli Mint, and by the llogulation of 179.‘> they 
were declared to bo legal tenders, and receivable in all 
public payments. This was going a step beyond what tlie 
Mahomed ans had ever taken, and it was soon found to bo 
a false one. Under the native fidministrations, tlui gold- 
mohur was never regarded as a legal tender. It was only 
coined for the convenience of individuals, and its value 
fluctuated with that of gold in the market. Tlie English 
Government soon found that it was not possible to make 
the coin current. It had never been so, and usage is 
everything in India, '^fhe gold, besides, in the mohur 
was below tlie worth of the silver in the number of rupees 
for wbicb it was ordered to pass, and the natives naturally 
demurred to receive it at that value. The law had there- 
fore to be altered, and this was done when coins com- 
memorative of ICnglish rule were struck. Act XVI I. of 
1835 introduced tlu3 Company's rupee and the Company’s 
gold-mohur, and their halves and quarters, and declared 
the mohur to be not receivable as legal tender. Another 
Act — XXI. of 1835 — was passed in the same year for intro- 
ducing a copper coinage in Bengal, and this was re-enacted 
for all India by Act XXII. of 1844. The last coinage 
Act is XIII. of 1862, and refers to silver and copper 

22 
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coinage only. TJie gold-iiioliiir has virtually ceased to be 
coined. 

Act XTX. of 1861 provided for a Government paper 
currency, and has since been substituted by Act III. of 
^-871. Before tlie date of tlie first Act, the banks of 
Bengal, Madias, and* Bombay had their own notes ; but 
these have been stopped, and one paper cuiTency given to 
all India by the Government. Tliis, which under a native 
government would probably have been regarded simjdy as 
an assertion of royal authority, is, under a foreign regime, 
received all over India as an indirect method of collecting 
in the Treasury vaults all the specie in the land. The 
facility aflorded by the currency is, however, too great not 
to be appreciated, and is largely availcil of. TJie latest 
improvement is the introduction of the five-rujxio note. 
If one-ru])ee notes were introduced, the circulation of silver 
would become almost nominal. 

The emigration of Indian coolies has been frccpieiitly 
legislated upon since 1837. Previous to tliat year tliero 
was no law to elieck or regulate it, and tlie consec[uenco 
was that the mortality among emigrants on board was v(iry 
great. This forced attention to tlie subject, and a lot of 
desultory laws, coiumencing with Acts Y. and XXXI I. of 
1837, were passed. These were amended and codified by 
Act Xlll. of 1864, by which all contracts for emigrant 
labour were made unlawful, except with the British Colo- 
nies and certain Frencli possessions, j^recise rules to 
regulate which were at the same time laid down. By 
arrangements since sanctioned, a protector of emigrants, to 
look after the interests of the coolies, and an emigration 
agent, to act for each Colonial Government, are provided 
for. There are also medical inspectors of emigrants, depots 
to receive them, and licensed vessels to carry them, under 
very precise rules as to space, scales of provisions, etc. 
The last revised law on the subject is Act VII. of 1871, 
which is as liuinane an enactment as could be desmed. 
There are still occasionally many deaths on board ; but 
the Government has neglected nothing to prevent them. 
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Act XIV. of ISGG is the Post-oflico Act, wliicli reduced 
the inland postage of letters, of iniiiiniuni weight, to six 
pie, and of newspa23ers to one /tuna each, irrespective of tlie 
distance they had to be carried. Siiiiilar reductions were 
also made l)y it bi tlic rates of packet and Intufjh^ postage ; 
and, since then, some furtlier reductions have been made 
in favour of registered newspapers, etc. Tlie aggregate 
concessions to tlie public in tliis way Jiave been great, and 
the postal reports bear uuiiiistakablo evidence of tlie ad- 
vance the people liave made in hfter-wiiting therefrom. 
The gain to tlie (loverriment lias been even greater, by the 
increase in the number of transmissions, alike of letters, 
newspapers, and registered parcels. The couiidence of the 
people in tlie arraugenieuts now in force is so great that 
even the poorest and most ignorant do not hesitate to remit 
their savings in silver to their families by post. The 
Act also introduced tlie payment of postage by stamps, a 
facility wliicli commended itself as being in accordance 
with the practice obtaining in other countries, and which 
has been very wididy appreciated. 

lleg. V. of 181V declared the rights of the (Government 
and of individuals to treasure-troves. It commenced by 
stating that tlie jirovisions of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
law on the subject were widely at variance with eacli other, 
and that it was necessary, therefore, to establish one uni- 
form principle to go by. In acountiy where the discovery 
of hidden treasure is so frequent, where, lor ages and ages, 
people never considered their money to be safe till it was 
lodged underground, tlie necessity of a clear law of ilglit 
is undeniable. Ihit the law of 1817 did not meet this 
need fully, and the practice followed in the different Tresi- 
dencies in dealing with cases as tliey arose, came in time 
to be ver}^ divergent. Act VI. of 1878 has been passed 
to remedy this state of things, and jirovides uniformity of 
procedure throughout all India. Under the law as it was 
understood before in Bengal, all troves discovered had to 
be deposited in tlui Zlllah courts, on which devolved the 
duty of inviting claimants, the finder getting the whole 
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money, when unclaimed, up to a lakh of rupees, while the 
excess over that sum was credited to the Government. 
By the new Act the collector is required to advertise for 
claimants, and the partition of i)roperty unclaimed, or 
which has lain hid for more than a hundred years, is pre- 
scribed in the proportivm of three-fourths to the finder, and 
one-fourth to the proprietor of the land, whether repre- 
sented by the Government or by any private individual. 
Provision is made at the same time for securing by pur- 
chase the possession of discoveries having a liistorical or 
antiquarian interest, for the public benefit — a very impor- 
tant stipulation, as such discoveries in the country promise 
to be very numerous. 

Act XVIII. of 1835 regulated the use of badges by 
servants in tlie employ of private individuals. As the 
natives of India are all childislily anxious to have servants 
in livery and with badges, it early became indispensable to 
put down attempts to dress private servants after the 
servants of the Government. The Act has since been 
substituted by provisions in the Penal (.'ode. Tlie difficul- 
ties created by the public are at times so great that in 
Calcuttii itself, so recently as during the administration of 
Lord Northbrook, a police order had to be issued to pro- 
liibit the native grandees and Begging-Bfiboos from dressing 
tlieir servants after those of the Governor-General. 

The especial laws regarding the employment of the 
natives in the public service descr^^e to be here remem- 
bered. By Eeg. IX. of 1833 the office of DeiDuty Collector 
was thrown open to them. Act YIII. of 1 83G similarly 
opened out the offices of Principal Sudder Amcen, Sudder 
Ameen, and Moonsiff; and by Act XV. of 1843, their 
employment as Ileputy Magistrates was sanctioned. Since 
then tliere have been large admissions in the Account 
Department, the Education Department, the I^ost-office, 
the Public Works Department, and the Secretariats ; but 
there lias been extension only, no advance to the fore. 
The natives are now held eligible for almost all appoint- 
ments ill tlie lower gr«ndes; but the higher grades are still 
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virtually unapproacliable by them. 3 and 4 William IV., 
cap. 85, sec. 87, expressly says, that ‘ no native of tlie said 
territories (India), nor any natural-bora subject of H. M. 
resident therein, shall, by reason of liis religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place, office, or employment under the said 
Company.’ This promise of advancement was repeated 
by the Queen’s rroclaination of the 1st November, 1858, 
after tlie suppression of tlie Mutiny, in the following words : 
‘It is our further will that our subjects, of whatever race 
or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in 
our service, the duties of which they may be ([ualilied by 
their education, ability, and integrity to discharge.’ There 
is no (juestion now of the education, ability, and integrity 
of the natives : but not one of them has yet become a 
district judge, or a district collector and magistrate; far 
less has any one obtained a membership of the Hoard of 
Revenue, or a secretaryship to the Government. The 
original law is just forty-six years old now, and within 
this period it luis been honoured only to the extent of 
opening out in each Rresi deucy towm some half-a-dozen 
appointments of higher salary than £100 a month. It is 
a inoot'(piestion to ask if the natives really deserve no 
better. 

We have referred to such laws and enactments only as, 
we think, will be interesting and intelligible to tlie general 
reader : it would have been quite out of our j)urpose, ([uite 
out of our ability, to do otherwise. That there has been 
excessive legislation in India is apparent from the size of 
the statute book ; but that is fully accounted for by the 
bit-by-bit manner in which the legislators were obliged to 
proceed. Slowly as the confines of the empire were 
extended, tlie regulations had to be made seiiarately for 
each territory as it was acquired. Both of the Regulations 
and the Acts the subsequent portions exhibit constant 
efibrts to reduce into one law all the laws and rulings 
which had come to Ivi framed on each subject ; and by this 
process many Regulations and Acts were repealed, altered, 
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and modified. So long as it was possible to do it, the 
Government confined itself thus to the work of consolidai 
tion only. Jhit it became impracticable to go on in this 
way long ; the number of Acts became too many, and con- 
sistency had finally to be given to the system ; and this 
led to the codes of pi^cedurc being formed, tlie passing of 
a penal code, and tlie laying down of precise modes for 
collecting the revenue, Avhich Avere succeeded by several 
repealing Acts, by which hundreds and hundreds of liegu- 
lations and Acts were swept away. The old Eegulations 
liave now, in fact, been almost entirely Aviped off ; and the 
number of Acts has been considerably reduced. The ideal 
held in view at present is to have one Act, and one only, 
on every single subject; and, by carrying out this idea 
steadily, the judicial work in the country is being rendered 
easier and easier every day. 



BRITISH OPIUM POLICY, AND ITS 
RESULTS/^ 


CHAITPR 1. 

IILSTOIIY OF TIIF TKADK WITH CHINA. 

I'L' souuj llv(i years now since Mr. J. W. Pease, M.P., 
odered two ])rize8 of £2U() and £l()0 respectively for the 
two l)(ist essays on ^ Iditisli Opiiiin Policy, and its Pesults.* 
The oiler was widely announced, both in England and 
India, and th(3 result was the i>roduction of some siiverity- 
live essays. Tlie adjudicators ol‘ the prizes were Sir 
diaries Trevelyan, Sir Partle Frere, and Sir liOnis Mallet; 
and they awarded the first prize to Mr. Gilliert Malcolm 
Sfiroat, agent-general lor Pritish Columbia, and the second 
to the ilev. F. S. Turner, secretary of the Anglo- Oriental 
Soci(‘ty for the Siipj)ression of the Opium Trade. The 
second essay has since been published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co., of London, and we cite it at the (commence- 
ment of tliis article as an apology for discussing the sulijcct. 
Mr. Turner deals with it in a most complete and exhaustive 
manner ; but the story will bear to be retold. 

Opium is manufactured from the juice of the white 
poppy, otheiavise known as Fajiaver Somniferum, A 
small quantity of it is groAvn in Turkey and Persia; a yet 
smaller quantity was luiretofore grown in China, which has 
since enormously increased within the last twelve or 

Britiah Opium l\Bcy, and its results to India and China, by 
F. S. Turner, 13. A. Lniidon ; Sampson Low and Co., 1870. 
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thirteen years ; while its cultivation to the greatest extent 
is carried on in India, both in tlie British dominions and 
in some of the semi-independent native States. In the 
days of Hindu and Mahoniedan supremacy the produce 
was very inconsiderable, and the cultivation was left 
entirely in private hands. The drug was then grown for 
medicinal purposes only, and it is doubtful if even its 
medicinal • virtues were fully understood. The idea of 
converting it into a source of revenue appears to have first 
occurred to the native chiefs of Malwa, and to have been 
thence borrowed by the British administrators of Bengal. 
The plans of operation followed by the two parties have 
however been very dissimilar. Under the native Govern- 
ments tlic privilege of growing find vending the drug has 
always been free. Tlie British Government, on tlie con- 
trary, lias assumed the monopoly in both respects from 
the commencement. 

It is dilhcult now to ascertain wlien opium first became 
fin article of consumjDtion in China. The native States of 
India which began the cultivation earliest appear always 
to have Jippropriated their produce partly for home con- 
sumption, and partly for export to tlie neighbouring 
districts. In Bengal vciy little of tlie drug was manu- 
factured at tliis period ; but there is no doubt tliat a part 
of tlie })roduce, inconsiderable as it was, found its way to 
China and Malaccfi, and it seems very probable that this 
comprised all tlie opium contribution of India to foreign 
countries at the outset. The system was subsecpiently 
improved on behalf of the East India Company at the 
suggestion of Col. Watson, by Mr. Wheeler, the Vicc- 
Tresident of Bengal in 1773, when the monopoly of the 
drug was assumed. Tlie Government venture first sent 
out was very inconsiderable, and before 1780 the number 
of chests exported rarely exceeded two hundred. 

It was in this last-mentioned year that a depot of opium 
was established by the East India Comjiany in the China 
waters, on board of two vessels in a bay to the south of 
Macdo, known by the name of Larks’ Bay. But here the 
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traders met with so much annoyance from the Chinese 
‘officials and tlie pirates that they were obliged to send 
out, in 1794, a ship properly a?™ed and exclusively laden 
with the drug, and to station it permanently at Whampod, 
ten miles below Canton, as a fixed depot for tlie sale of 
opium. This aiTangement was successful, and, in 1796, 
the number of chests sent out rose to six hundred. It 
had unfortunately also the effect of alarming the Chinese 
Covernment, winch had liitherto admitted the drug as 
medicine, in which character it Avas entered in the tariff 
of Canton, hut which was now found to h(‘, no longer 
applicable to it. 

The introduction of the drug into (fiiina was for the 
first time authoritatively interdicted in 1796. Its evil 
elfects in the country had already developed themselves, 
and the Emi)eror Ketking deerced that those found guilty 
of smoking it were to he pilloried and bamhooed, and the 
vendors and smugglers subjected to the still severer 
punishments of haiiishnient and death. ]\reasures more 
severe and stringent coidd not well have been taken to 
begin with; but the agents of the East India (ajmpany 
were cunning and active, and, the taste of the mandarins 
in power liaving already been vitiated, the ‘drug continued 
to he clandestinely introduced and used. 

Idle present j^ractice ol* growing the poppy and preparing 
opium in llengal through the agency of Covernment officers 
was introduced in 1797, when the! ex])ort was iiugniented 
at once from six hundred to four thousand chests, remain- 
ing fixed at the latter figure lor about twcjnty years, as 
shown below : 

Export in 1800 .... 4064 chests. 

„ • 1810 .... 4661 „ 

18-20 .... 4000 .. 

Up to tliis time th(?ro had been no competition of Mdlwa 
opium, the provinces of Central India having been kept in 
perpetual alarm ar.d confusion by the Pindaris and 
Malirattds, which left no room for the development of 
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agriculture. Ou the terininatioii of the war of 1818-19, 
Malwfi was ceded to the British (Jovernmoiit, and with the 
restoration of order and security, the cultivation of the 
poppy in it was widely extended. No poppy is grown in 
any of the British districts of Malwa ; but the cultivation 
is extensive' in the ae^joining territories of Hollcjir, Boondee, 
Kotiili, and Oodeypore ; and, at tlie time alluded to, 
exports coninienced to be made from them not only to 
})hices witliin J British limits, but to the l*ortuguese settle- 
numts of Din and Ddman, in the gulf of (Jambay, whence 
they were sent out to the Eastern Arcliipelago and to 
Cliina, in vessels under Bortugueso colours. The interests 
of th('. Jhmgal monopoly were tlius brought in direct 
('collision witli the free-trade from Malwa, whidi gave rise 
to many attemj)ts to ])ut down the latter. At lirst the 
Britisli (Jovernment adopted the plan of entering the 
(Jcmtral India mai’ket as a purchaser, ami buying up so 
much of the produce as left little or none for direct export. 
But this tended only to enhance the ])rice of the article, 
and to increase the extent of its cultivation, the produce 
being multiplied sevenfold in five years. The tactics wore 
thereu])on changed by the introduction of an agency 
system in Malwa, the petty native princes in its neigh- 
bourhood being at the same time prevailed upon to place 
restrictions on tlie culture in their States, and to prevent 
transport of the produce through their territories, in con- 
sideration of a pecuniary compensation made to them for 
loss of revenue. But this arrangement did not answer. 
On the one liand it was found imj)ossible to jirevent clan- 
destine cultivation in territories to which the machinery of 
the British Government did not extend ; on the other, the 
cultivators grumbled for unrestricted culture, the merchants 
for jierfect freedom of trade, and the native chiefs for the 
preservation of their dignity and authority, and, as none 
of tliese complainants were quite as docile as the Bengalis, 
the Government of Lord William Bentinck found it 
necf'ssary, in 1828, to desist altogether from any inter- 
lerence with the free cultivation of poppy in Central 
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India, a system of licenses only being introduced for the 
conveyance of the opium grown from the place of its 
growth to llombay, for sale aiuj export on private account. 
Tlie fee of the license was at first lixed at Us. 175 i)er 
chest. It has since assumed the form of an export duty, 
and has been raised to Us. G50 per sliest, that being con- 
sidered to be the highest amount that can be levied with 
safety, the guide for (ixi]ig the rate Vjeing the price 'which 
the opium commands in the (Jliina marhet, minus tlie 
cost of production, transit, and shi])nient, aiul a fair trading 
prelit. This is known as the Uoinbay system. 

Tlie aggregate exports of opium in IHiU)-! amounted to 
19,410 chests, namely, fiom Uengal (),5t>9, and from 
IMtilwa 12, Set). In 1870-1, or within ibrly years after, 
tlie total number of chests was 89,008, namely, I'rom 
Uengal 4!), 080, and Irom Malwji 89,978 ; and in the years 
following llui number has lieen nearly the same, being 
88,088 in 1878-4, of which 48,88)7 were irom I'engal, and 
45,801 from Malwa. These figures may thei'elbre be 
accepted as representing the average actual extmit of the 
trade at the iiresimt moment; and a yet fnrllier develop- 
ment of it may be expected in time, as the cult ivatioii in 
Uengal has lately been (^xtend(‘.d on all sides. 

I'iH 1820 the opium exijoiled was mixed up Avilli legal 
merchandise at the ])ort of Canton, and, as tlie (piarititics 
were not very huge, tliey were tlience wheedh'd into the 
connlry with the connivanee of the impiuial olficers, who 
were well hribed. in that year, liow(jver, the Uekirig 
Cabinet, having received some inkling of the oiganized 
system of eorrnption under which the import was carried 
on, ordered liirther inquiry into the matter, the result of 
wliich was tliat 4he local -'uthorities were compelled to 
force the mercliants who regulated the traffic of the port 
to give security that no opium was on board before any 
shi]) was allowed discliarge her cargo at Whampoa. 
An order to this effect had before been issued, in 1809, 
but had never been u<;ted upon. It was now vigorously 
enforced, and this led to the subsequent sninggli ng being 
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carried on for a time through the Portuguese at Macao, 
where the opium began to be landed. The Portuguese 
officials, however, soon became exorbitant in their exac- 
tions, upon which the opium of the East India Company 
and of the Americans was removed on board of ships, 
which were known bj'* the name of ‘ receiving ships,’ eight 
or ten of which were stationed at a time at Lintin, at the 
mouth of the (kinton river, about ten miles from Canton. 

All the evils of the Eritish opium policy were fully 
developed during this stage. The receiving vessels laden 
witli tlie contraband commodity belonged to the East 
India Company and to American merchants, and lay at 
the moutli of a Cliinesc river, putting the whole C'hinesc 
Em])ire at defiance. They remained in day -time surrounded 
by war and police boats which dared ]iot apjjroach them ; 
while at night tlie Cliinese smuggler, e([Ua]ly deliant, 
quietly came alongside oi‘ lliem to receive his opium, 
paying ready-money for it on the spot, when not already 
paid for at Canton. The smuggling vessels were all well 
manned and well armed, and carried on their trade within 
view of the revenue cruisers in ])erfect unconcern. They 
were rarely interte.red with, as they paid a fee to the 
officers of the jn'cventive sipiadroii for connivance ; and 
it is said that very often the Chinese Government boats 
themselves Avere engaged in the trade. In the distribution 
of tlie drug through tlie interior of tlie empire the laws 
were equally set at naught, all overt opposition being easily 
pacilied by the a])plication of a bribe. TJie periodical 
issue of vain prohibitions and empty threats was continued 
by the Government ; and these were responded to by 
cipially idle reports from the detective officers of their 
having swept the seas of all smugglingc vessels, and cap- 
tured and burnt, or thrown overboard, all the opium found 
in them. 

The manner of conducting the trade was generally as 
follows : Every foreign vessel on its arrival at Canton was, 
by the port rules in force, subjected to the general control 
of a society of merchants, called the Hong, or Security 
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Merchants, constituted by the (Tovcriiineiit for transacting 
business with foreigners. One of these was required to 
tender himself as security on ‘behalf of the vessel to the 
Government, and did so generally on receiving the assur- 
ance that tlie vessel would take all lier tea from liim. 
The opium on board being contraband, had previously to 
be removed to tlie depot-ships stationed at Lintin, and 
there became the subject of distinct arrangements between 
the Chinese brokers and the consignees of the drug, in which 
the TTong merchants generally took no part, beyond finding 
tlie brokers wlien required to do so. The price being 
agreed upon (invariably on trust as to ([uality, without 
examination of any muster whatever, and in entire depen- 
dence upon tlu^ warranty of the seller), tlie value of the 
quality bargained for was paid down in cash at (Jan ton, a 
delivery order fov the drug being taken in exchange. This 
])assed through several hands before it reached the man in 
cliargc of a smuggling boat, on whom devolved the task of 
proceeding to the depot-ship to receive delivery of the 
opium. The transaction or risk of the seller terminated 
on delivery being given, the risk of smuggling devolving 
on the purchaser. The smuggler's men llien broke open 
the chests and put the opium balls into unit bags, in 
which they were placed on board the smuggling boat. 
Nothing but the opium was put into the bags, tliat the 
load might be lightened as mucli as [)ossil)Ie, to allow of 
its being easily carried off’ in case of pursuit. 

The success of the trade depended entirely on the con- 
nivance of the mandarins. This was easily secured, and 
led to a hope being entertained that tlie tratfic might be 
extended all along the coast of China; but, as all European 
trade was prohibited beyond the limits of Canton, there 
was more difficulty in this than had been anticipated. 
Clandestine shipments to this end were, nevertheless, 
made from time to time, and by 1834 the system of smug- 
gling was in full force all along the eastern coast, ‘ by the 
stealthy entrance of the English ships,’ as a native report 
states, ^ into the port.^ of Fuhkien, Chekeang, Kcangnan, 
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Shantung, and Tientsin,’ while receiving vessels were 
stationed at Nanioa and CliiucheAV, in the same manner as 
at Lintin. Tin's increased the alarm of tlie Chinese 
Government, and led to the i)rox)osition submitted in 1884 
or 1885, by lleu-Xa-etse, one of the ablest statesmen of the 
day, that tlie import of the drug be legalizeil .as the best 
method of (healing with an unavoidable evil, and tliat it bo 
admitted into tlie country on the payment of an (exorbitant 
duty. Ihit this was opposed by two other efpially great 
statesmen, (Jlioo-Tsun and Hini-Kew, who recommended 
an opposite course, naiiKily, tlie enforcement of greater 
vigilance and severity, or rather that one determined effort be 
made to crush out the illicit traffic for ever ; and, the views 
of the JVdving Cabinet bcung in consonance with tlie sug- 
gestions of the latter, a now edict of great stringency was 
proinulgatcid, while poor ITeu-Naetse was banished into 
Tartilry. 

The whole case is so succinctly stated by the Chinese 
officers named, that some extracts from their r(?ports would 
not be out of place liere. ITeu-iShietse in his ]\Iemorial 
gives the history of the trade as follows : 

‘ Opium was originally ranked .among medicines : its 
(qualities are stimulant; it also checks (ixcc^ssive secretions, 
and ])re vents the evil effects of noxious vapours. Tii the 
Materia J\Iedica ol* .Le Sheching, of tlie ]\Iing dynasty, it 
is called Afooijuufj. Wlum .any one is long habituated 
to inhaling it, it becomes necessary to resort to it at regular 
intervals, and the habit of using it, being inveterate, is 
destructive of time, injurious to properly, and yet dear to 
one (iven as life 

' In Keenlung’s reign, as well as previously, opium was 
inserted in the tarilf of Canton as medicine, subject to a 
duty of three taels x^er hundred catties^ with an additional 
charge of two iaels^ four mace, and five candareens under 
the name of charge for package. After this it was pro- 
hibited. In tlie first year of Kcaking, those found guilty 
of smoking it were subject only to the punishment of the 
pillory and bamboo. Now they have in the course of 
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time hccome liable to the severest ]ieiialties — transporta- 
tion in various (h^^^recs, and death after tlie ordinaiy eon- 
tiiiuancc in prison. Yet thoosniokers of the druji: liave 
increased in number, and the practice has spread almost 
tlirongliont the wliole empire 

‘In Keeidiuin’s and the previous^, rei'^ns, wlien o]>inm 
passed tliroinjih the custom-house and j^aid a duty, it was 
given into the hands of tluj Ilong merchants in exchange 
for tea and other goods. TUit at the present time, the 
])rohi])itions of tiie (doverinmnit being most strict against 
it, none daie oi)enly to exchange goods for it ; all secretly 
jmrehase it with money. . . . Formerly the barbarian mer- 
chants brought foriiign money to Cliina, wliich they ])ajd 
in exchange for go(jds, wliich was a source of ])ecuiiiary 
advantage to tlu^ people of all the s(^,a-board pi'ovinces. 
Ihit latterly, thcv barbarian merchants have clandestinely 
sold o])iiim for money, whudi has remdered it unnecessary 
for them to im})ort foreign silver. Thus foreign money 
has lieen going out of tlie country, while uoikj comes 
into it. , . . 

‘ In tlie first year of Taoukwang, the governor of Kwang- 
tung and K\van‘';se, Yuen Yuen, proceeded with all the 
rigour of the law against Ye llangshoo, head of the opium 
estaldishment then at Macfio. Tlie cx)ns(M[U(mce was that 
foreigners, having no one witli whom to ])Iace tlieir o])ium, 
proceeded to lantin to sell it. . . . Here are constantly 
anchoiH'il seven or eight large ships in which the opium is 
lve]jt, and which are therefore called “riiceiving .shi])s.” 
At Canton there are Imikers of tlie drug who are called 
“ melters.” These pay the price of the drug into the hands 
of the resident foreigners, who give them orders for the 
delivery of the opium from the receiving ships. There are 
carrying boats Hying up and down the river, and these are 
vulgarly called “ fast crabs and “ scrambling dragons.” 
They are well armed with guns and other weapons, and are 
manned with some sc()res of desperadoes, wlio ply tlieir 
oars as if they were vdngs to lly with. All the custom- 
houses and military posts wliich they x>ass are largely bribed. 
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If they happen to encounter any of the armed cruizing 
boats, they are so audacious as to resist.’ 

The above statement is supplemented by the following 
suggestion : ‘ Since then, it will not answer to close our 
ports against all trade, and since the laws issued against 
opium arc quite inoperative, the only method left is to 
revert to the former system, to permit tlie barbarian mer- 
chants to import opium, paying duty thereon as a medicine, 
and to require that, after having x^assed the custom-house, 
it shall be delivered to the Hong mereliants only in ex- 
change for merchandise, and that no money be paid for it.’ 

Choo-Tsun, who ojiposcd the above suggestion, based his 
argument for suppressing the traffic altogether on the high 
ground of saving the pcox'de from destruetion. ‘ To sum 
uj) the matter,’ says lie, Hho wide-spreading and baneful 
influence of opium when regarded simply as injurious to 
property, is of inferior imx^ortance ; but, when regarded as 
hurtful to the people, it demands most anxious considera- 
tion. lTox:)erty, it is true, is that on which the subsistence 
of the people depends : yet a deficiency of it may be sup- 
plied, and an impoverished peoyde improved; whereas it 
is beyond the jiower of any artificial means to save yxioyile 
enervated by luxury,’ 

U]) to this time, or rather nearly up to it, the entire 
British trade of all kinds with China was monoj)olizcd by 
the East India Company. This monoyioly was abolished 
when the Charter of the Company was renewed in 1833 ; 
and Bengal opium, which had hitherto been conveyed to 
China by the East India Company direct, began from this 
period to be sold by them to the merchants in Calcutta 
for exyDort — a system which is still in force, and which is 
held by some persons as exonerating the Government of 
the crime of participating directly in the trade. All the 
other j)hases of the trade remained unaltered ; es}:)ecially 
the bickerings with the Chinese Government, whose efforts 
to check the evil were utterly fruitless. 

In 1830, a sjiccial commissioner, Lin, was appointed by 
the court of Be king to deal with the question vigorously, 
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and was vested witli sufficient powers to enforce the pro- 
hibitory orders already in existence. He commenced his 
task by the publication of a \'^arning addresscid to his own 
countrymen, which has received the credit of being a State 
document of great ability. It was followed hy an argu- 
mentative remonstrance addressed •to Her Majesty tlie 
(Jueen, calling upon her to forbid the manufacture of opium 
ill her own dominions, and to authori;^e the seizure and 
destruction of all contraband goods at all places. Tlien 
followed overt acts of great stringency, one of tlie first of 
which was the seizure of twenty thousand chests of opium 
belonging to the English and other merchants, which he 
threw into the sea. Various other measures of persecution 
against the merchants were also resorted to, and that led 
to the first China War, commenced in 1840, and concluded 
in 1812, whicli ?it the time was by some regarded as the 
Opium War, while others called it a war in defence of free 
trade, but which public opinion has since more correctly 
designated as the war in defence of free trade in opium. 
The result of that war proved to the Chinese Government, 
what it had so long refused to believe, that all its efforts 
to frustrate the opium trade were vain. The laws became 
thenceforward more and more lax ; the trade, still treated 
as contraband, being continued with fewer restrictions. 

The victories of Sir Hugh Gough were terminated by 
the treaty of Hanking, signed in 1842, by which Hong 
Kong was ceded to the British Crown, upon which it 
became the principal depot of European commerce, main- 
taining for a long time tlie character of a great smuggling 
dep6t and the emporium of the opium trade. Four ports, 
in addition to Canton, were also opened out, namely : those 
of Amoy, Foochow, JSTingpo, and Shanghae ; the appoint- 
ment of British consuls to each port was provided for ; and 
the mediation of the llong merchants done away with, the 
British consuls being empowered to stand security for all 
British merchant vessels. All these concessions were 
forced at the point of tlie bayonet, not made by the Chinese 
Government voluntarily. Their immediate effect was a 
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multiplication of armed smuggling clippers all over the 
coast-line of China, for extending the surreptitious trade, 
which now assumed all thb importance of a recognised 
business. The farce of ‘receiving ships,' where the owners 
and brokers deposited their opium, and wlienco the drug 
was carried away by smugglers, was kept up a little while 
longer. But everything was, henceforward, done formally 
and systematically, and not in a hurry, as before. Formerly, 
the opium was not examined when taken over : there was 
then no time for that, and the drug had to be received in 
good faith. P>ut the necessity for (piickness and despatch no 
longer existed, and the opium was now always examined 
before the bargain was concluded, the money not being 
paid till samjdes of tlie drug were smokcul and approved. 
Many individuals, also, commenced lo take j^art in the liar- 
gain besides the smugglers, namely : shroffs, opium-dealers, 
inter] ireters, and accountants ; and, in a few years, the 
British luercliants took greater part in the smuggling than 
before, by l>riiiging up the drug in tlieir own vessels to the 
open ports, wliich limited the operations of tlio native 
smugglers to running up tlie trade into the country. The 
British nuirchants thus engaged sheltered themselves under 
the plea of tlie virtual sanction of the traKic by Her 
Majesty’s Coveriiineiit and tlie alleged insincerity of the 
Chinese Government in desiring to prohibit it; the Chinese 
Government were morally and physically helpless in the 
matter ; tlie Chinese ohieials, who jiurchase their appoint- 
ments and receive no jiay, saw that their advantage lay in 
lielping the trade, instead of vainly trying to thwart it; 
and the Chinese people, Iiaving accpiired the habit of 
smoking the drug, were only too glad to facilitate its 
intlux. 

The business therefore went on very smoothly from 
1842. The subsecpient wars with China were not opium 
wars; there was no further necessity for going to any war 
witli her about it. China was, in fact, already prepared 
for the concession wliich Lord Elgin asked of her in respect 
to opium. The policy whicli had been before vainly recoin- 
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mended hy Heii-N'aetse, was now in tlie ascendant, and the 
proposal of Lord Elgin to include opium in the tariff of 
dutiable imports was accepted^ as a relief. This legalized 
an inevitable evil ; but neither party was prepared to go 
further. Lord Elgin refused to accede to the suggestion of 
the merchants that the article shoiiid be included among 
tlie commodities which the foreign merchants were allowed 
to carry inland, being unprepared to give tlie trade an 
iiKjreased vitality; and the Chinese Government, after 
fixing the import duty on it at thirty (each tael being 

e(|ual to six shillings), for one hundred ms, reserved to 
i[s(ilf the right of taxing the drug further hi franslfu at 
any rate it pleased. V>y the Supidementary Convention of 
October, 1<SG9, tlie import duty has been laised from thirty 
to fifty faeU Lesidiis this, tlie foreign article pays an 
inland duty, whtch varies in dilTerent places acia>rding to 
th (3 discretion of the local oflicers, rising at times to double 
the tariif duty. It also pays the leking, or war-tax ; both 
these latter duties being ]>aid by the Jiative purchaser. 
13ut even this treble taxation has in no ways detrimentally 
affected the trade, and tlie Lritisli Government has not 
deimna*ed to them because, in the interests of India and 
the Indian revenue, anything calculated to give the Cliinese 
Government a benefit in the continued importation of the 
foreign article is considered to be so inncb an advantage to 
the trade, as supplying a motive for checking tlie growth 
of the native produce, wliicli has already extended so 
greatly as to threaten tlie Indian trafUc. 

l>y the treaty of Tientsin of LSoR, and the vSubse([ueMt 
revision of treaties in .1 8(10, many additional (Jliiiiese ports 
liavii been openeil out, such as Cliefoo, Hankow, Kewkeang, 
>Swatow, Tientsin,. etc. ; additional consular establishments 
liave been formed ; a regular system of custom-house 
regulations adopted and enforced; and a Eritish legation 
established at Peking. Every facility lias thus been 
acquired for pushing on the trade with vigour, and the 
British Government h: s not been backward in taking 
advantage of the circumstance. The annual supply now, 

28—2 
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we luivo seen, amounts to about ninety thousand chests, 
wliich brings to Her Majesty’s collers in India a net profit 
of about £6,000, OGO. At this moment the import of opium 
in China is equal to, if it does not exceed in aggregate, the 
value of all other hhiglish imports taken together. Nor is 
the gain to the Chinese (Jovernmcnt, so far as revenue is 
concernoil, inconsiderable. Tlie import duty at fifty taeln 
yields in itself a very large amount, which is enhanced 
immoderatel}^ by the lehimj tax and the inland duties, all 
of which, however, do not reach the imperial treasury. 



VKAVTVAl 11. 

CULTIVATION OK OPIUM IN HKNOAL UNDUIi TJIK 
:\lONOPOLY SYSTEM. 

The liistovy of lli(3 poppy-plant and of tli (3 drug produocMl 
Iroin it is not very particularly known ; but it is generally 
understood tliat* the plant is not a native of tropical 
countries, though it has lieen successfully reared in some 
of them. The fact is, that it is now cultivated in all 
climates, being common «at the same time in the gardens 
of England, Eraiice, and (.{erinany, and in tliose of Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Persia; though the cultivation is 
nowhere so extensive as in India. 

The oldest notices of opium arc to be found in the 
medical Avorlcs of the Greeks. Its use was also known to 
the ancient Egyptians, but not apparently to the ancient 
Hindus. The Sanskrit name of the drug is Alupheyia, 
which appears to have been borrowed from tlie Afoo}jiin(j 
of the Cliinese. It does not (jccur in any older work than 
the Raj Nighanta, or JMedical Dictionary, and that gives 
no delinite details in respect to the virtueatund uses of the 
drug. 

The precise time when the cultivation of the poppy was 
introduced in India has not been traced ; but there is no 
<loubt that it was brought in by the natives themselves, 
who have all along manufactured the drug successfully 
without any assistance from European science or ingenuity. 
In fact, science and ingenuity are but little needed in 
its preparation; wliat are re<iaired being rather care and 
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2)aticiicc, of both which the native of India has an unusually 
large stock. Much depends also on the state of the atmos- 
phere ; and it is on this accpunt only that we hear so often 
of opium blights, and of injuries done to the crops by rain 
and hail-stones. 

The extent of territory on which tlie poppy is now 
grown in India, and the amount of population and cai)ital 
engaged in its cultivation and in the prej)aration of opium, 
.are far greater tlnin in any other p.art of the world. In 
llritisli India the cultivation was till recently confined to 
tlie Gangetic provinces, bounded on the north by Goruck- 
pore, on the south by llazareebagli, on the east by llhnugul- 
pore, and on the west by Agra; but it has since been 
extended furtlier in every direction except the east. lie- 
sides this, a very Large proportion of the drug, or about 
four-ninths of tlie entire produce of India, is grown in 
Malwa, the chiefs of which arc scmi*indcpendont or under 
British protection. No opium is ]iow grown in any of 
tlie districts of Bengal Proper, l)ut used to be in earlier 
times. 

In Malwii, both the cultivation of the po])])y and the 
2:)roductioii of opium are free. The traflic in tlie drug is- 
also free, excejit that a duty is levied upon it, wliicli 
origin.ally had tlie character of a transit tax, and has now 
assumed that of an ex^iort duty, levied when the drug 
passes out of Bombay. The reasons which led to this 
arrangement have already been explained. 

In Behar and Benares, .and in fact throughout all terri- 
tories within British jurisdiction, the cultivation of the 
pop|)y, the jireparation of ojiiuin from it, and the traffic in 
tlui drug until it is broiiglit to Calcutta and sold by auction 
for exjiortation, are under a strict monojioly. For the 
management of this monopoly, tlie pojipy districts .are 
divided into two agencies, called the agencies of Benares 
and Behar, each worked under the control of an agent, 
both of whom again are under the suiiervision of the 
Board of Bevenue at Calcutta. Of the two agencies the 
Behar agency is the larger and more important, and in 
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times 2 )ast sent to the market about double the quantity of 
drug turned out by tlie Benares agency, though now, from 
recent extensions of cultivation in the lli)per rrovinces, the 
quotas contributed by tlie two establisliinenls arc more 
nearly eciual. 

Botli the agencies are parcelled into divisions, each 
of which generally is under t!ie inanageinent of a sub- 
deputy agent ; while in the divisions to which no sub- 
deputy agents are {ittiiclied, tlie entire control is exercised 
by the agent in person. Subordinat(3 to the sub-dejnity 
agents are a number of res^ionsible executive otlicers 
(natives) called each intrustiHl with the control 

of all 02 )erations conducted within a distinct sub-division, 
called an Opium Kotee, and having under him a large 
establishment of jertKUldn^ and zilldluJdrs, Vvdiose duty it 
is to superintentl personally the various steps ol’ the cul- 
tivation. 

The number of jiersons actually employed in cultivating 
tlie poppy is gi-eat. The chief labourers are the ryots or 
cultivators; but the engagement to cultivate is generally 
made by either the suli-deputy agent, or the (romos/ff, on 
behalf of the Ooveriiment, with a Liimhcvddr, or accredited 
agents who lias a variable number of cultivators under liiin. 
After the agreement is concluded, the LivmheviMv receives 
a jirinted form, called a Hath Chitfav, in which the stipu- 
lations of his contract and the iienalties attaclaul to the 
infringement of its jirovisioiis are set forth; and in it are 
entered the names both of the Liimhevdar and liis culti- 
vators, the (piantity of land which each agrcjcs to cultivate, 
the acknowledgment of the sums of money paid to each 
in advance, and, in fact, every transaction between the 
Gomastd and tlje Lumberddr, from the time of making 
the agreement to the final ^myment lor the jjroduce and 
the adjustment of accounts. 

The conditions being settled, the ryot ajqdies himself to 
the fulfilment of his contract, whether it be voluntary on 
his part or otherwise ; and, to enable* him to do this, 
advances are made to him from time to time, the amount 
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of wLicli reaches in aggregate often to about one half of 
tlie value of the estimated out-turn of produce. The 
earliest advances are made in Octoljcr, to enable the ryot 
to prepare his lands after the heavy rains for the reception 
of the seed. A luitlicr advance is nnulc when the plant is 
above ground. In ev.Qiy case the advances arc made by 
instalments ; and they almost always include loans given 
for the purpose of sinking wells to provide the means of 
irrigation, Avliich, in fact, is one of the most important 
items. It is an established rule that the cultivator’s 
accounts of one season shall be definitely settled before 
the commencement of the next, and no out- standing 
balances are allowed to lie over. AVlien a cultivator 
has, iioni iVand, neglected to bring produce snnicieiit to 
cover his advances, the balances due by him are at once 
recovered, if necessary, by legal ineans. ihit in cases in 
which the cultivator becomes a ddaidler by calamity, or 
from unavoidable circumstances, tlui permission of the 
(Government is usually applied for Jind obtained to wipe 
olf the de])t. 

The cultivation of the poppy re(]uires a very superior 
soil ill order to i)roduce o])ium in perfection. Tlie lands 
geiiemlly selected for it are lho.‘:^e situated in the vicinity 
of villages, where the facilities for manuring and iriigation 
are greatest. (Iccasionally, where th(^ soil is j)articular]y 
rich llie cultivator is able to take a cro]) of Indian corn, 
or vegetal)les, off the ground during tlie rains, and, 
after removal of it, to prepare the gi ound for the subse- 
quent poijpy sowings; but, as a rule, tlie soil is not equal 
to this double cultivation, and the pojipy is the only crop 
raised on it during the year. 

The process of cultivation and manufacture may here be 
briefly described. The preparation of the ground is a work 
of great labour. It is first, hy repeated ploughiiigs, made 
completely fine, while weeds and grass arc carefully picked 
out and removed from it. The field is next parcelled off 
into divisions hy earthen dykes or ditches, running Icngtli- 
ways {Hid crossways, according to the slope and natuu cf the 
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ground. A further division into smaller squares is then 
made by other dykes leading from the principal ones. A 
pit or well is dug about ten feet deep at one end of the 
field, from wliich, by a leathern bucket, water is raised 
into one of tlie principal dykes, and thence carried into 
every part ol* the lield as recpiirej:. Tliis irrigation is 
necessary, as the cultivation is carried on in the dry season. 
The poppy not being a native of the country, cannot be 
cultivated, like indigenous plants generally, during the hot 
weather and the rains. It re(piires the summer lieat of 
northern latitudes to give it strengtli, and is, therefore, 
cultivated during the cold wc^ather months, from 
October to March, in conimon with wheat, barley, and 
Kuropean kitchen-garden vegetables. The seed is sown 
in November, and the juiccj is collected in February and 
March, during ft period usually of about six weeks. As 
soon as the plants spring ii]), the weeding and watering 
■commence, and are continued till tlie pop])ies come to 
maturity. Ten or twelve days are sullicient for the ger- 
niinatioii of the seed, l)ut the plant takes about three-and- 
a-half months, to mature. In February the plant is 
generally in full hower, and towards the middle of that 
month the petals are stripped off and collected, to be used 
afterwards in covering the opium cakes. In a few days 
after, the capsules or bulbous heads attain tlieir utmost 
develo])ment, when the x>i‘ucess of collecting the juice is 
•conimeiiced. For this purpose tlui bulbs are scratched or 
scarified, longitudinally from the base to the summit, with 
a sharp eight-pointed knife, tlie incision being very super- 
ficial and cutting only through the rind. Each bulb is 
scarified from two to six times, and from these cuts the 
juice exudes, ami is daily collected and delivered to the 
local officers. When the poppies are exhausted, their 
colour changes from green to white ; and then the cultiva- 
tion labours for the season are closed. The seeds contain 
no opium, but an oil is extracted from them whicli is used 
by the natives, both for burning in lainjis and for certain 
•culinary purposes. Of the entire seed a comfit is made. 
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and the dry cake after extraction of oil makes a coarse 
description of unleavened bread used by the most indigent 
classes ; or it is given to ckttlc, or used medicinally for 
poultices. Tlie stem and leaves are left standing till 
April and May, when becoming perfectly dry tliey are 
crushed and broken up into a coarse powder known under 
the name of 'trash/ in which the opium cakes when ready 
are packed. 

Tlie cultivation labours are followc<l by those of inanii- 
facture. Tn Turkey the juice after collection is beaten up 
with saliva ; in Malwa it is immersed in linseed oil ; but 
in Bengal it is merely exposed to tlie air in the shade, 
which gives it the consistence required, the watery X)art of 
the juice tliat will separate, wliich is called jfifSr^eirah, being 
at the same time drained olfand used in making lewnhy or 
the X)aste required in forming the shells of the opium 
cakes. During its exposure to the air the mass is 
regularly turned over, to insure an uniform drynge ; and 
this process is persevered in for three weeks or a month, 
till the drug has nearly reached the standard consistence 
of seventy degrees. If the cultivator delivers his drug of 
this consistence, tlie regulated price for it is ixiid to him; 
if his article is abo^ e standard, he receives a rata 
increase of payment ; whereas, if it is below standard, a 
corrcsj)onding diuluctiou of ])rice is made. 

The treatiiieiit of the opium at the factory includes its 
weiglimeiit and examination by the opium examiner, and 
the native examiners called Purhltya,^, the latter of whom 
arc able to detect adulteration by merely inanix>ulating the 
X>roduce between tlieir fingers. Where the adulteration is 
very great the whole drug, after further examination by 
the European examiner, is destroyed, and the cultivator 
gets nothing for the article xireserited by him ; but where 
the adulteration is less extensive and the drug is not 
altogether useless, it is taken at half jmee, or under 
smaller penalty, and is used in making the hnvah or j)aste 
referred to. The approved drug is of a moderately firm 
texture, being of the consistence of thick jam or honey. 
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It is capable of receiving an impression from the finger ; 
is of a dark yellow colour when held in the light, but 
nearly black in the mass ; and has a strong smell, and is 
free from grittiness. Beluir o^ium is about one-fourth less 
strong than that of Malwa — that is, contains one-fourth 
less of narcotic principle. This dijlerence arises mainly 
from the dilference of climate. The consumers in Southern 
China esteem the Beluir drug above all others, but appa- 
rently for its aroma only. In the nortliern provinces of 
the empire tlie stronger drug, Malwa, is decidedly pre- 
ferred. 

After weighment and examination the opium is manu- 
factured or made up into Ixills, which are text! inically called 
‘ cakes,’ and then thrown into a shell ])repai‘ed of poppy 
leaves glued together with leivdh to receive it, and this 
being rolled in a little fine ])owdered ‘ trash,’ the whole is 
carried out into the open air and exi)osed to the direct 
inlluence of the sun for three days, during which time it 
is fre([uently turned and examined, and if it becomes 
distended and i)uffy (as is often the case), the package 
is broken open and the gas exuded allowed to escape, 
after which the cake is tightly closcul again. A well- 
finished cake has the size and appearance of a 241b. shot ; 
and these shots have done more mischief in China than 
Armstrong projectiles. The Miilwii opium, which is more 
inspissated than that of Bengal, is dried till it can bo cut 
into cakes, in which form it is packed olf for exportation, 
the size of each cake being about three inches square. 

The process of manufacture described above ajqfiies to 
opium prepared for exportation to China. With the drug 
intended for internal consumption, and called Abkaree 
opium, the process is different. This opium is brought to 
a consistence of ninety degrees by direct exposure to the 
sun. It is then converted into square bricks, a seer in 
weight each, which are wrapped in oiled NepM paper. 
The opium thus prepared has not the same powerful 
aroma as that put up in balls; but it*contains a larger 
amount of drug in a smaller compass. 
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As a rule the produce of the winter and spring of one 
season is manufactured, stored, and sent down to Calcuttil 
in the course of tlie summer, and is generally sold in the 
following calendar year. For a sliort while the value of 
opium increases by age ; but this rule is not applicable to 
all kinds. Turkey opium, for instance, deteriorates rapidly 
if not very carefully preserved from tlie air ; but tlie opium 
of Beluir is not nearly so sensitive. Crude opium is, in 
every case, that is, from all outdjdng stations accessible to 
the railway, sent by rail to the Agencies ; but manufactured 
oi)ium is always sent from the Agencies to Calcutta by 
boats. In the case of some chests which were once brought 
down ex]jerimentally by rail, it was found that, though the 
contents were in no way damaged, the chests were so 
shaken that the ‘ trash ’ with which the cakes were covered 
liad settled down, so as to leave tlie npper* layer of cakes 
exposed. ^Since tlien that mode of conveyance lias there- 
fore not been attempted again. 

After b(;ing brought down to Calcutta a I'ase is practised 
by tlie sale of the oiiium to individuals by auction, to 
exonerate the British Covernment of the blame of directly 
exporting the drug to China. But this inaiiccuvre answers 
no object but a (piibbling one. The opium prepared for 
the China market is j)repared differently from that manu- 
factured for liome consumption ; the law also makes it 
imperative on the purchaser to exjiort it, the opium con- 
sumed in the country being sold under other conditions, 
through the collectorate. The object held in view by the 
ffovernment is therefore manifest; and, if the traffic be 
■unworthy and blamablc, the more trick of shirking over 
the blame of exporting the drug to the purchaser does not 
exculpate the Government. Tlie purcha§ers of the drug 
in India are English merchants, Parsees, and Hindu 
bankers, chiefly of the North-Western Provinces, among 
whom the secondary profits are shared. The relative 
proportion of ojiiuni exported and consumed in the country 
will be understooA from the following figures, which give 
■tlie Bengal statistics for 1874-75 : 
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RS. 

(1.) Value of opium sold for consumption 

in India . . . 15,21,899 

(2.) Ditto sold for Abkaree and medici- 
nal purposes .... G,00() 

(3.) Ditto sold for exportation *. . 5,43,10,045 

Of the entire produce under the monopoly system, three 
])er cent, only, it will be seen, is sold for local con- 
sumption. 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE EXPORT TO CHINA. 

The circiimstaHces iinder which tlie Indian opium trade 
came to bo identified with the r>ritish Government have 
))een stated at lengtii, and the progress of the trade has 
Ijeen narrated step by step, from tlie assaniption of tlie 
monopoly by tlie East India Company in 1773, Jiiid the 
direct transmission of the drug by them to (fiiina up to 
1833, to the subsequent disposal of it by periodical 
auction sales in Calcuttii for the benefit of tlie Govern- 
ment. The policy throughout luis had one object in view, 
which has not been materially afiectiHl by casual variations 
of procedure, that object being to raise the largest amount 
of revenue possible from Cliina by the sale of an article 
best manufactured in India. 

The first disturbance of this policy Avas caused by the 
introduction of Turkey opium into India by the Americans, 
in 1815. To prevent this from injuring the Government 
monopoly, a prohibitory duty was imposed on all foreign 
o})ium of twenty-four shillings per pound, if imported in 
Pritish bottoms ; and of forty-eight shillings per pound if 
imported in foreign bottoms, and this succeeded fully in 
putting a stop to the competition. The next difficulty that 
arose was the free culture in Mfdw^i, to which we have 
alluded ; and we have noticed how it was got over by the 
imposition of a heavy export duty. A third and pettier 
obstacle of more Accent date was the import of Persian 
oj)ium to Pombay, on bond, for further despatch to China. 
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cliests. The drug is also largely produced in Fuhkien,, 
Kwantung, Chekeang, Shantung, Newchang, and Kwei- 
chow. Tlie tax; imposed on the cultivation at present is 
prohibitive, being cent, per cent. But, if growth without 
restriction is eventually determined upon, it will doubtless 
be considerably lowered. Tlie Chinaman's great difficulty 
yet is that the opium produced by him never attains tho 
aroma and llavour of tlie Indian drug, for which reason 
very little of the native opium is consumed in the coast- 
provinces, to which the foreign opium is so easily carried. 
But inland tlie locally-grown drug has mucli sale ; and, as 
the quality of it is improving year by year, it may not be 
unable some years lienee to compete more equally with 
the foreign drug, the trade in which, however, has not up 
to this time been perceptibly affected. The possibility of 
much further improvement of the native ^»pium in quality 
is yet generally doubted, its inferiority of character being 
attributed to defects of climate and soil wliicli do not 
admit of being got over. Even in tlio interior a few 
persons of the poorest classes only smoke it by itself, the 
more general practice being to mix it witli and tlnis 
cheapen the Indian drug. This practice is increasing the 
consumption of opium generally among tlioso classes 
Avhich could not liave afforded the purchase of tlie Indian 
drug in its purity. Tlie cost of the Indian drug in the 
interior is very much increased by the extra taxation to 
which it is subjected at each of the barriers it has to pass 
through. As an article of open trade it is recognised 
only within a short distance of the treaty-ports. It lias 
still to be either clandestinely carried inland, or to pay 
heavy taxes before it is permitted to go forward openly. 
The consequence is that only a small quantity of it is pro- 
curable in the great cities iri the interior; and it is this 
that ]jas stirred up the Chinese cultivator to juoduce 
largely what, after being mixed with a little of the Indian 
drug, is not unsmokable. It is doubtful whether, on ‘ the 
salt wherewitli ifr is salted ' being altogether left out, the 
indigenous drug could by itself find many consumers, or 
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repay the expenses of cultivation. Up to this moment the 
demand for the Indian drug has not decreased anywhere 
in consequence of the increase in native produce. It has 
been asserted by several people that were the entire supply 
of Indian opium cut off, there would not be one smoker the 
less in China. It maybe asserted quite as authoritatively 
in reply, that were tlic supply from India cut off, tlie 
local cultivation in China would close up of itself, at all 
events to a great extent, as none of the higher classes 
would or could smoke the home-grown drug unless its 
quality were more largely improved. 

We have shown already to wdiat extent the produce of 
the Indian drug has received the attention of the Ihltisli 
Government. We may add here that to induce tlic ryot 
to prefer the cultivation of tlie poppy to other crops, the 
price paid to hinl has been raised from Its. 3*8 in 1851-52 
to Ks. 5, which is now allowed to him.* The figures 
below show decennially the extensive increase in cultiva- 
tion which this hot-house process had secured ux^ to the 
end of 1871-72 ; 

BcegiUis under 
cultivation. 

1851-52 495,171 

18G1-62 639,433 

1871-72 891,309 

Tlie ligures for 1874-75 are lleegalis 883,841, and exhibit 
a slight decrease; but the Government is still pressing for 
furtlier cultivation in* every direction, and tliere is no 
doubt that the area will be increasing year by year. 

This brings us to the subject of the quantity of ojiiuni 
which has to be provided for China, and brought forward 
annually for sale. This has been frequently considered by 
the Government. Without going back to earlier times 
we remark that, in 1865, it was proposed by Sir Cecil 
Beadon, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and agreed 
to by the Goveriimeut of India, that the mAiimuiu quantity 

* Very recently the price has been reduced to Rs. 4*8 per seer. 

24 
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should l)e fixed at forty-five thousand chests. The subse- 
quent rise of the demand in the China market led to a 
modification of this proposal by Sir Cecil himself, who 
now suggested tliat the limit of chests should be raised to 
forty-eight thousand. This was also the recommendation 
of his successor, Sir '‘William Grey, who was further of 
opinion that a reserve of not less than ten thousand chests 
should be maintained to meet the deficiencies of a bad 
season, and that the area of cultivation should at least be 
sufficiently extended to jiroduce 53,402 chests a year. 
All the efforts of the Government have been persistently 
directed to this end, and the report for 1874-75 shows that 
the produce of that year amounted to 51^754 chests, while 
tlie reserve of the preceding year's manufacture was 1 0,510 
chests. 

The al)ove figures will give some idea of the rate .at 
whicli the English Government has been forcing opium 
into China in spite of her old jirohibitive laws, wliich 
were totally disregarded when they were in force, and in 
spite of the prohibitive duties by wliich she is still vainly 
endeavouring to keep out the poison. The British Govern- 
ment, it may be conceded, did not originally introduce 
opium into Cliina. The Chinese knew its use, to some 
extent, o's en l)(4orc tlie East India Company commenced 
to send it to them from Bengal. But there is no denying 
that the British Government brought to their doors drug 
of tliat quality which first made opium-smoking fashion- 
able among tliem, and spread tlie habit like wild-fire all 
over the country, inducing the mandarins to connive at its 
being smuggled, till the import was made legal, at the 
point of the bayonet. An excuse has often been urged 
that the retention of the monojioly in India by the British 
Government is necessary for restraining the use of the 
drug. But in India itself the drug is not largely used, and 
a free cultivation with precautionary legislation would 
apparently fully suffice to restrict local consumption. As 
for restraining ^the use of opium out of India, that has 
never been the policy of the Government, for both in 
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1848 and in 1850, when information was received in 
Calcuttii that its cultivation ^vas being greatly extended 
in China, every nerve was strained to increase the supply 
from Bengal, witli a view to provide as much poison as 
was wanted at tlie cheapest price, and so drive the China 
drug out of its legitimate market. • 

Of course the trade thus fostered could not have in- 
creased or assumed its present dimensions but for the 
active connivance of the oflicials in China. It is said that 
so universal was the desire there of securing a sufficient 
supply of opium, tliat many of the emperors successively, 
and almost all the great dignitaries of the State, winked at 
its introduction; and this asso.rtion is (mtitlcd to belief 
from the safe internal transit of the drug all along, after it 
was surreptitiously landed. From year’s end to year’s end 
it was constantly carried, in small quantities indeed, but 
still from one extremity of the country to the other, regu- 
larly and daringly, notwithstanding all the Government 
edicts to the contrary, and was openly sold in the shops, 
which even before 1858, when the import was legalized, 
were, in tlie coast-towns at least, nearly as plentiful as 
they are at tins moment, and quite as much as gin-shops 
are plentiful all over England. The sign of tliesc recep- 
tacles is a bamboo screen lianging before the door, and 
this is well understood by all. Into these shops all classes 
dock, from the mandarin to the menial servant. No one 
makes a secret of the business or the practice. This 
certainly tlie Chinese Governinent might have checked, if 
tliey had really wished to do so. What their real policy 
was seems therefore hard to understand. They expressly 
threw all the blame of the traffic on the British Govern- 
iiient and the British speculator; they issued prohibitory 
edicts periodically with great punctuality ; but when the 
money for the drug was paid and the article safely landed 
in their country, they made no real elforts to prevent its 
diffusion among those over whom their power most un- 
doubtedly extended. • 

At one time one of the chief Chinese arguments urged 

24--2 
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against the traffic was that it drained all the sycee silver 
out of their country. The mischief, it was said, lay not 
only in wdiat was brought into Cliina, but also in what 
was taken away from it. This was the argument urged 
in Heu-Naetse/s memorial, and the case was assuredly so 
at tlic outset, wlieii tiio imports forced on tlie country 
were considerable, while its exports were petty ; and it 
did doubtless seriously embarrass a (Jovernment that was 
destitute of a silver coinage, and did not know the value 
of paper-money. Tlie alarm raised at this time was 
evidently genuine, and it was echoed loudly from all 
directions. But the current set in an opposite direction 
within a few years after, when l>y a brisk increase in the 
tea-trade the exports of China began to exceed in value 
the imports, inclusive of opium, which compelled the 
British dealer in his turn to pay down the diflerence of 
value in silver ; and from this time we see all opposition 
in China again confined only to paper prohibitions and 
threats. This gave rise to the surmise tlifit the (Jovern- 
ineiit most jirobably benefited in some indirect manner 
from the trade ; but this it could not possibly have dfuie 
to the extent it miglit have benefited, as it does now, by 
imposing a high legal duty, which it refused strenuously till 
the date of Lord Elgin’s treaty. The loss to the exchc(pier, 
however, was probably more than made up by the gain to 
the private ])urses of the mandarins, since no other trade 
of the country more regularly paid its entrance than opium, 
even when the dues from it were ]iot legal. No atteiiipt 
was ever made t(-) evade the bribes payable to the man- 
darins, wliicli cannot be said of any legal tax in force in 
Cliina; and this is all the explanation we have of their 
attitude in the matter. * 

The English policy lias always been more intelligent 
and intelligible. The revenue realized by the monopoly 
retained by the Government of India is very considerable, 
and has the beauty of being raised, not from the producing 
country, but fronf the foreign consumer of the drug pro- 
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duced. Britisli India, from its vicinity to the principal 
market, is in the best position to carry on the traffic 
successfully, and the fjicilities*to her are all the greater on 
account of the feitility of her soil and the low ])rice at 
whicli labour is available to her, which necessarily gives 
her many advantages not sliared in4)y otlier countries. If 
she threw up the traffic her great fear is that it might be 
taken up by other countries, perhaps by tlie United 
States; as China cannot possibly rest satisfied with lier 
home-grown supply. Tliere is no question, liovvever, that 
the system now followed can be modified. The Bombay 
plan yields, we have seen, a duty of Its. bOO per chest. 
The Bengal plan brings in a gross average profit of about 
lls. 1250 a chest, from which has to be deducted the price 
at Its. 5 per seer paid to tixe cultivator for raw opium, and 
tlie charges of hianufactiire, etc. What tlie actual cost in 
Bengal comes to, including the expenses of supervision, 
interest of moneys advanced to the cultivatoi’s, charges for 
buildings, and all other incidental outlay, lias never been 
correctly calculated. The gain by tlie Bengal 'system is 
tlierefore not very precisely known. Approximately, liow- 
cver, the cost jier chest may be taken at Bs. 415, and the 
averagii sale-price at lls, 1250, which leaves a net profit of 
lls. 855. The gain by the Bengal system is therefore very 
mucli greater than that by the Bombay system, and tlie 
abandonment of tlie iirst for the second iiniy necessarily 
result in a rather heavy financial loss to the (Government 
without very materially alfectiiig the supply of the drug to 
China, at least at tlie outset, as no portion of the (juantity 
now sent would probably he immediately witlidrawii. 
There is no doubt, however, that the odium now attaching 
to the Government in the active part taken by it in the 
production and sale of a noxious drug, would be removed 
by the change. Eventually also, the amount of export 
may become considerably reduced. To a certain extent 
the use of opium in Cliina will probably never cease, but 

® \ide Administration Rf'port for 1872-73. 
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the withdrawal of the British Government from the 
monopoly which henefits it so vastly may lead to the 
production in Bengal being I’educed, and— the higher sorts 
of the poison becoming thus scarce — to the consumption in 
China being also gradually circumscribed to the most 
degraded of the people. The adoption of plans to secure 
even this result is not undeserving of consideration. 



CHAFrEll IV. 

RESrLTS IN (HIIXA. 

Opium was first used in Cliina medicinally, and a small 
quantity of it ^rown in the southern province of Yunan 
from the earliest times. The importation of foreign opium 
commenced \vi1?h the opening of European commerce with 
the country, one of the articles introduced by that com- 
merce being Turkey opiiiin, which was conveyed tJiither 
from the Mediterranean. The use of the drug for purposes 
•of intoxication appears to have begun with the Tartar 
conquest of China, in a.d. 1644 ; but, at this time, and for 
many years after, tlie quantity available for such use was 
very small, scarcely enough to meet the requirements of 
the higher mandarins. The general j)Mblic still regarded 
the drug only as medicine, and it was in this character 
inserted in tlie tariff of Canton, and subjected to the pay- 
ment of a regular duty. As an article of general commerce 
it rose into importance with the establishment of the 
Eritish power in India, when, for the first time, India 
began to contribute as many as two hundred chests a 
year. How it came into general use as an intoxicating 
article is thus explained by a Chinese ofUcer named Le : 
' Opium is produced among outside foreigners, and, having 
been originally brought hither under the name of medicine, 
as a requisite for curing diseases, it was formerly permitted 
to be carried to Canton for sale, and hence in the regula- 
tions for the levying of duties at Cantcgi, published by tlie 
tribunal of revenue, it is stated that for each catty of 
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opium the duty is three candareens. Afterwards^ 
nefarious natives decocted from it a paste for smoking, 
and one having taught the method to tens, and tens to 
hundreds successively, each imitated in a worse degree, 
thus rendering it a poison of very great in'evalence.’ 

The eyes of the Chinese Government were first opened 
to this practice in 1^96, almost simultaneously with the 
measures tlien being taken by the British Government for 
the development of tlie trade. Tlie use of tlie drug was 
now expressly forbidden in Cliina under penalties which 
were gradually increased in severity, the importation being 
at tlie same time absolutely prohibited. The amended law 
of 18!)! on this j^oint was as follows : ‘ Let the buytns and 
smokers of opium be punished with one hundred blows and 
condemned to wear a wooden collar for two months. 
Then let them dechirc the seller’s name, that he may be 
seized and punished ; and, in default of his discovering the 
vendor^let the smoker be again punished with one hundred 
blows and three years’ baiiisluneiit as being an accomidice. 
Let mandarins and their dependents who buy and smoke 
opium be punished more seriously than others ; let 
governors of provinces be required to give security that 
there are no opium-smokers within their jurisdictions; 
and let a joint memorial be sent in representing the 
conduct of those officers who have connived at the 
practice.’ Every cake of opium that was introduced into 
the country after the enactment of these stringent regula^ 
tions was necessarily forced on it in defiance of its laws^ 
though not without an active connivance on the part of 
its own chief officers, who however did not condemn the 
crime of importation the less, if they helped to establish 
it. This much at least is certain, that it is the opiunk 
trade that has given the Chinese Government its strongest 
justification for the exclusion of foreigners, led the 
European character to be so long regarded with distrust, 
rendered the risks of collision constant, and deferred a 
closer connection with European civilisation by retarding 
the diffusion of useful knowledge. It is almost equally 
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certain that if the arts and sciences of Europe are ever to 
be introduced into China, if railroads, steam-vessels, and 
telegraph lines are to bo utilized there as largely as in 
other parts of the world, tlien*must that trade sooner or 
later be finally abandoned. Nay, even on the more selfish 
and commonplace ground of commercial expediency the 
abandonment of the traffic is daily becoming more and 
more imiDcrative to tlie best interests alike of CIreat 
Britain and China. It will be remembered tliat Sir 
Butherford Alcock has liimself acknowledged that con- 
cessions in respect to the import of opium would liave 
enabled him to secure almost any terms from the Chinese 
in the treaty lie negotiated for the admission of English 
commodities into their country. 

We view the question first in its commercial aspect, 
because that, w^ think, will be bCvSt understood by all 
(dasses of Englishmen. It is the opium policy of Great 
Britain primarily that has estranged Cliina from Europe, 
and ])revcntcd the nathral course of trade by embarrassing 
it. China was not so closed to foreigners in ancient times 
as it was till recently, that is, before it \vas forced open 
with an armed hand. Of its own administrators tlie most 
suspicious were tlie Mantidiou Tartars, wlio, having con- 
(|uercd the country, were anxious to keep out from it all 
Avho might possibly disturb the feeling of accord they liad 
established between the conquered and their con<iuerors. 
The same fears that made the East India Company shut up 
India during the first days of its sovereignty from adven- 
turers and interlopers, actuated the Mantchou dynasty in 
prohibiting the ingress of foreigners ; but even these 
received the peaceable and well-ordered Arab merchants in 
tlieir day without ^nuch distrust. The first of the European 
Powers that appeared in Cliina Avere the Portuguese, avIio 
were folloAved by the Dutch and the English ; and the 
perpetual hostility Avhich Avas kept up betAveen these 
diflerent parties only established the necessity of excluding 
them all from the country in the estimation of the Chinese 
Government. The alarm Avas completed when opium 
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appeared on the scene. From that time the Chinese ceased 
to believe in the integrity and rectitude of the foreign 
dealers, and if they continued their intercourse with them 
at all, it was only because it was not in their power to do 
otherwise. 

Of all Europeans th.e English have always stood in the 
worst position in China, only on account of this trahic and 
the bickerings it has given rise to. The petition of Heu- 
N'aetse especially referred to this, by stating that ‘ while 
all the nations of the West have had a general market open 
to their ships for upwards of a thousand years, the dealers 
in opium were the English alone.' It was also remarked 
by Heu-Kew, that ‘ while in their own country no opium 
was smoked, the barbarians yet sought to poison therewitli 
the i)eople of the central llowery-land.' The measures, 
moreover, by which the trade was furthered were not, as 
we have seen, at all times very straightforward. The 
British Hag was treated with respect till, by its own 
conduct, it ceased to deserve it, and we all know that 
opium was the spark that exploded the mine on the 
occasion of the lirst war with China. 

Viewed then in this aspect only, the loss to Great 
Britain from her opium policy is very great. The market 
of China is an extensive one for the sale of lier general 
niercharidisc, and that market, even though it has been 
compulsorily opened, is still, to a great extent, inaccessible 
to her on account of this trallic. It is true that China 
herself prepares all the articles she needs for local use ; but 
it is simply absurd to imagine that Manchester, which 
undersells the whole world, could not vie with the Chinese 
in products of fair trade. Woollen maiiufactures of all 
kinds, broadcloths, camlets, and other stuffs of the same 
descriptions, are already in great requisition in China ; the 
demand for cotton piece-goods, such as white and gray 
-shirtings, English drills, and T cloths is still greater; 
and the Chinese are such exact judges of quality that it is 
not at all likelyi that they would shut their eyes to the 
suj)erior manufactures of Great Britain merely from a 
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prejudice for their own. From Eastern coiiiitries they take 
nothing but rough produce, simj)ly because tlieir own 
manufactures are much superior to those of tlie places in 
their immediate neighbourhood ; but they are already 
purchasing largely from Great liritaiu and America all 
articles which they cannot produce»as cheaply and well. 
A taste for tliese articles had of course to be created, and 
has been created already to a great extent. But China 
will never fully open her market to British goods till her 
distrust of the importer of opium is removed. The regu- 
lation of the matter rests entirely with the Chinese 
Government, and as soon as that Government is convinced 
that tlie British merchant has no longer any nefarious 
ends to attain, that moment the restrictions still operating 
to his disadvantage arc sure to be withdrawn. An 
advance to this find lias been made, to some extent, since 
the opening of the treaty-ports. Euro])eans, once confined 
to Canton only, and subsequently to five ports, whence an 
incursion beyond their limits was a perilous adventure, 
are now dwelling in practical safety and carrying on their 
commercial operations almost .all along the coast line, 
ogress to Peking itself having been opened to them. But 
the interior of the countiy is yet all but hermeticall}^ 
sealed, and is likely to remain so till full assurance is 
given that with the foreigner opium will not get in there. 
The withdrawal from the opium trade will also act bene- 
ficially in anotlier way. At present the consumption of 
opium contracts the means of the Chinaman to purchase 
more largely the comforts and conveniences of civilised 
life. This is true of the alcohol-drinker in England, and 
in this respect the result in botli places is alike. The 
removal of the impediment would necessarily make 
general trade more free. 

We now come to evils of greater magnitude — namely, 
the moral evils to which tlie traffic in opium lias given 
birth. The maimer in which opium is consumed differs 
very much at different places. In Eurojie the drug is, for 
the most part, chewed and eaten ; in India it is generally 
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swallowed ; in Cliina^ on tho contrary, it is smoked, the last 
being absolutely the worst way of taking it. The process 
followed is nearly this. The opium being taken out of its 
shell is boiled in water, and what will not dissolve is 
rejected as impure. The water is then evaporated, till the 
drug is brouglit agaiii’^to its original inspissated condition, 
and this becomes the smokable extract. A little of this 
is taken and laid on a kidlxee, a tin or silvi^r perforated 
holder which fits into a long reed-pipe, and the drug being 
ignited the pure white flame is drawn tlirough tho pij^e 
in wliiffs — two, tln*ee, or four of wdiich are enough to- 
produce an exhilaration to last tlirougli the day. It is 
this exhilaration which the Tlritish tralfic has spread 
throughout China, from tlui palace to the liovel, which 
one party regards to be almost as harmless as tobacco- 
smoking and a necessary stimulant for the working classes, 
while another views it as much more injurious than dram- 
drinking. 

No deirionstrativc evidence of statistics is available to 
settle definitively the important cpiestion at issue ; but that 
the effects of opium-smoking are baleful enough is certain 
from the very serious attention tlie matter has always 
received from tlie Chinese Government. That Govern- 
ment has at all times and uniibnnly ])iohibited tlie use of 
the drug in the country, regarding tho indulgence as a 
vice, and not either as a harmless luxury or a necessary 
stimulant ; and tliere is no doubt that it has always been 
sincere botli in its opinion and its prohibitions. It, in 
fact, gave i)roof of this at one time by refusing to legalize 
the trade when it might have done so with a large increase 
of revenue ; and, if that course has since been adopted, it is 
only because the Chinese Government hail no option but 
to accept the terms which were dictated to it by Lord 
Elgin, with Sir Hoi)e Grant at his back. The official 
reports of China always speak of the opium- smokers as 
‘ idle, lazy vagrants,’ and in this testimony tlie most un- 
according partied agree. During the Taeping rebellion 
the patriot leaders prohibited the use of opium as strin- 
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gently as the Cabinet of Peking had ever done before — 
namely, under pain of death ; expressly declaring that 
foreigners were perfectly welconie to go through the length 
and breadth of the land, but on one condition, i.e., Muth 
the exclusion of opium. Even the opium-smoker himself 
confesses freely that tlie habit lie ha« acquired is very bad 
for him ; liis only excuse for continuing it being that he 
cannot help liiinself. The approaches of the temptation 
are represented on all hands as being very insidious. A 
man is sick, and a friend or poverty recoiiimends opium, 
and he falls into the snare ; or a man seelvs ])leasure, and 
a small quantity of the drug is given to liini to smoke 
which exhilarates him, and induces him to stick to the 
practice till he is unable to do without it. The following 
dialogue, extracted from an old number of tlie CalcidUt 
lieview, refers tb cases of the iirst kind ; ' do 

you smoke, old woman? Is it not very bad?’* “I 
am sick; take it to cure me.” Why do you not go 
to a doctor?” ''Alas! I have no money.”* The best 
elucidation of cases of the second kind was given in 
a countorpart of Hogarth’s ‘ Ilake^s Progress,’ consist- 
ing of a set of pictures painted by a Chinese artist, to 
illustrate the effect of opium-smoking on a young gentle- 
man of fortune. The first of these pictures depicted the 
young man as in the enjoyment of ])crfect health and 
vigour, and an abundance of wealth. TJie second, third, 
fourth, and fifth of them exliibited tlie stages of degeneracy 
brought on him gradually by the use of opium ; while the 
last represented a sot reduc(Kl to the lowest state of 
poverty, dragging out from day to day a miserable exist- 
ence. Jlepresentations of this nature indicate chjarly in 
what light the vice has always been regarded in China; 
and a more coinpeteiit opinion than that derived from 
indigenous sources is scarcely to he looked for. The evil 
effects of tlie drug are thus pithily summed up by a Chinese 
mandarin: 'Loss of appetite; loss of strength; loss of 
money ; loss of time ; loss of longevity ; #,ndloss of virtue, 
leading to profligacy and gambling.’ There is no doubt 
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tliat the habitual consumers cease to be tlirifty, active, 
Iionest, and useful members of society, which the Chinese' 
in ordinary course usually/ are; and this has been most 
generally attested to by (Jhinese writers, both official and 
otherwise. 

The evidence of th'^i British visitors to China is very 
conflicting, from their all being personally interested on 
one side of the question or the other. Taking up the old 
books before us, wo find in Mr. Mudie’s pages the state- 
ments that intoxication is a vice little known in China, and 
that scarcely ever is any individual to be seen in it in a 
state of inebriety; that opium-smoking is confined to 
persons of rank or wealth only, as the drug is too costly 
for the common people ; and that the ([uantit}^ of opium 
grown in the country itself, with that smuggled into it, is 
much too small for its use being very general even among the 
rich. Mr. Meadows, for some time a Government inter- 
preter at Ilong Kong, still more naively observes that 
‘ smoking a little opium daily is like taking a pint or two 
of ale, or a few glasses of wine ; smoking more opium is 
like taking brandy, as well as beer and wine ; smoking 
very much opium is like excessive brandy and gin drinking, 
loading to deJirlnm and premature death.’ As to 

the morality or otherwise of such conduct, he secs no 
difference ; he only observes that the opium-smoker is not 
so violent, maudlin, and disgusting as the drunkard. A 
man of his experience, however, could not fail to discover 
that the opium-snioker is unable to give up liis liabit even 
at the first stage with as much ease and impunity as the 
consumer of a jiiiit or two of ale. He alludes to this by 
saying that when once tlie habit of opium-smoking is 
acquired, the smoker is unable to disco'ntinue his daily 
whiffs without extreme discomfort ; and yet he docs not 
seem to admit the pernicious effects of the habit at all. 
Almost to the same effect is the testimony of Mr. Craw- 
ford in his Inquiry into some of the Princiqml Monopolies 
of the East India Company, which was published in 
1830. He says that the ] lehar opium, which is the weakest 
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and most palatable, is tlic ‘ claret or biirgiindy of China, 
the Mfllwjl, which is stronger, ' represents hermitage to the 
consumer,’ and the Turkey, which is the strongest and 
least pleasant of all, ‘is vulgar port/ More recently, 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, and Company, well known for 
their connection with the opium trade, expressly men- 
tioned that the use of the drug, for from being a curse, was 
a comfort and benefit to tlic hard-working Chinaman. 
The burden of all evidence in this view is tliat opium is 
the only national stimulant known in China ; that, used in 
moderation, it causes a pleasant and some what intoxicating 
sensation which absorbs all care and anxiety ; and that its 
effects liave not beem so demoralizing as is usually repre- 
sented, tlie mass of the Chinese population being well- 
formed, steady, and sober, who take their whiff only to be 
able to get tlirdugh tlicir labours. It is true, it is urged, 
tliat the Chinese (iovernment had Iiitherto always pro- 
hibited tlie import, but that was only because it did not 
understand the principles of trade ; it is true also, that the 
use of the drug in the country was interdicted, but that 
interdiction was virtually vitiated by the conduct of the 
Government, which connived at the surreptitious import 
of the i)oison, doubtless after having discovered that it was 
not only not harmful, but absolutely beneficial in its effects^ 
Tlie British Government knows that the .abuse of alcoholic 
li(piors leads to delirium tremeiiff, but does not disallow 
their importation into (Jrcat Britain on that account ; and 
there is no better reason why the import of opium into 
China should be put a stop to. 

On the other side, we have overwhelming evidence to 
establish that the use of opium in China has been attended 
with the most baneful results. It is admitted that the 
moderate use of the drug is a pleasant stimulant ; but it is 
urged that in no stage of moderation does it cease to be 
hurtful. Even those who use the drug in small doses 
suffer very much if they are prevented from taking it at 
their usual time ; tlieir sufferings increa*3 if the duration 
of abstinence is p^'olonged, till at last it becomes really 
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GO it lias been continued against all objections, with the 
enforcement of such conservancy regulations as, under the 
circumstances of the case, were practicable. In a country 
subject to sucli scourges as cholera, plague, and infectious 
fevers, this is not a very petty evil by itself. 

All that can be said in favour of* the monopoly system 
is this, tliat it sends out the opium it supplies in uniform 
good condition, while free-trade would let loose on tlie 
market all descriptions of produce ; but this certainly is not 
an argument of much force. It would not be a very great 
evil if the opium used were of weaker quality ; and, after 
all, the ({uality of the article he requires is best regulated 
by the demand of the consumer. Under a free system it 
is possible that the use of the drug in the ])roduciiig 
country might become more extensive than it now is. 
Wc have mentibned already that in Assam much mischief 
was done wlien the cultivation of opium was free. Hut 
the people of Hengal generally are not so fond of indige- 
nous stimulants as the j)eople of Assam ; opium they have 
never liked luucli ; ydnjd (hemp), which is a greater 
lavourite, is not very largely consumed : if they have 
shown any iii’^dilections in this way, they are rather for 
brandy and rum. ]3e.sides that, any apprehension of the 
use of opium becoming lashionablc can easily ])e obviated 
by not leaving tlie local sale absolutely free. Nay, it 
appears to us, that, with a few careful rules and regula- 
tions, the result of a free system would probably tell the 
other way. The poppy will doul)tless continue to be 
grown, but not nearly to its present extent. In the 
absence of seasonable advances it is not possible for the 
lyot to cultivate it, as it reixuircs considerable expense to 
manure and ijaagate tho soil to the extent required. 
Iversons possessing capital could of course carry on the 
cultivation; but no one lias ever done so, and no one 
probably ever will. If its local consumption and exporta- 
tion, then, are both ho.mpered by salutary laws and pro- 
hibitive duties, it uiay soon cease to l^e as profitable as 
other cultivations, wliich would necessarily lead to its 
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being gradually abandoned. The lands now employed in 
the cultivation, which are especially rich and fertile, would 
thus become again available for the production of more 
useful and not less remunerative crops; and, while we 
shall cease to j)oison China, the great bugbear of a diminu- 
tion of profits to our own ryots would be easily avoided, 
and the constant fears of scarcity staved to a perceptible 
extent. The Government, however, would necessarily be 
a loser in revenue. Even without a reduction of produce 
the mere adoption of the Bombay system would probably 
tell seriously on the coffers of the State ; unless the loss 
could be recouped in some otlier way by general taxa- 
tion. 



CHAPTER Vr. 

KINAL REMATMvS. 

We liave established, with sufficient clearness we tliink^ 
that the opium monopoly, as it now stands, cannot be de- 
fended either ou moral or political grounds. Its only 
defence is the one commercial plea of large ])rofits realized 
from a foreign country, to the great relief of the people of 
India. For the sake of these profits the British Govern- 
ment has nearly for a hundred years designedly and 
deliberately contravened the laws of a foreign State to sell 
interdicted poison among its subjects, and, persisting in 
this course, has eventually compelled that State to legalize 
the trade, so far as the imposition of an import duty on 
the drug has done so. The by which the British 
( }overnnient has avoided the discredit ol being the actua 
smuggler has been noticed ; but, virtually, that lias been 
the character in whicli it has exhibited itselt throughout ; 
or, at all events, that is the light in which its character 
has been estimated both in India and China. I he morality 
of the course it has pursued does not admit of delence, nor 
has the British Government itself ever ventured to defend 
its policy on moral grounds. The wisdom ot its position 
is, if possible, still less defensible, seeing as we do that, 
while every part of the world is now mutually open for 
traffic and friendly conirnunication, China has, on account 
of this unfortunate traffic mainly, shown no disposition to 
be ecpially friendly to us, and that all die concession she 
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has made in this respect has ])een extorted from her by 
the one unanswerable argument of force. And yet, this 
was not at all times the deportment of China, as is usually 
supposed. In aneiiiiit times, before tlui Maliornedans 
came to T}idia, there was constant communication between 
the Jlindus and the Qhinese, both by sea and land, and 
thei'e (‘xisted a royal road to connect their res]H3ctive 
eountri(\s tlirougli tlie passes of Assam. Even the Arab 
merchants were allowed to ftL‘a<le witli (diina freely before 
the merchants of Ihiropc arrived there witli tlieir contra- 
band drugs. H(‘re a wise and liberal policy has beim. 
entirely sacrificed to a low mercantile spirit wliicli at one 
era of tlieir existence characterized all tlu^ speculators 
from Europe, whicli may be described as ‘ aerjuisition of 
money at any cost.’ Tills was tlie feature) of the Engiisli 
C5ov(‘rnment in India for a long time. It. has now ceased 
to be so ; and there is no reason why the last vi'stige of 
it in the connection of (freat Jhhain witli Ehina slioiild 
not also disappear. 

AVe have noticed already where the reid diniciilty of the 
(piestion lies, Tf the opium monojioly is given up, how is 
the money now derived from it to be r(‘(‘ouj)ed ? The 
Government in India will and must s(a,nd out for an 
iiiuliminislied revenue; the people of India, already 
complain loudly of being ovei-taxed. How then are the 
two ends to be brought together ? The abandonment of 
the monopoly will not, we liave shown, injuriously affect 
the ryot in the slightest degree ; the cultivation of his lands 
with other crops will yield him at least as much as, if not 
considerably more than, the amount he now actually 
receives by cultivating the poppy. Thit to the (Jovern- 
ment there will be tlie immediate loss between the reveime 
realized under the present system and that whicli a pro- 
hilutivc duty, like that now in force in Bombay, would 
yield. Approximately calculated this, even if the 
cultivation does not decrease, will amount to about 
£1,128,000: 
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RS. 

48,000 chests at (Es. 1250-415) Es. 855 per 

chest 4,00,80,000 

48,000 chests at Es. 600 j)er cl\est . . 2,88,00,000 


Difference 


Es. 1,12,80,000 


£1,128,000 


It will he yet more wlieii tlie cultivation shrivels up and 
causes a diminution in the number of chests to send. All 
this will bo India’s loss — loss to the people if they have 
to make up tlie deficiency in taxes. It is here, therefore, 
that the slioe pinclies. The gain to Great Britain licrself 
by tlie abandonment of the mono])oly must, sooner or 
later, be immense ; that is, as soon as it succeeds in re- 
moving from the Chinaman all his suspicions of the red- 
haired barbarian, and induces him in perfect good faith 
and friendliness to open out the whole of his country fully 
for the ])urpos(iS of traflic. This consummation cannot be 
doubted ; it would be unreasonable not to expect it : and 
then tlie woollens and cottons of Great Britain, which 
have already pierced every otlicr quarter of the globe, will 
have another immense field to permeate, from which they 
are now in a great measure shut out. But what will be 
England’s gain will be India’s loss. How is that loss to h(^ 
made up ? Give iqi the monopoly and realize the difference 
of revenue by taxing the people of Ijidia, will bo tin." ^ 
prompt suggestion from all sides. Hut can that suggestion 
be carried out ? 

One thing is certain, namely, that no fiscal consideration 
can justify the British Government in continuing to inllict 
on China the grievous evil that the diffusion of opium in 
that country lids givim lise to. Xo Government ought to 
make private vice a source of public revenue ; and to tins 
principle may be added another eipially correct, that no 
part of the reveiiues of India ought to be realized from a 
foreign country. 8ucii a revenue, undiu* the best circum- 
stances, could only be precarious, aiuUiio revoime can be 
more precM'ious than the opium revenue now actually is. 
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It is not impossible that it may vanish all at once when it 
can least be spared. There is a forecast already of what 
China may do in despair. , (The cilbct of its sudden cessa- 
tion would be exceedingly perplexing. Is it impossible to 
devise means for the timely prevention of such embarrass- 
ment ? '■ 

This is a purely financial question which need not be 
discussed in this essay at all. We have referred to it 
simply that our other observations may not be misunder- 
stood. India cannot be taxed further without Jiggravating 
the perplexities of lu’.r present position ; there must be no 
jump from the frying-pan into the fire. The ])rospectivc 
gain by the opening out of China will be not India’s in tlu; 
remotest degree, but Great Britain’s alone. This should 
induce Great llritain to deal liberally with India, and give 
up all the indirect earnings now derived by her from the 
latter in a thousand different ways, wliicli would more than 
fully cover tlie loss of her opium revenue. The abandon- 
ment of the opium policy of Great llritain absolutely re- 
quires the fullest justice being done to tlje Indian Empire, 
and when tluit is conceded the two ends of the account will 
easily meet. 
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t)K, 

EXPLORATIONS FOR THE TRUTFIA 


(JHAi^TKR I. 

* 1 N'I'UOJ)UCTC)liY REMARKS. 

The aiitliur ot‘ these pages lias often been asked to vindi- 
cate liis religion. If he is not a Christian, nor a Mahome- 
dan, nor a lUiddha, nor a llindn, wliat is he ? And to this 
challenge he is anxious to give a distinct reply. 

His case, he believes, is not singular. There are many 
peophi in the world who do not believe in any revelation 
beyond (1) the revelation of God in the visible creation, 
and (2) tiic revelation of His moral nature in our con- 
sciem'cvs. .Vll otlier revelations a 2 :>p(?ar to tlicm to be, Jiot 
Impossible, but unnecessary. The revelations that s})eak 
with an assumption of authority as ; ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord 1’ seem to them to be intrinsically less persuasive 
than the revelations which simidy indicate wliat God lias 
done, and how His acts are to be understood. Tlie pages 

of Nature tell us directly of God, of a moral law and a life 

• 

^ This 2):qier has no connection whatever with those wliich 
precede it, and its appearance in this iilace, as an Appauii.r^ 
demands therefore a word of ex2)lanation. The autlior’s cxciis(! 
is simply this : One of his reviewers has already pronounced Jiiiii 
to be a scc2)tic ; aiio^ lier, that he is a Christian. H e is anxious to 
say that he is ncithoi* ; and takes the fk*st opportunity that olfers 
to 
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to come; and reason and conscience instruct us liow to 
work out tliat moral law for our well-being both hero and 
hereafter. What more then do we want ? It is certainly 
simpler to believe directly from wliat we see that (Jod is 
good and powerful, than indirectly that lie is so because 
it is so stated in some particular book which, on the ibree 
of contested evidence, professes to have come down from 
Him. The nietliod observed in the latter j>s doubtless botli 
short and eas}", but for that very reason more repulsive 
tlian inviting. ‘ Tliis has been so ordered;’ 'this other 
thing is forbidden 'if you do what you are told to do you 
go to heaven;’ 'if you do not do what you are told to do 
you go to hell :* sucli are the blunt dogmas enunciated by 
all book-religions in common. ]>ut the voiee of Xature is 
more reasonable and less p(U*cmptory ; it impaHs instruc- 
tion with gentleiu'ss and kindness, and deals out no threats 
but wliat its teacliings may seem to imply. I’rne religion 
is ( tod’s affair, much more so than ours ; nnd He is sure to 
lead us right in His own way in the end. l>ut the absolute 
truth cannot yet bo knowji to us, jiotwithstanding tlie 
dictatorial tonc^ arrogated by this and tliat parti<.‘u]ar 
religion. Tlie light of Xature is tlieixifore our best guide 
under tlie circumstances. Wo feel certain tliat we shall 
he judged ly it, each according to tlie beam that lightens 
liis path ; and the necessity for accepting any other guide 
is not epnally self-evident. 

It is for tli(‘se reasons tliat we do not seek^ ask for, or 
accept any revealed religion whai(‘ver. The liook of 
Nature we hold to Ik; enough for all ]>urposes ; and, as il 
is open to all, and can he understood by all, we <lo not 
want any other, either to take its jilaee or to eonlirm its 
reading. The being and general attributes of (iod can, in 
fact, only be demonstrated from Nature, since revelation to 
be trustworthy must come from Clod after His attributes 
Jiave been proved. A revelation makes nothing true ; it 
professes only to he an attestation of tlie truth. The truth 
must have independcut rank and place; no attestation of 
it xcaii constitute a trutli. Wliat was not true liefore can- 
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not be made true by any revelation ; wbat was contradic- 
tory to reason before cannot be made reasonable by it. If 
tlie mind refuse the proofie oUered l)y Nature, tlien and then 
only could the testimony of other revelations be required — 
that is, if they could in such case carry any weight. We 
hold that our position is not so bad as that ; that the 
revelation of Nature is the best and fullest of all revela- 
tions ; that it can be read by all and be misread by none. 
Science may understand it better than unaided human 
reason ; but it is sulficiently clear even to unaided reason 
for all the edification we actually stand in need of. Of this 
book, says Yolney: ‘ It is primitive, immediate, universal, 
invarialde, evident, luasonable, just, and of itself suflicient.’ 
Locke also says: 'Thei*e is a law of nature as intelligible 
to a rational crc'ature as the positive law of commonwealtlis.’ 
Why theii should we need another ? The proof of revealed 
religions is limited to revelations to particular persons, at 
])articular times and ]>la(?es : the proof of natural religion 
is available to everyone, and at all hours. The former we 
recanve mainly by faith ; the latter by reason alone. ‘The 
first principle of religion,’ says Bacon, ‘is right reason.’ 
Iicason is^ in Jact, tlie only faculty by which we can judge 
of anything whatever, not excepting religion. Are we 
wrong then when we acce])t that as our guide in preference 
to faith, which we may or may not command ? 

'rim really souiid (Miristian does not consider Christianity ' 
to be distinct from Natural lleligion, but only its explana- 
tory and eon lirinatory supplement ; and a very similar senti- 
nieiit is largely shared in by most of the other religionists of 
the day. Ihit those who arc not born Cliristians, Brahmans, 
or Mjdiomedans, may well doubt the necessity of any such 
sii])plenieijk God has given His works and the means of 
studying them to all ; and, if the proofs in them be obvious, 
wliy sliouhl we ask for more ? All other revelations prove 
themselves by miracles. We do not say that miracles arc 
im))Ossible; wo cannot say so, for almost everything we 
see firouiid us is miraculous. But Wii do object to miracles 
h(U‘e ;r.id there exclusively when there was apparently no 
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need for them : for tlie especial miracles of Christianity, for 
instance, there could have been none. TJiere is nothing in 
the whole scheme of Christ that 'is not contained in the 
facts and laws of Nature. It has only gathered to itself 
the general truths that were believed in from the dawn of 
being. Not a rag even of its'Vlccorations is absolutely new, 
('xcept it be those particular dogmas which have made it 
unacceptable by ordinary minds. Why vshould we go out 
of our Avay, then, to believe that this religion was especially 
announced to the Jews for the salvation of mankind, when 
the law of salvation is more forciWy inculcated to all of us 
— to Jew and Gentile, the Englishman and the Hindu — in 
every page of Nature before us ? 

Nature demonstrates her own principles, and tlie demon- 
stration is very clear. It is so clear that we doubt (‘xceed- 
ingly if Atheism has ever really existed, except *as a whet- 
stone for the sharpening of arguments. We know that 
some contend even now that there is no (h)d ; but when 
we conn; to discuss with them we livid that th(;y only object 
to the naine, and accept the idea easily enougli when we 
call it (.tiiiso, Nature, ]\Iind, Law, oj‘ Providence. Tlnjy 
admit, in fact, almost all tlie main conceptions of religion, 
not excluding Duty, Tiiglit and AVrong, and Enlurity; and 
are set down as non-believers merely liecaiise they enter- 
Lain a string of dogmas peculiar t(» tliemsclvcs and broadly 
distinguislied from tliose of (diristianity. One great stuni- 
Idiiig-block with tlnnn, for iiistaiico, is : ' Is it He or It 
AVe for onrpart see nothing in liie diilicnlty implied in tlie 
question except a distinction without a dilfereuce ; for what 
is the dilfereuce between be, she, or it, when we make us(3 
of any of those expressions in s])eaking of the Infinite 
Alind? It is hardly right to say of such crotchets that 
they arc atheistic. Of the small minority of thinkers — 
namely, those wlio thiidc deepest on the subject — the religion 
must he self-formed, and therefore tinctured by idiosyn- 
crasies peculiar to each. Ihit these are just the men whose 
beliefs are tlie stanchest, as l)oing based on reason* and 
common-sense. Socrates’ account of his wisdom was that 
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he knew only that lie know nothing : KSimonides’ conclusion 
was therefore right that man by wisdom knew not God. 
But surely Socrates knew God as well as any Christian has 
ever done. What little we do know of God we know only 
by wisdom or reason, that is, by looking about us. We 
look about us indeed with * different eyes, and Natural 
Beligion comes thus to be diversified in a thousand different 
ways and by a thousand different influences. The human 
mind is necessarily an essential hictor in the case, and 
differences in knowledge and wishes cannot but produce 
varying results in different minds. But the trutli intrinsi- 
cally is the sam(‘. Whether we call him lie or It, First 
Cause or Force, it is still the ‘Father of all’ whom we 
revere find adore. AV^e cannot alford to give uj) that idea 
any more than we cnn afford to give up the air we breathe, 
or the water wa drink. Tlie man of the woods talks of his 
God in language wliicli the philosopher admires ; and if the 
})hilosoplu‘r chooses to speak of the same being as ‘It* 
instead of ‘He,’ he can surely be permitted to do so 
unblamed, so long as that does not in any way depreciate 
his estimation of the truth. The epochs of thought are 
changing generation by generation, and that accounts fully 
for all little differences of this nature. But in point of fact 
the actual difference between the belief of the jihilosopher 
and of the savage is not really a ery considerable, and has 
never been so in any age. . 

It has been argued by some that the whole system of 
Natural lleligion in its simplicity could never have been 
reasoned out by man clear of the grossest mistakes and 
superstitions. But it is sheer lunisense to talk thus when 
we know very well that there were just as good believers 
in God before Christianity and Mahoinedanism were known, 
as there have been since. Christianity and all so-called 
revelations are only digests of the laws which were known, 
understood, and acted upon in previous ages. Light and 
knowledge, in whatever manner afforded, are cciually from 
God, Beligion is only the 2)rocc'js by which we think our- 
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selves up logically and consecutively into the region of the 
universal ; and there is quite as much of it indicated in 
the pages of the yeds and the Zeliddvestd, of Confucius, 
Buddlia, Socrates, and Plato, as in. the Gospels, the Old 
Testament, and the Kordn. In the pages of the former 
will, in fact, he found all that is true, just, pure, and lovely 
in any of the latter ; and, if there be traces of superstition 
too in some of them, they are only the corruptions of age, 
such as the Vatican would have foisted into the (lospels 
if they had existed in manuscript to this day. They are 
all of them religious codes of equal authority with the 
Gospels, and, barring their corruptions, worthy of belief 
where their confirmatory evidence may seem necessary, 
lleject the superstitions, which arc admittedly false, and 
one is as good as another. 

We hold, however, that the evidence of none of these 
revelations is necessary to understand tlie ways of God, 
We stand hy oar hook, that book only, and none other ; 
namely, the book of Nature, which demonstrates every- 
thing that we want to know of God — to as wide an extent 
as any revelation has ever attempted it. A grain of sand, 
a blade of grass, has as many proofs forvjai}ids not devoid 
of reason as all the books we have named can afford. 
We allow no sanctity to any book whatever ; we hold that 
there can lie no sanctity or authority in them. All the 
religions expounded by them are, we find, mere construc- 
tions only, constructions oat of the same materials in every 
case — namely, tliose culled from tlie pages of Nature. The 
historical forms given to them severally are cciually un- 
important, whether they take the sha])e of superstitious 
falsehoods or of pleasing ])arables and legends. Neither 
])arable nor superstition is religion. One may read better 
than the other, but they are both mere decorations, to suit 
different tastes as they have varied in different ages and 
countries. This, we say, is all the difference between 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, (Christianity, and Mahomedanism. 
That Christianity is theireligion of tlie cleverest races of 
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the eavtli is only because it is, or seems to be, the best of 
the coinpendiums of nature-worship extant. But the 
underlying current in all the compendiums is the same ; 
and in every case the tr’iith is bon’owed truth, borrowed 
from the pages of Mature, which alone are absolutely 
true. 

Thi.s is our vindication of the faith in us, which we shall 
now attempt to propound. 



CHArTEIi IJ. 

THK I'OOT-PUIN'TS OF TIIF DEIl'Y. 

Is there a God ? This is the very first (question to answer, 
and Nature answers it boldly and unhesitatingly, by ]M)int- 
ing out a stupendous unity regulated by an intelligent 
order of development. The unity presumes an arcliitect 
and a single architect; the order of development an in- 
visible orderer : and no deduction can be more logical. 
A mathematical j)roof of the Deity may not be possible, 
for the simple reason that lie cannot l.)e brought before 
the senses ; but we liave abundant proofs around us for 
knowing Him and His ways. Neither one nor the other 
can be dpinonstratcd, for demonstration is l){isedou sensual 
evidence, which is not obtainable in this matter either 
from nature or from local revelations : but tlu^y can be 
proved to conviction by observation, and proofs based on 
observation and inference arc quite as undeniable as those 
of the senses. We believe daily in a thousand things of 
which we liave, and can have, no demonstrative proof. 
Must w(i decline to do so in one particular case only ? 

God is not to be seen except through His works ; but 
the foot-prints of the Deity in them are strongly marked. 
We cannot open our eyes in any direction but to read 
traces of Him. View the world as an astronomer, a 
geologist, or a botanist ; as a zoologist, a metaphysician, or 
a doctor; as a traveller or a mariner — the mind medi- 
tatos on nothing that»‘does not jilace God prominently 
before it. Not only are art and design perceptUde at 
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every step, but a vigilant and continuous government also ; 
and the question constantly arises : Wlio is tliis Designer, 
this Artist, this Director % , Our own foculties are so limited 
that we get bewildered in thinking of Him ; and liencq 
the anxiety to draw a veil as it were between us and the 
idea by the use of such indefiliite expressions as Nature^ 
Providence, Fixed Laws, and Fate. But call Him by what 
name you please, you cannot deny the existence of a First 
Intelligent ( ^ause that produces and directs ; that keeps 
everything in order and harmonizes every elenumt of 
discord around us : and what objection is there to call it 
God ? 

God lias revealed Himself in all His works, and the 
revelation is so simple that the poorest intelh'et cannot 
miss it. The heavens with their sun, moon, and stars ; 
the earth with its trees, plants, birds, and animals ; our 
own bodies and minds, arc all replete witli lessons of art, 
order, and wisdom which are intelligible to everybody: 
and observation, knowledge, and science only confirm these 
simple rt'adings. First read the universe with llie naked 
eye — the never-ceasing ‘order, beauty, and ri'gularity in 
the lieavens; the inhnityof objects, animate and inanimate, 
on the eartli ; tlie proportion, liarmony, and mutual de- 
pendence of the several parts in both to each other — and 
the conviction is irresistible that an ever-jircsent ]\lind, 
distinct from the system it has planned and iiiiislied, works ^ 
it and pervades it, as its essence or life ; and all that 
science has discovered up to the x^i'^isent day only goes to 
confirm and intensify this belief. Design, purpose, relation 
of parts to a whole, of means to an end, these arc all the 
discoveries made by science from day to day ; and they 
only conuf in as tributary witnesses of the truth which was 
already known, that there is a Designer and (A)ntriver, a 
Protector or Governor, who directs everything and rules 
over all. 

Is the Universe without God \ The regions of immen- 
sity are above and around us — not ^mcant, but choke-full of 
immense orbs, compared to which our earth is as a grain 
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of sfiiicl. Ill the solar system there are some sixty planets 
and tlieir satellites ; and our sun is only one of the 
many shining lights that glisten above us. Even viewed 
by the naked eye we see a multitude ot stars quite distinct 
from tliose that move round the sun. With the aid ot 
glasses science has already^ counted more than twenty 
millions of them, but from slieer weakness is unable to 
count more. The milky way is a pathway crowded by 
them; tlie nebulous clusters are so distant that the 
light from them readies us in millions of years. Does 
tliis convey to us any idea of the magnitude of the 
universe ? Tlie nearest fixed star (a Centauri) is esti- 
mated to be about twenty millions of miles distant from 
us. Have we the power after this to conceive what im- 
mensity is ? And yet all tliese revelations have refer- 
ence to one firmament only. Science imagines* the exist- 
ence of innumerable other iirmaments from wliich light 
does not reacli us, and whicli arc tlierefore not visible to 
us. How vast then is the universe which science has not 
explored ? No liiinian power or invention is capable of 
representing any correct idea of it. Science represents our 
conceiitions by tigiires, but figures liave limits. How can 
science then represent what has none ? Science is igno- 
rant ; and we want wisdom, wisdom to grasp that idea the 
fulness of which we can scarcely even imagine. The story 
of St. ^Vugustinc and the boy is well known. The monk 
* was pacing the sea-sliore meditating on God, when he saw a 
little boy pouring sea- water out of a cockle-shell into a hole 
in the sand. AVliat are you doing asked he of the child. 
'0, I am trying to empty the ocean into this hole.’ ‘But 
that is not possible, boy; you are wasting your time 
iinprotitably.’ ‘And so are you, sir,’ said the bpy, ‘in en- 
deavouring to compass the Infinite within the limits of 
your brain.’ Tliis is our great difficulty; we have not 
room enough in our minds to compass Him : and to the 
lettered and the unlettered the disadvantage is the 
same. • 

The general character of the solar system is now 
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familiar to the common intelligence ; but has our lami- 
liarity with it made it less astouiiding ? In these days of 
Armstrong and Whitworth projectiles we are accustomed 
to startling velocities ; but do they approach the velocity 
of the heavenly bodies ? Jupiter, which is 1400 times 
larger than the eartli, moves round the sun with a velocity 
of 29,000 miles an hour, the earth witli a velocity of 

08.000 miles, Mercury with a velocity of 107,000 miles, 
the comets inconceivably faster — some at the rate of 

900.000 miles an liour. Can tlie mind grasp the ideas 
thus called forth ? And yet what does science reveal but 
that, notwithstanding their vastness and their velocity, 
the heavenly orbs move through space without the 
slightest confusion and disorder. There is no jostling 
against each other, no collision. Can natural causes 
explain the phenomenon ? It is easy to reply that this is 
the work of gravitation. But what is gravitation ( Is it 
a thing l)y itself, or a name by whicli we generalize the 
j)henomenon we see before us '? Man codifies tlie acts of 
Cod into laws, and then thinks those laws to be distinct 
from Him ! By seeing the same objects every day the 
mind gets accustomed to them, and attributes that to fixed 
laws which no fixed laws could have originated. Who or 
what gave birth to gravitation ? Are we to regard it as a 
mere accident called forth into existence by chance, and 
perpetuated by it ? Such a position would only jdunge us 
into yet greater difficulties. Science tells us that our sun 
and the other suns that we call stars are revolving round 
a common centre ; that the universe is one harmonious 
whole, without any appearance of disorder or disruption. 
Has the whole of this bewildering magnitude — every inch 
of which compiises more design and intelligence than man 
can fathom, and is regulated by a principle which he can- 
not explain — has this stupendous conception and this 
masterly execution of it no contriver but chance \ Chance 
works in a slovenly manner, without order, arrangement, 
or contrivance. But what do we see in the universe, so 
far as we can sec of it ? A whole formed of j^arts dove- 
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tailed into each other parts ; ex]3ressly chosen to form an 
aj)j)ointed ^vllole. Tlie universe is in motion, eternally 
and I’cstlessly. A degree more qu less of tliis motion would 
put all nature out of joint. Sliall we still attribute the 
origin and general concordance of tlie whole to chance ? 
Then that Cliance, so ])(r>verful, so intelligent, and so 
metliodical, is Ood! 

AVe sj^eak of the univ(‘rse as though our minds could 
embrace it. Ihit no one can conceive it hiit the Inlinite. 
Let us come back then to a more limited iield of inquiry — 
to our own home, the earth, of which we ouglit to know 
more. Here also, even the unscientilic eye observes the 
same clear marks of design and wisdom, tlie same colicrcnt 
de])eiidenee of parts, the same constantly subsisting rela- 
tion between them in Ibviuing a whole, the same action 
and reaction Ijctweeii means and ends ; and science con- 
linns fully and coTii])let(‘ly the convi(d ion of the unlettered 
mijid. AVe I'ead tlie eartli now willi tlie aid ol‘ geology, 
chemistry, botany, (;t(\ (leology tells us that the earth 
has been torim'd by disru]>tive agencies and atmosjdieric, 
aqueous, and organic iniluences into the a])})i‘opriate abode 
for mail it noy' is. 'I'his is absolutely telling us nothing 
but the way in wiiich tlie creative and designing mind lias 
moulded the agencies to such luagnirieent results. Tlu^ 
evidence oT chemistry and botany is precisely similar. 
They only explain the otiodas ojjcraiidl whereby the earth 
fullils th(i object to-day which she has done tor ages, to 
suit the changing necessities of the hour. AVhat does 
chemistry teach more forcibly than this, that the foulest 
refuse thi’owii emt by man I'urnishe.s vegetation, plants, 
fruits, and flon ers fur his convenience and happiness ? 
1 hit who does it ^ Science only explains ho^\»‘it is done. 
Man discovers ; Imt what ? Tie discovers only what (lod 
has created. Man invents ; hut Avhat ? His invention 
only takes advantage of Nature’s laws and provisions. 
AA^hat is the steam-engine and tlie electric telegraph — tlie 
noblest proofs of his greatness — but ajipli cations of God’s 
laws and gifts ? lie calls himself clever when he is able 
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to use the means made available to him. l>ut whence 
come those means ? 

Tlie earth deserves attention if only ibr the beauty it 
displays and the instnictioii it alVords. The proofs of an 
intelligent Tirst Cause arc abundant in it, for everything 
we come across exliibits a design. There is no place for 
chance anywhere, or in anything whatever. If geology is 
to be trusted, not six thousand but perhaps sixty thousand 
years were necessary to create the rocks, hills, and rnouii- 
taiiis of the earth. Ilelbre those ages and ages there were 
other worlds, the worlds of vegetables and coals, which are 
separated irom tlie present surface of the earth l)y layers 
of sand and clay ; and these again were preceded by ante- 
rior worlds, before tlie worlds of vegetables and coals were 
made. Itcre we have the clearest proof of design and 
progression ; none whatever of accident or chance. The 
ruggedness of the eartli’s surlace, the existence of volcanic 
niountains, tlie disruption of strata, were all designed, for 
they iill answer the pur])osi*s of a. wise govi'rninent and 
contribute to tlu^ ])roduction and reiicAval of tlie soil. 
Here is the very perlection of intelligence to conceive, the 
very pefectioii of wisdom to ado])t, the very ])erfection of 
power to execute ; and the same lesson is constantly re- 
peated in everything else around us. 

It is the same lesson, we read both in the vegetable and 
the animal world ; nay, in. every variety of animals, birds, 
insects, and ])lants. J^kicli ])resents a study in itself, and 
the mere nieclianisin of eacli affords abundant proofs of 
j)erfection of design ; a design which we can Inirely a])pre- 
ciate, but to which we cannot give effect ourselves, nor 
know of any ])ower besides Omnipotence tluit can give 
effect to ^t. The animal machinery for instance is, we 
see, a most ingenious and intricate one, of which the 
directing power is mysterious, imparted mystmaously, and. 
taken away mysteriously. Hie directing power is givmi 
hefbro the niacliinery is thoroughly organized; it is taken 
a^tay when the machinery is still nearly perfect. Man 
has not been able to restore it to flie dead iiiachiiiery ; but 
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God gives it to the mcachinery while it is inchoate. Take 
the machinery into parts and examine it more carefully. 
Observe only tlie construction qf the liiiman eye; liow in- 
finitely nicer it is than the most finished telescope or 
camera-obscura : and shall wo say tliat the hitter have de- 
signers and creators, the fovmernone? Observe the bones, 
the tendons, tlie veins, the arteries, the nerves, and the 
muscles ot* tlie liuman frame, and you find more art and 
better adjustment of proportions in them thafi in St. 
Peter’s dome or the Taj Melifd; more minutely beautiful 
mechanism than the best mortal artist can conceive : and 
shall we say that they have no architect because we cannot 
find Him? Observe a bird’s feather — the very commonest 
will answer our purpose as well as the rarest ; see how it 
is formed by tlie putting together of distinct parts, atoms, 
and fibres, all of which together make up the beautilul 
whole, is tiiere no designer of it? Tear the feather into 
pieces: can you ro-assort the fibres or atoms differently 
and ])roduce the sanu* or an erpially good effect as before ? 
One ('annot well imagine a more insignilicant thing than 
a gnat, and yet its anatomy examined through the micro- 
scope dis])lays marvels as great as the pliinetary systmn. 
The smallest Ic^af, the smallest fibre of a leaf, contains 
within itself all tlie functions of composition and decom- 
position under the principle of life ; each part of it e.vhibits 
proportion, order, and skill, and is jirecisely what it ought 
to be to answer the end held in view in its formation. A 
l)lade of grass shows as much skill and finish as the sun. 
Its fibres, its cells, its air-valves, its s])iral tubes : can any 
chance produce them ? A grain of sand is composed of 
thousands of silicious shells : how many of them then are 
comprised in tlie mountains of the earth ? drop of 
water has millions of lives in it : how many of them then 
are contained in the vast ocean ? Can any man j eason 
himself to the conclusion that all these innuinerahle 
wonders have been formed, exist, and arc sustained witb- 
oiit liaving any author or director ? * 

AVc haAT not advanced a single evidence here which was 
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not known before. Tlie page of Xatuve is tlio same to-day 
as it was six thousand years ago, and there is absolutely 
no new evidence to adduce. But science is explaining day 
by day the mysteries of the evidences known to us, and 
that enables us the better to apjireciate the greatness and 
beauty of the design about rmd around us. Every new 
discovery of science removes further and further the faintest 
possibility of chance having ever had any liand in the 
matter. The necessity of a Creator and Designer is 
enforced more and more strongly at every forward step 
that is taken. Of many parts of the arrangement the 
causes arc yet unknown to us ; but our ignorance furnishes 
us witli no argument against intention and design. 
Science is explaining away these difiiciilties steadily; we 
see intmition and design wherever the veil is lifted, how- 
ever little the opening may be. W('. see one law or general 
])rinciple everywhere, wliile departing from it there are 
details under .specific variations. The concejition or plan 
is one ; its execution is in parts, but all conforming to the 
one design. The resources available to the Artist, we see, 
are unlimitable ; and the manner in wdiich He utilizes 
them is, so far as we can understand it, ];)crfect. We do 
not admit this in words merely, but in jiractiee also. 
The efforts of human ingenuity have been confined to 
imitating the invention, ingenuity, and design we see 
around us. Notwithstanding that all our dibits are con- 
fined to mere imitation, wo are crossed at every step by 
difficulties which we cannot always easily get over ; but 
in the design we imitate, there are no difficulties at oil. 

We search for the Artist, but do not find Him. The 
telescope does not discover Him, though it brings nigh to 
us the star, the light from which takes millions of years 
to roach the earth ; the microscope Joes not reveal Him, 
though it enables us to detect the existence of animal life 
in stones ; the science of the chemist, which setiarates 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon from each other, does not 
separate Him from His works. Wliy is it so ? or is it so 
really J The anatomist with scalpel in hand examines the 
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human body, looking through the bones, brains, and blood, 
but sees no soul. Is there no soul in 73s ? Let each man 
answer the (luestion for himself,, and then say if there is 
no God in the creation before liiin. Alas, we have no 
means, no kiiowledge for detecting the soul ! I]ut the very 
thought of t])e Deity is a p^roof of JTis existence. It is the 
testimony of tliat soul in us wliich tlie anatomist will never 
discover, that the universal frame lias a mightier soul. 
We do not mean tliat God is nature and nature God, any 
more than we mean that the human sold and the human 
body are one. For the whole series of causes and effects 
around us, we claim a I'irst Cause ; for all the various 
operations and forces which we are able to detect, we want 
an Operator ; for the entire chain of agencies and affinities 
wliich science has established we seek, not their Creator 
only, but their rreserver and Governor fdso,*for we see 
them constantly loconstituted and modified. Nhiwton's 
conclusion is therefore inevitable, that this lieautiiul system 
could have had its oi'igin in no other way tlian liy the ])ur- 
pose and command of an intelligent and yiowerful being 
who governs it. To ask about tin; whence and hov/ of that 
being is an iiupiiry foreign to man, and does not really 
arise. AVe call Him First (.^ause, Soul, and (5ov(*rnor, and 
hold tliat tlio sanio nec(*ssity that prov(‘s Jfis existence, 
jiioves lliiii to 1)(* elernal and immutable. All tilings, 
causc^S (dfects, ends, designs, uses, and laws confirm this 
conclusion at ev(‘ry ])oint. AVhat revelation other than 
that in tlie pages of Xaliire could establish this more 
forcihlv ? 
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THE ATTFilBUTES OK THE DEITY. 

The existence of God established, we have next to deter- 
mine if He has any attributes, and, if so, what they are. 
Our idea of God is wliolly derived from two sources, 
namely, (1) from the outward manifestations of Him, and 
(2) from the inward teachings of conscience ; and we hold 
that the first, or the outward manifestations, prove all His 
attributes, both physical and moral — the proofs of His 
moral nature being yet further confirmed by the second. 
Tlie attributes usually conceded to Him are : Omnipotence, 
Omnipresence, Omniscience, and the perfection of Wisdom, 
Goodness, Love, and Purity ; and we are quite prepared 
to prove these by the very evidences which substantiate 
His existence. Contrivance implies a contriver — contriver, 
adequate to the results attained in each case. Wliere the 
results prove greatness, the contriver must be great ; where 
the results prove wisdom, the contriver must be wise; 
where the results prove beneficence, tlie contriver must 
be good. TJie existence of this Contriver from eternity is 
established by the very nature of the contrivance before 
us; His j^itelligence by the intelligence dis^dayed in it; 
His goodness and justice because of such things being 
known to us. The real nature of God cannot but bo in- 
comprehensible to man ; the finite intelligence can never 
transcend its own nature to comprehend the infinite ; our 
knowledge of the infinite is merely negative, resulting 
from the addition of an indefinite iiuniber of finites. But 
• 27 
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the addition being indefinite, the idea attained is as posi- 
tive and certain as human reason can ever expect to make 
it ; and it is clear enough that the assistance of no merely 
local revelation can in any way better it. We sec parts 
only of God’s works ; it is parts only that we can conceive ; 
and when we speak of the ,ivhole universe, we only mean 
the sum-total of as many parts as it is possible for us to 
conjoin. Our conception of the Master of the Universe 
must necessarily be similar ; our thoughts are not sufli- 
ciently expansive to allow of the full conception of Ilis 
attributes : but the limit of the idea is that only of our 
faculties. 

TJie vastness of tlie universe, and the skill and power 
by which it is sustained^ baffle Iniman thouglit to compass 
it. Of power, therefore, there are abundant proofs. But 
humanity has no correct idea of Omnipotence ; we cannot 
c.onceive it, and tlierefore can never prove it. What we 
can prove is this only : that He who lias ordered the 
universe, He who is directing and controlling it, can, as a 
matter of course, do anything except wljat is contradictory 
to His own design, that is, what He can never wish to do. 
If He had Avorked witli His own hands, this would have 
been clearly manifest; but, as He does not do so, we 
attempt to limit His potency by speaking of ‘ general laws ’ 
and ‘ laws of nature ’ as having created, or as directing, the 
government of the universe. But this does not circum- 
scribe His power : for if anything can be clear it is this, 
that the laws act only as His agents ; that the Maker of 
the laws is not subject to them. In point of fact, we know 
very avcII that the departures from fixed laws are very 
frequent. Uniformity, order, and precision mark the 
general rule ; but still are there constant dejiartures from 
them, as if to prove the arbitrary and intelligent Avill that 
really directs and governs. Uitness and correspondences 
surround us ; but even the fitness and correspondences are 
infinitely varied, and are so full of especial ends and adapta- 
tions as to leave no doubt of the untrammelled authority 
of the Uirst Cause. Loth the laAvs themselves and the 
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departures from them are, therefore, our proofs of. an over- 
ruling Omnipotence. What are the laws of Nature by 
which the orbs of heaven are sustained ? First, the pro- 
jectile force that liurled them into space, and next, the 
force of gravitation tliat keeps them steady. You cannot 
call either, or both of them together, God, for you seetliat 
they were created to answer a iiarticular end. What tlien 
are they but proofs of the power that summoned them into 
existence to give effect to llis design ? 80 far as wc can 

understand tlien, there can be no limitation to tlie power 
of the Designer. He may not bo able to make tlirco one, 
or one three ; He may not be able to equalize tluj proper- 
ties of circles and squares; Ho can most assuredly do 
nothing that is not j'u.st, good, and wise : but these are the 
only limitations tliat limit Him, and they are limitations 
fixed by ‘His own nature. To say that (Jod cannot do 
these things does not qualify His Omnipotence in the 
least. It only imposes a moral duty on Him : and as the 
ideas of right and wrong emanate from Him, we see no 
objection to say that He is subject to such duty. 

The Omnipresence of God is proved in precisely the 
same manner as His Omnipotence. AVherever we see 
creation, there the Creator must be present ; He who 
arranged all the parts of the universe must have been 
present at all places at one and tlie same time to arrange 
them; He who communicates life everywhere, and directs 
every cluinge that is going 011 around and about us at 
every instant of time, must be now as before at 

every jdace. This is not mere sup])osition,but tlie evidence 
alike of lettered and unlettered intelligence. Science 
asserts that the planetary system must have been created 
or arranged, and put into motion at once, because a 
permanently-balanced system of bodies and motions does 
not admit of being so balanced except from the commence- 
ment. He who balanced them must necessarily have been 
omnipresent from the outset. But it is not for once only 
that this omnipresence was required. Science tells us 
again that every part of the univeAe is changing, expaiid- 
• 27—2 
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ing, or being modified day by day; that such change is a 
necessity, as its effect is restoration ; and that this renova- 
tion is perpetual. This, to some extent, comes within the 
cognizance of all of us, book-learned or otherwise. We 
often see clearly, within the range of our respective 
observations, that a constai\t formation, creation, and re- 
production is taking place in different parts of the universe, 
and that each part of it is working itself out apparently in 
ignorance of what its neighbour is doing, witliout the general 
design being ever confounded or frustrated. The jnoof is 
irresistible that the general Designer and Director of all 
is present, at each moment of time, at eacli distinct part 
of His works, to give effect to the renovations required, 
developing what requires to be developed, and winding up 
wliat requires to be terminated. This is Omnipresence ; 
and not only God Himself, but even certain of Mis agents 
may be held to possess the quality, so far as liuman con- 
ception of the subject extends, as, for instance, gravitation, 
which is supposed to hold together the universal system. 

In the same manner, tlie Creator and licnovator of the 
different structures and forces in the Universe must ho 
conversant of everything relating to those striictTires and 
forces. His design is in itself, in fact, the best proof of 
this knowledge. He designed because He kmuv; He could 
not have designed if He had not known. We have only 
now learnt to calculate the speed of light, the cause of 
planetary motion, the course of the comet ; but the Being 
that designed them must have known them from the com- 
mencement of His design. Till very recently our imines- 
sion was that the earth was stationary, that the sun moved 
from east to west, that the moon ^vas nearly equal to the 
sun in size, that the stars were bits of lire stuck up in the 
heavens to lighten the earth. Our knowledge therefore is 
merely nominal ; we know this only, that we know nothing. 
We do not even now understand fully the design for the 
propagation of plants, trees, insects, birds, and animals ; 
but we see that they are all produced and propagated wuth 
an exactness of detail that we attribute to the laws of 
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nature. Among the animals are those which prey on 
others and those which are preyed upon ; but the design is 
perfect in its measures for, preventing the extinction of the 
one, and the undue multiplication of the other. These are 
positive proofs of the constant knowledge of the Designer 
throughout the limits of Hi5 design, and as this design 
extends everywhere, so His knowledge must be unbounded. 
He perceives everything and provides for every contin- 
gency ; an universal perception is only another name for 
universal knowledge, at least so far as physical nature is 
concerned. The same argument holds equally well as 
regards moral nature also. All moral powers and affections 
are from God ; He is the chief as well of intellectual and 
moral as of physical existences^, and therefore must be 
absolutely all-knowing. As regards the past this is only a 
question of memory ; He created and would know, and, as 
there is nothing before us to impugn Ilis perfectness, the 
inference is that Ho must continue to know. Tlie Omnis- 
cience of the future seems more diflicult to establish, but 
really is not so ; for, seeing that the whole design is His, the 
conclusion is inevitable that He knows His own design fully. 
In morals there is this further difficulty involved, that the 
fore-knowledge of God conflicts with the free-will of man. 
Eut, if God knows His wliole design with its results. He 
must know the moral future also, as all events — physical 
and moral — exist in Him. An intelligent God must know 
all ; the very first principle of existence is intelligence, ant/ 
the author of it must be all-knowing. Eut God’s fore- 
knowledge does not necessarily influence man’s choice. 
He who created the mind Avill know of course as much of 
it as of the body, and of both equally well for ever ; but He 
only h:ww8. He knows what will happen just as He 
knows what has happened ; but His knowledge does not 
necessarily direct or control our actions. 

The contrivances of the Deity are vast and various. The 
inanimate earth, the animated world, the planetary system 
with all its contents, form together an enormous whole, the 
bare, conception of which staggers the human mind. But 
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is it its vastness only that strikes us so forcibly ? What 
does astronomy, mathematics, geology, botany — all the 
sciences, in fact — fissert but that,tJiroiighout the boundless 
universe wisdom and intelligence are as manifest as 
regularity and power ? The study of the physical and 
moral causes demonstrates %rtth equal force that they are 
both alike dependent on wise, regular, and salutary laws. 
Order universally proves wisdom, and the works of nature 
are eveiywhere orderly and well-regulated. We are averse 
to refer again and again to the heavenly orbs, of which we 
know so little; but we know’’ enough of them now to 
appreciate the wdsdom of the arrangements and rules by 
whicli they are governed. The solid and insensible earth, 
we see, is alive w’ith motion, teeming wdth life. It was 
not created complete, is not complete yet, wdll perhaps 
never be complete. It is always changing, sometliing or 
other is being ahvays created. With wdiat wisdom are 
these changes effected, with what facility are all dilUculties 
in their W’ay overcome and the perfection of results 
attained ! Take up anything of the earth, from a spire of 
grass to the bulkiest animal frame, and the Lesson is the 
same. The structure of the human liody is the one that 
lias been most carefully examined, and wdiat is the result ? 
The machine is so perfect that no improvement of it can 
be suggested, no defect of it rectified. The brain is an 
inexplicable mystery : it is a soft, spongy substance com- 
posed of tender threads interwoven. This is our seat of 
wisdom; no encyclopiedia holds a larger assemblage of 
images and characters. Is not He wdio spun the threads 
wise ? When they are deranged to any considerable extent 
can man restore them to order again ? But beautiful as 
the mechanism of the brain is, what is it to the the 
nature of wdiich is a mystery to us ? The soul is to the 
body what light is to the material world ; and is not the 
Giver of it wise ? It is a mystery which we cannot solve ; 
but the intent of it is too obvious to be misread. Who is 
there that does not appreciate the surpassing wisdom o*f 
the design ? 
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The tokens of the divine character in the external world 
nre : (1) the predoininaiice of goodness over hurtfulness, 
(2) the predominance hapxjiiiess over misery, ( 0 ) the 
predominance of virtue over vice. The first is established 
by the profuse bounty with which the wants of all living 
things are supplied, which is too evident to be doubted. 
We cannot here refer to all the instances we see of it, but 
shall notice one only which will be understood by the 
humblest intellect. Water, we see, is a necessity to all of 
us, in all places ; and liovv beautifully and profusely it is 
supplied 1 The air robs it from the ocean, and sends it on 
in clouds to the earth, to fall down in rains, or gather round 
the mountains in mists and vapours, which then, melt 
themselves into rills. The quantity wanted for immediate 
distribution is thus measured out in drops, while the 
remaindef is left on the declivity of the mountains to be 
distributed by rivers. lUit are not the clouds capricious ? 
A single effect, a partial dearth in one place or a partial 
abundance in another, may be so characterized ; but the 
general effects are always beneficial. They come when 
they are wanted, and where they are wanted ; the relief 
afforded being generally sufficient. There are places where 
it does not rain ; but there the rivers overflow their banks, 
or the night-dews are so abundant that they saturate the 
ground. In this does not goodness predominate over hurt- 
fulness ? What is the extent of country that suffers, sa}^ 
ill the course of a twelvemonth, from dearth of water ^ 
what the area so flooded that all vegetation on it is 
destroyed, as compared with the extent that blesses the 
equable dispensation of Ih'ovideiice ? 

Happiness predominates over misery, and that is a proof 
•of Gold’s love. The fact is best exhibited among the inferior 
■creatures of the world. The insect riots througli the short 
interval it lives; the birds sing among tlie branches and 
make love to each other ; the fish sport in the great wide 
sea. Nor is man less susceptible of blessedness than they : 
in fact, he seems to be more susceptible of it, seeing that 
he can be blessed both physically and through the mind ; 
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and the efforts to make him happy are incessant. What 
has geology discovered but that all the changes which the 
earth has undergone have bee^^ for its improvement, to 
render it more fit for the habitation of man ? Day and 
night come to him at their appointed hours to remind him 
alternately of labour and rfest; and both labour and rest 
are but variations of blessedness as absolutely wanted as 
pleasure itself. The normal action of the senses is in fact 
nothing but enjoyment; it is only when they are over- 
indulged that they cloy. On the positive side, therefore, 
there is nothing but happiness : the constitution of animal' 
life is enjoyment; pleasure is the normal exjnession of 
sensation, pain its liability only. Tlie intention of tho 
Creator, therefore, throughout His design is benevolent. 
The existence of pain and evil in the world will be separ- 
ately accounted for ; it is sufficient for our purpose here to 
note that that is no qualilication of the love of God. 

Creation is the manifestation of God’s love ; but not of 
His love only, but also of His purity. Is this assertion 
startling ? It would be so if the common dogma ^rerc true* 
that there^^is nothing in life but vice, that virtue does not 
exist but in name. We assert, on the contrary, that a 
large amount of virtue, in germs at least, exists in the 
world ; that the normal character of the soul is virtuous, 
though it is of course liable to vice. Where is the mind 
so utterly hardened that does not vjtsh to be holy, that 
does not strive to be holy, that ever gives up the struggle 
for improvement hopelessly? ‘Not yet^ is indeed our 
frequent reply to calls for final purification ; we wish to 
defer the task slothfully : but no one, not even the worst 
reprobate, says — ‘ Never.’ This, we hold, to be a proof of 
God’s holiness. wt. 

But the best proofs of God’s character are the internal 
proofs. He who has given the sense of goodness to us, 
can He be wanting in goodness Himself ? He who has 
made us loving and kind, can He be w^anting in love ? 
He who has given us conscience, can He be aught but 
pure ? 
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From the attributes we have conceded to Him, we 
gather that God is all-perfect; and this impression is 
confirmed by all we se.^ around us. The moral perfec- 
tions of God are reciprocally connected. If you allow one, 
you concede all. Power first existed ; further expansion 
must be taken as a proof of wisdom ; further still, of good-* 
ness, justice, and mercy. They are only^thc gradual and 
successive developments of an eternal principle. We have 
reasoned ourselves to this admission in the first instance, 
and then confirmed the evidence of reason by the inborn 
promptings of the mind. The latter evidence is perhaps 
the best, and there is no doubt that tlie soul in us, which 
we do not understand, assures us unmistakably that the 
soul of tlie universe is all-perfect. The savage paints God 
in brighter colours than he appropriates to himself ; and as 
wo advance in civilisation we change tlm ideal according to 
our development. We cannot conceive perfection ; neither 
nature nor revelation has enabled us to do so. Kevelatiou 
only repeats the words tliat nature puts into our mouths* 
Hut tlie demonstration is as conclusive as any moral 
demonstration can be that the fountain and root of all 
being, the fountain and root of all wisdom, the fountain 
and root of all goodness and love, must be all-perfect ; 
since the very existence of such a being establishes His 
completeness in all respects. 



(mAPTER IV. 

HUMAN LIFE. 

What is life ? Do we know anything about it ? If so, in 
what way ? 

The universe is instinct with life. The earth, the water, 
and the air are full of animated beings — both those we see 
with the naked eye, and those wliich tlie microscope 
reveals to us ; and it may be tliat not only the other 
planets and suns are so filled, but also the immensity that 
intervenes between them. Tliis, if so now, most probably 
has been so from the commencement. What vast numbers 
of beings then have lived and died ! And yet has not the 
mystery of life been even passably explained. Wo know 
not how it is imparted to us, nor how it is recalled. Ko 
revelation has thrown any light on the sul)ject, nor science 
penetrated the gloom that suiTOUiids it. It is easy to say 
Chat life is tlie result of organization, and death the result 
of disorganization. Such explanations are unmeaning and 
enigmatical. They do not elucidate the why and where- 
fore, the whence and whither, of existence. What wo want 
particularly to know is the purpose of life : it cannot be 
that it has none. 

This is an inquiry in which our sole guides are reason, 
the feelings, and conscience. We do not know what con- 
science is, any more than we know what life is : but we 
feel that we have such a thing in us — an innate sense of 
good and evil which does not mislead us. We also feel 
that we have a power in ‘as that enables us to distinguish 
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Tight from wrong, truth from falsehood ; and this we call 
reason, which also is a steady guide. And these two, with 
the feelings of the mindf which are spontaneous, help us 
greatly to understand what we are in the world for, and to 
what end we are hound. No hook-revelations —which are 
trustworthy so far only as they S,re reasonahle — assist us in 
our inquiry to tlie same extent. , 

Who is tlie lord of this earth? Man apparently ; for 
everytliing seems to have been given for his use, advan- 
tage, and enjoyment : and yet he feels that lie sits with 
the sword of Damocles suspended over him. The heasts 
and birds are differently constituted, and ap))reciate fully 
the paradise given to them. Their wants arc confined to 
physical food and physical pleasures, and these having 
been abundantly given are handsomely enjoyed. Their 
two most powerful instincts are liunger and lust, both of 
which are amply gratified. Who has ever seen an un- 
happy beast, bird, or insect, except under exceptional 
circumstances ? Tlieir position, unlike ours, seems to be 
one purely of comfort and i3leasure. They have no morality 
or immorality to tliiiik of, no doubt or remorse to trouble 
them. If there be sulfcrings even among them for which 
we see no recompense — and doubtless thraldom to man is 
one of them — that is probably the condition of their exist- 
•ence, their discipline — leading to some good not otherwise 
•attainable. What we sec plainly is that their general 
state on earth, unlike that of man, is one of happiness. 

But why cannot man enjoy his position similarly ? The 
natural world is surely as beautiful to him as to other 
•animals. Sleep after labour is full of sweetness to him ; 
food to tlie Iningry full of enjoyment ; soft odours, the 
warbling of birds, the moonlight, and the breeze of summer, 
•exhilarating to all. Pleasure comes to man through all 
the senses — the eyes, the cars, the nose, the imagination ; 
on land and water ; from every direction above and around 
him. The savage has his wants supplied, and they are few. 
The civilised man has nlso his wants supplied, or at least 
many ^ them. For his personal convenience are given 
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lands and livings, houses and gardens, silver and gold, meat 
and drink— sometimes in abundance, never very stintedly. 
But man feels that enjoyment is not the prime object of 
his existence ; the sword hanging over him makes it im- 
possible that it should be so. With all the good given to 
him he has less of enjoyment than the other animals ; more 
of discomforts also ; and, if we imagine that he has been 
made for either one or the other, his life appears but a 
chaos of contradictions. 

The position of man being so singular, we naturally 
conclude that his d(3stiny must be dilferent from that of 
the other animals. He stands in relief as it were to the 
rest of them. He alone can judge between right and 
wrong ; he alone has ideas of moral good and moral evil 
he alone has aspirations which the control of electricity 
and steam does not satisfy. He has mind besides instinct, 
— a mind made for progression. The beasts progress from 
birth to adult years, but not from generation to generation. 
The horse of to-day is the same as the horse that lived a 
thousand years ago ; but the school-boy of to-day walks 
burdened with the discoveries of Copernicus and Newton, 
with the studies of Socrates and Bacon. He has been pro- 
gressing irom ago to age ; but whereto ? The blessings of 
life are given to some of us— namely, good health, a cheerful 
disposition, and a mind at peace. Its evils are felt by 
^many more — namely, pains and diseases, discontent of 
mind, and miseries arising from losses, crimes, and conten- 
tions. But neither one nor the other detains us in the 
race. We are hurried through our felicities when we would 
rather linger over them, and dragged through our trials when 
we would fain avoid being exposed to them. On ! on ! We 
try in vain to stay the speed of the fleeting hours ; all 
our efforts are futile to break the strength of the current 
that whirls us forward. We are now surrounded by 
friends and relatives, anon left behind and solitary, then 
altogether deserted. What then is the purpose of this 
life ? Whither are we bound ? 

The reading of the enigma by reason and conscience is 
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that ' Life is a school * — a school for moral and spiritual 
training, every event in which is a lesson for our purifica- 
tion, all the elements around us our teachers. We see 
about us nothing but a Sollection of inexorable elements 
and powers, all of which however have certain duties to 
perform to further our advancqpient. liiclies and poverty, 
gaiety and sorrows, marriages and deaths, the ties of life 
bound or broken, are all lessons, not thrown out at random 
to us, but designed and appointed for our benefit and sal- 
vation. As a rule, we all value riches, greatness, and 
power; though intrinsically they can have no value wliat- 
ever, being akin, at best, to the thirst of fever which the 
supply of water docs not ([uench. Tliey are of value only 
if they teach us humility, and make us useful members of 
society. As a rule, we are afraid of poverty, distempers, 
and afflictions ; but in truth tliey are more valuable than 
wealth and greatness, as restraining and subduing our 
passions, teaching us lessons of gentleness and patience, 
and training us for the most difficult problems of existence. 
Have you been prosperous in life, my millionaire friend ? 
What have you learnt from your prosperity ? If pride and 
self-sufficiency only, your schooling has not terminated : if 
moderation, temperance, and generosity, you have learnt 
well. Have you been miserable in life, poor man ? What 
have you learnt from misery ? If envy and hardness of heart 
only, the lesson has been to no purpose : if fortitude, trust 
in God, and self-reliance, you have learnt well. Th^ 
greatest of lessons to acquire seem to be two only — namely, 
to suffer bravely, and to wear humbly. The one we derive 
from our afllictions, the other from prosperity. If we fail 
to learn these, then is human life vain to us ; our trial 
still further deferred. 

Lif6 then, wo Tindcrstand, simply as the trial of the 
mind; and it is the mind, we see, which gives its character 
to it. To the sorrowing man it seems gloomy, to the 
satiated man effete and tasteless, to tlie cheerful man 
clieerful, to the hopeful man hopeful, to the pure-minded 
man pure, to the joyful joyous, 4o the good good. It is 
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tlie same creation upon which the eyes of all are fixed ; 
hut the aspect it bears to them severally is different. The 
eye makes the beauty it looks upon, the ear its own melody, 
the heart what confers beauty and gladness to it. There 
are no blessings which the mind may not convert into the- 
bitterest evils, no trials wlv'cli it may not transform into 
the greatest blessings. Our trials are constant; their 
purpose one. If we benefit by them then is not life vain. 
The bliglit, the void, the blank in it, that we complain of, 
is all in ourselves. If we kindle the life in us and do our 
duty manfully, the darkest phase of life will not be utterly 
dark to us. 

Man’s position in life is work. All the other animals 
find their need provided for them, and have only to seek 
for the replonishmcnt of tlieir wants. Man alone must 
labour to get tlieni satisfied. A nature with higher ends, 
tlian indolent re})ose and irrest)onsiblo indulgence has been 
given to him, and work is its ])roper element : work, not 
simply to supply his natural but also Ihs moral wants, so 
that he might acquire the virtues with which his welfare 
is wound up. Every now and then, every petty incident 
of life calls for an act of self command, Avhile every second 
event perhaps calls for the exercise of calmness, or candour, 
or modesty, or self-respect, or generosity. The mind must 
be well-trained to meet these calls as they arise, however 
sudden may be the emergency. In our humanity there is 
o. problem, the speculative solution of which is philosophy, 
its pmctical solution a good life. ' Forward ’ is the watch- 
word of existence, and growth of goodness and ificty 
the end to be attained. God has given natural piety to all, 
just as he has given natural reason to all — j)ossibly in 
greater or less degree. Man’s business is the culture of the 
portion he has received. The seed is in us ; the fielA is in 
our hearts : on whom does it rest to cultivate it but our- 
selves ? 

Amusements and pleasures men seek for naturally in the 
world ; and there is no reason why they should not. God 
lias not given us a wish ^too much, or a jiassion too many ; 
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and it does seem that He intended that we should enjoy 
them, enjoy them well and thoroughly, provided the enjoy- 
ment he such as can he indulged in with windows open. 
But reason demands that the senses ho not perpetually 
clamorous. Besides the gratification of our appetites there 
are apparently other and more important duties devolving 
on us. There is the mind to cultivate, the soul to train, 
the heart to purify; and these duties must' not he lost sight 
of in the round of our pleasures, or even of our worldly 
avocations. Secular work is in most cases a necessity : 
God has not made us independent of it, and therefore we 
must work. But the beauty of God’s contrivance is this, 
that tlie daily labour apportioned to us can always he 
blended with the higher objects of our existence, with the 
final end of our being. In the shop, the scliool, the office, 
in our ovm houses, in tlie midst of our enjoyments and 
pleasures, we liave the same opportunities, the same advan- 
tages and disadvantages, the same temptations to work 
with, for improving our minds and purifying our nature 
as elsewhere, and there is no excuse therefore, for losing 
sight of the end while we are busy with the means. 

Man works; he amasses fortunes, or writes books, or 
sews cloths, or makes shoes : the work is all alike. But 
the work does not go with him when he departs from the 
world ; what goes wdth him is the impress of the work on 
liis mind. Iliches, power, fame, enrich not the mind if they 
do not give it the develoi^ment it requires. Our one great, 
need is expansion — more, and yet more, day by day. ‘ Give 
me riches, fame, and power,’ say we. ‘ But, no,’ says an 
overruling Brovidcuce ; ‘ you will not profit by them. Take 
wdiat you call the evils of life ; they will sanctify, expand, 
and invigorate all that is estimable in you.* Gold- and 
silver, like everything else, are but means to an end. The 
carpenter is not richer for his tools, nor the rich man lor 
his money-bags. What 'proportion of men, real men of 
worth, have tlie rich turned out ? The true aristocrats of 
n{?furo are not those who have silver and gold, but, physi- 
cally, those who are healthy anci strong, and, mentally. 
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those who are wise and virtuous. All that we need seek 
for, therefore, is that which will best work out our destina- 
tion. The guides are in us : we have intelligence to judge 
of intellectual things, conscience to judge of moral things, 
affections to judge of domestic relations and everything 
affeotional, the soul for apiFoacliing nearer to God. WJiat 
is wanted of ns is action, the performance of our duties in 
our respective sf)lieres without running counter to a provi- 
dent God bent on achieving our salvation. 

What do the tattered rags of the beggar hide ? A human 
heart. And what the royal mantle of a prince ? A human 
heart only. The trials of both are absolutely the same. 
Good health to both is the effect of temperance, sobriety, 
and virtue ; a cheerful and contented mind the effect of 
goodness, kindness, and love ; peace, the attendant of 
charity and general good-w'ill. To both the evilf? of life are 
pains and diseases brought on by excesses and debaucheries; 
discontent of mind caused by envy, pride, impatience, or 
misdirected ambition; misery born of ill-nature, anger, 
malice, or strife. The scheme of Providence is to make 
both happy here and hereafter; and, in the case of botli, 
duty and happiness have been so interwoven that they 
cannot l)e true to the one without reaping the other. 

A good life carries with it its own reward; the mind has 
no happiness except through its intrinsic excellence. It is 
true that, like all animals, man also derives genial satisfac- 
,tion in appeasing his hunger and thirst; and tliat, unlike the 
other animals, the pleasure is greater to him when he can 
tickle his palate with dainty morsels and exquisite drink. 
33ut enjoyments of this sort are not filling, and cannot 
therefore he prized very highly. Sensual gratifications, 
the brutes enjoy in greater degree than man ; wealth, the 
dog watches more vigilantly in his heap of bones ; cunning, 
the fox displays it in higher degree. Delights and pleasures 
of this kind are delights and pleasures only to those who 
liave not been able to awaken their reason and conscience, 
and cannot last long. Pains, rottenness, and disease are 
the effects of lust an^ intemperance ; poverty and in- 
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solvency the consequence of pride, prodigality, and reck- 
lessness. The pleasures of the mind, on the contrary, grow 
and improve : parental, conjugal, and filial love increase in 
ardency by age ; justice, friendship, and humanity never 
cloy in their development ; purity of conscience is an un- 
failing source of felicity, and the best lifter-up of the head 
to all. '* 

What disturbs our equanimity most in life 6ire the 
apparent inequalities of the human lot ; though in reality 
the ine([ualities are not so great as we fancy them to be. 
It is almost impossible for us correctly to find out who lire 
the really happy, who the really miserable; wlio the really 
good,'* and who the really wicked. IIow then can we 
determine if our positions in life are really unequal or 
not ? In point of fact, things are more impartially balancied 
than tlujy appear ; absolute, inequality is an exceptional 
case. j:\s a rulcj, life is a system of checks and balances: 
no blessing comes without a drawback to it ; no calamity 
without a corresponding compensation. The? great and 
most fretjuent mistake is that which apx>raises the highest 
as the hax)X)iest state. An inversion of reasoning v'ould be 
more accurate : the hap])iest state, whichever it be, ought 
to be xu’ized Jis the highest ; and often a state of compara- 
tive j)overty is Ibund to be hxr ha^quer than a state of com- 
jiarative affluence. In reality, our wants are not niany. 
Wc suffer more from our desires than our actiuil necessities. 
But all our desires are not wholesome ; and very oiten our^ 
failures, which we count as disadvantages, are really of 
advantage to us, as leading to greater contentment and 
felicity. 

‘ He that needs least,' says Socrates, ‘ is most like the 
gods who need nothing.' Do wc understand this ? ‘ I 

was hax)py/ you will liear many admit ; ^ I hope to be 
happy,' is the aspiration of many more : but ^ I am hax)i:)y,' 
is the admission of none. Why is it so ? Sim j)ly, because 
we would fain have more than we actually stand in need 
of. It is man that makes his life unhappy ; unhax)X)y by its 
nature it is not. If the most miserable man will draw up 
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an inventory of his blessings, and tlien an inventory of Ids 
wants, he will find that lie has more of tlio former than of 
the latter. If we only knew how little otliers enjoy their 
seeming advantages, which make ns so envious, tlicre would 
be much less of lieartburning in the world tlian tliere aetn- 
ally is, and nineh grcjater content. The servant envies liis 
master ; oftener the master has greater cause to envy his 
servant,'* at least in respect to particular advantages. 
Obscurity has, no doubt, its drawbacks ; but a great name 
lias often many more, a.s every famous man has ordinarily 
many rivals and many enemies. Iversons of biiih, riches, 
])OWcr, and talents arii not necessarily ha])picr than Inimblc'r 
men ; there is no real reason to envy them : and, wlieii wo 
do envy them, we only create an anguish where there 
originally was none. The good in life in our portion we 
look upon as our due, and receive without aeknowhutg- 
mciit. only fire up when w(‘. receive evil, as if it was 

sent to us and us alone. Those who aar*. able to v(' 
botli cheerfully, understand anti appreciate huiuau life 
best. 

Tluaa* lias been at all times jiast, and there ])r«.)l)ahly 
will be at all times to e.omt*., two sorts ol' nuag brt^adly 
divided as tlie, good and the bad, the godly and the un- 
godly. grow tares in tlu^ field as W(‘ll as wlieat, and 

lh(?y grow togethei* np to the lairvest — the liarvest of deatli. 
We do 11(4 know if tliey are parted even after death ; it is 
‘'possible tliat they are nut. Ihit tliis we know, that nom* 
are so bad in lift'. Init that tlicy have some good in them, 
and that, if tliey oidy attempt it, anti if further time for 
such atteiiijOt be available to llieni, even the tares may 
become wlieat b<4*ore they art) finally gatliered. Tiie 
capacity of bt'eoming better is inlieronb in man. ‘T am,’ 

‘ T ought,’ ‘1 can,’ ‘I will,’ are worths wliicYi man alone can 
say, and the saying of which distinguishes him from the 
lower animals ; and, as (lod must love all Ilis creatures, 
there can be no doubt that every endeavour man makes to 
improve himself is sure to be assisted by Him. ‘ Never 
desjialr ’ ought therefore, to be our distinguishing motto 
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in life. Why should the greatest sinner be utterly hope- 
less ? 

^W^e frecj^uently liear it said tliat.jnau is sinful by nature : 
but, in fact, he is not so. His constitution is ai^t for virtue ; 
sin is the depravation and abuse of it : nothing makes him 
miserable but the misuse of his advantages. Even when 
utterly depraved, man is never antagonistic to virUie. He 
does not hate justice as justice, truth as truth, benevolence 
as benevolence. He admires them wliile he violates them. 
He fires up when another’s inicpiity is referred to. God 
therefore (tid not frame us wrong. He has only saddled 
us witli an additional responsibility wliicdi .He has not 
assigned to otlier creatures. Man alone of all His crea- 
tures OM the earth can sin. The tiger slays ruthlessly, the 
serpent stings treacherously;, the wrath of the bear is un- 
governable ; but tlTey act u].)on their instincts and sin not. 
Man acts with reason and conscience to hel]) him, and 
, hence arises his peculiar responsibility. Hut Ho that has 
imposed the responsibility on us must, and does, help us 
to do justice to it. We have only to gird u]) our loins and 
‘ screw onr courage ’ lor success, however much the odds 
against us may be. There is darkness against the paths oi' 
all of us ; difficulties in5ui)erable to our own exertions ; 
anxious and fearful troubles ; pains, alllictions,and sorrows: 
but there is often, veiy often, at our greatf'st e.vtremity, a 
direct interventi(m of Providence for our relief. Our 
greatest needs are not seldom met by means we never dream 
of; and from great crimes we ai-e at times deterred by hin- 
drances we never calcuhitc. This establishes the govern- 
ment of God. He uses giuieraJ laws where Jiotliing more 
is re([uired ; but, where tlu)se laws lail to secure a par- 
ticular end, He luost certainly can and does interfere with 
them to insiife the specific purpose to be attained. The 
experience of that man must be very little indeed that ha - 
not discovered that very often thoughts come into our 
minds and incidents take jdace which cannot be purely 
‘ accidental V and what arc these but especial acts of 
grace '? 


28—2 
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This life, then, Avith an ever-wakeful God superintending 
its working, is not a bad life for us after all. We under- 
stand it as the first apportiinity given to us for the attain- 
ment of excellence; an opportunity variegated by a 
considerable share of liappiness, though touched also with 
a shade, sometimes a deep shade, of misery. ‘As a rule, 
childhood is happy, youth is happy, labour, honest labour, 
is happy, rude health is liappy, there is deep satisfaction; in 
manhood, peace in old age. Each of the stages is, indeed, 
also liable to misery ; but misery €ai)parently is not their 
normal condition. The eye opens on a world of beauty 
and loveliness ; tlie ear hears tones and voices tliat hll the 
heart with rapture ; tlie angel of gladness is all around iis. 
If the angel of affliction be there too, turn not aw/ay from 
him, for without liim the whole scheme of love would 
perhaps be iTustratcd. 

With all its evils life is a blessing to all of us ; and the 
best proof of this is that no one wishes to die. It is not ^ 
simply the dread of something after d(‘ath that binds man 
to life, but an innate love for life itself. Misery makes a 
greater imj)ression on us than hapjuness, l)ecause misery is 
not the normal condition of our existence; our happy days 
pass unnoticed simply because tliey arc so many ; we do 
not give sufricient attention to our blessings, which are 
constant, but run off to see the occasional ruins and wrecks 
about us ; the times of calamity are the mile-stones by 
which we count progress, but only because as a rule life is 
a good and gracious boon. It lias good for the good, virtue 
for the faithful, victory for the valiant ; and we feel God, 
not only as the cause of these bounties, but as the dis- 
penser of them. Why do we shudder at death ? Eecause 
life, we find, is not, with all its trials and misfortunes, 
altogether unpalatable to us, while of death we know very 
little indeed for certain. Reason tells us that death can 
bo nothing more than liberation or relief ; but that very 
reason tells us that to live and endure adversity is more 
heroic than to seek relief in death. • 

Life is short, and we love it so that we are constantly 
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complaining of its briefness. But, if Broviilenoe has made 
it short, let it pass away. It is after all but the traveller’s 
passage, and demands no more than his passing thoughts and 
affections, not his ultimatcattachmant. Only be it passed in 
the ways of duty, in the exercise of wisdom and benevolence, 
with watchfulness : in a word,brief as it is, let it be well spent, 
so that the direct object of it may not* be missed. If it 
carries us one step forward towards the end, tlien shall we 
not have borne its burdens and miseries in vain. It is not 
possible for God to fail in his intents in any respect ; and 
if we do not find man in this life to be exactly what God 
wished him to be, it is only because God did not intend 
tins Vorhl to be the final theatre for working out His 
scheme. In the long-run ' man will and must be exactly 
what God wished him to be. All he has to do here is not 
to thwart the consummatipn of that scheme by pulling 
against it. An unwilling liorse necessarily ntakes his own 
journey long. 



CHArTEK V. 


OUli DUTIES. 

The idea of God correctly formed makes it comparatively 
easy for us to understand the duties expected of us. If 
God bo wise^ pure, s^od, and loving, it is surely not 
difficult to understand tliat we should love Him, submit to 
His dispensations, and obey His dictates with cheerful 
loyalty. ‘ Hut how are you to know His dictates to obey 
them ?' triumpliantly asks the Christian or the Vedantist. 
* Where do you find any expression of His will (‘xeept in 
the 7?/ Wc and the UpmushadsP Our reply is as before, 
that the laws of God are broadly written on evtuy page of 
nature, and tliat none but the blind or reprol)ate can mis- 
read them. AVhat do you want to know i What do the 
Bihle and the Veds teacli you that you do not find expressed 
as forcibly in nature ? Are not the d'en (Commandments 
to be seen in every object around us 'i Did not the good 
and the pious know of them in the past, and observe them, 
before either the Bible or the VaU were generally known ? 
Are tliey not now understood by the good and the pious 
in jdaces wliere Christianity and tlie otlier book-religions 
have not 2)enetrated ? If the duties of life were only to 
be read in the pages of tlie BdAe, or tln^ Kordn, or the 
Veds — if they were only to be learnt in churches, mosques, 
and sum/ijes — wdiat jiced was there for reason and con- 
science being given to us ( No ; morality is not in this or 
that system of religion, but it is established in nature and 
in man. It has only to be called forth and exercised. 
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u\s L^ood liealtli is the law of nature and ill-health its per- 
version, so action according to nature is morality, o])pose(l 
to it immorality. What is true is that we do not all read 
nature with the same eye, any more than we all read hot)k- 
revelations in tlie same sense. But the page of nature 
before us is one; and in nature and kind the lessons we 
derive from it are one ; though possibly* not one in form 
in evc«*y instance. The variations in form, howcY^r, can- 
not matter much. What God can recpiire of us is simply 
the performance of our duti(‘.s as they are made plain to us. 
Cliristianit^ lias labelled thi.^ triitli by asserting that, 
‘ Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be 
recjiiiTed and tlie reverse must necessarily bcj equally 
true, tliat to whomsoever less is given, from liim less will 
be recefved. 

If we accept God then, afithe first of our benefactors, as 
all Nature says He is, the very first of our duties naturally 
is tlie love of God ; we had almost said to the exclusion, but 
we .more advisedly correct ourselves by saying, to the 
inclusion of all other duties. The knowledgci of tliis 
truth is the same in all minds, at least at the outset, 
though it may be that it is not well sustained in many. 
The goodness of God is so manifest that it is more difficult 
not to understand it than to undeistand it aright, and 
where is the savage; tliat docs not understand it at all ? 
Amid all the contrivances and resources exhibited in the 
universe nothing is more marked, 11101*0 simjile to under- 
stand, than the unceasing and unfailing supply of food 
provided for the innumerable myriads of life with wliich 
it abounds, though that food has to bo supplied in different 
ways to different kinds of existences. Witli aiiimid lile to 
eat is to be happy, and everything conduces to tlu; supply 
of this need — light, heat, mechanism, and the elements. 
The intent is iialpablc that no one shall ])erish from lack 
of food; for tlie iidinitude of life around us there is an 
immensity of supply; even in tlie burning deserts of 
Arabia the camel finds the acacia to subsist upon. The 
.siipplv indeed is so great that we are almost startled at the 
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waste we see around ns ; though in point of fact we know 
that there is no waste in creation. Does any parent so 
lavishly iwovide for his children ? The most beautiful 
provision for our education is instinct, which not only 
believes without proof, but against proof. Is tliere any 
lack of it ill the^ universe ? For man whose life is not 
bestial, who has other aspirations than inero eating and 
sensual •gratifications, we see a tliousand substances and 
properties created, with an adaptation so exact that it is 
impossible to misread the intention. If it liad been dilfi- 
cult to cstablisli these truths from tlui pages of nature, it 
might liave been difficult to understand that love and 
allegiance to God are due from us. But, as the case stands, 
not to appreciate such obligation seems to lie simjdy ini- 
possilile. 

But what is love of God ? Glow are, we to exhibit it % 
We cannot love God personally, as wo love wife and 
children, father and motlier, brotiuu' and sister, for He has 
no personality to love. Is it difficult to understand from 
the pages of nature and from the teachings of reason and 
conscience, tluit the love of God is sinipl)^ tlie love of 
virtue, the love of goodness, and th(» love of triitli ; that is, 
tlie love of tliose of His attributes by which we best 
apjueciate Him ? If we really love (iod we can only 
prove that love for Him by endeavouring to please Him ; 
and ill what way can we please Him but by furthering 
His purposes, by meeting Him half way, as it were, in the 
accomplishment of His intents ? Why is God not seen? 
Probably because if He were seen He could not test our 
love. Cfod is a spirit, j)ure even to purity, having no 
earthiness about Him. Our love for Him, tlnuefore, if 
sincere, woidd necessitate the throwing oil" of our earthi- 
ness that we might the sooner be able To <,see Him in 
purity. The love of God necessarily comprehends every 
other duty that we can think of ; all acts, exercises, and 
discipline of the mind, will, and affection towards Him. 

The string of duties usually added to the love pf God are : 
fear of and trust in Him, honour and respect for Him, and 
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cicloriitioii of Him j n.ucl rcjisoii cind conscioncG explain tlie 
sense in wliicli these duties are to be rendered. The fear 
of God cannot mean trepidation, for He is a loviup; and 
not a stern Father to Us : it must necessarily mean such a 
regard for Him as will keep us away from sin, such a 
feeling for Him as will prevent us from displeasing Him. 
The trust in Him can similarly mean only such a strong 
attachment for Him as will enable us to bear wi^h equa- 
nimity the inequalities and disax^pointments of life. We 
seldom understand why His dispensations are, at least 
seemingly,. unequal : we should^ry our best to remedy the 
inequalities if we can ; but, failing in tliat, our next best 
cours(?is to reconcile ourselves to them, fully believing that 
the God whom we see to be so kind and good to us in 
everytldng will always do what is best for us, even though 
we may not understand liis acts in every instance. So 
.also, honour jirid resj^ect for, and adorjition of God do not 
mean the deference whicli a servant sliov’s to liis master, 
• or a liireling to the i)6i*son who hires him, but to read 
God’s ways correctly, obey the dictates of reason and con- 
science witli fidelity, and submit to the castigations in- 
dieted by Him with x)idience, if not witli cheerfulness. 
We refer to the last particularly as perhaps the greatest of 
all our virtues : it iiiixilies implicit reliance on God at the 
liour of our greatest tribulation ; reliance on wusdom of 
which the proofs about us are abundant. He knows what 
Ho gives and refuses : w^c do not. We repine to siic what 
want given to others, but denied to us : we liave to recon- 
cile ourselves to the conviction dictated by reason that 
what suits others may not he equally suitable to us, and 
that of this God is the best, the only judge. 

The love of God therefore implies, as wci have said, all 
the duties collectively which w e o\vc to Him ; and, simi- 
larly, the second grand division of our duties is comprised in 
the love of our kind, which embraces all the duties Ave owe 
upon the eartli. The love of God and the love of man are, 
in fact, produced by the same temper of mind, the former 
being the foundation of the latter \ and truly docs the 
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Bible say tliat 'on these two hang all the law and the 
prophets/ Man knows both tliese duties by intuition. 
We do not know if other animals liave any similar feelings. 
If they have, they too ^nust liave a moral life whicli may 
or may not be distinct from ours. Our code is based on 
conscience, whicli says distinctly what we should do, and 
what not. After that reason takes up the problem and 
works it out, and after tliat again experience, not thv3 least 
ini])ortaiit teacher of all. The child stumbles and learns 
to walk, Inirns his linger and avoids tire; and to men, simi- 
larly, sin and ])ain are but. the stumble and the, fire which 
liurt only to teach. The lessons are invariably the same. 
Who does not know, or being told does not admft, that 
every virtue resolves itself to one or other of the two grand 
divisions — the lov(i of (lod and the love of man ? ' 

Wo have said that the lo*ve of (U)d is not a ])ersonal 
love; nor does the love of man bear that character. The 
love of (h)d is t he love of Goodness and Truth ; and, simi- 
larly, the love of man implies bearing with our neighbours ” 
and doing good to them, to such extent as may be practi- 
(•al)le lor us. An isolated being has no ethical sense, for 
he does not ikhhI it. Moridity begins witli social life, and 
is also best tested by it. There arc various kinds of men 
in the world : some are proud, others immoral, others 
covetous, others unjust. Our inward monitor tells us 
that our duty to all is (he same; we must love all in 
charity and peace ; our benevolence and beneficence must 
be constant, habitual, and universal. Oodhas made; nothing 
in the wairld in vain, or to be idle ; every ])art is made to 
minister to the good of the whole according to the powers 
and virtues given to it; and, as lie Himself is unremitting 
and incessant in His care and well-doing for us, even so mus t 
we try to act to the best of our power towards each other. 
The love of man is the basis of practical virtue ; to spread 
happiness around us is our hai)piness ; no one can do a 
good deed without feeling himself the happier for it. In 
an utilitarian world it is no slur on the economy of nature 
that the ultimate basis of every praiseworthy act is self- 
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gain. But the act implies great sacrifices, for it implies 
patience and long-suffering; mildness, kindness, and 
beneficence; absence of envy, rashness, and over- hastiness; 
total negation of vanity and self^pride. Xo man can 
make such sacrifices without benefit to himsell’. 

What is religion beyond this : namely, Vjcing and doing 
good, to the best of our power? And* for this exercise 
wliat tlieatre can be better than this world, our cotvse and 
common world, with all its cares and temptations, its tights 
and rivalries, its ever-busy and absorbing avocations ? 
Our virtues are justice, truth, sincerity, self-denial, gentle- 
ness, forbe.'iranee, and purity. No man can Ixi tliorougiily 
])rofici«nt in any of them without the activii tussle of life. 
The book of nature s[)eaks of no sucli thing as salvation 
through* Christ, or any body else ; but it doiis speak of 
work, toil, eilbrt, character, *gradu.‘il development of the 
mind and feelings, gradual ac(|uisition of tlie purification 
that saves, ft is the plodding workman, tlie bustling man 
• in ollice, the active artisan, the whh.'-awake tradesman, 
who is called upon to exercise these virtues. The coiillict 
of life is ill fact given to man. for no other end ; a religious 
life means a life of usefulness in its broadest sense. Take 
a long breath and a deep breath ; do full justice to the 
body, the senses, and even the passions ; but use Cod’s 
means only to tlie jnirposes of Cod, tliat is, for your own 
iinproveiueiit. Live a brave, manly life ; always at work 
in your calling, but always making true use of the means 
to the final end. Wealtli has its duties and its instruc- 
tions ; poverty teaches labour and self-denial; the fortunate 
speculation, the disap])ointed hope, Iiave each their re- 
spective teachings. All these divide themselves into the 
two main parts of negative and positive virtue ; negative, to 
do harm to no oije, positive, to do every good in one s power. 

By the laws of nature it is the interest of every man to 
act well. Says conscieiuic lo us : ‘ Be cliaste, he temperate, 
be laborious;’ aiul experience invariably shows that the 
breach of these instructions is punished by ailments. 
Says conscience again: ‘ Be Just, true, and merciful; and 
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experience leaches us, bitterly indeed, tliat tlie departures 
from these iiislnictious carry tlieir own punishment with 
them. Even in that wliich we understand best — namely, 
the making of money; — unjust gains we find are of the 
nature of leaven ; they sour the whole lump, and bring 
down curses on all the possessions of a man, lawfully or un- 
lawfully acqiiiied ; wliile the little competence acquired 
in righfeonsness continues much longer tlian muchrgreatei 
wealth ae(|uired in unrighteousness. The connection is so 
perfect, the penalties attached to evil-doing follow so 
regularly, tliat no one of any experience can possibly 
mistake the instruction. Nor are we really so sinful by 
nature as we are represented to be, that to rejeot such 
instructions summarily should be natural to us. Immor- 
ality is abliorreiit to the standard of natural reason, so 
long as it has not lieen ])ervevted by crime or lawlessness; 
man by nature is only liable to vice/ not given up to it. 
At all events, the stereoty2)ed ethics of book-revelations 
cannot add force to such instructions. TIkj sum-total of» 
our duties, as read them in nature, is this : What we 
understand the Deity to be, that must we attempt to be 
ourselves, though we can only imitate Him at a very 
respectful distance. Do we find Him just ? we must tiy 
to be as just as we can; do we lind Him pure ? we must 
try to approa(*h His purity as far as Jlesh and blood wdll 
permit; do we find Him good and kind? then must we 
try to be good and kind ourselves; and, as His virtues are 
not limited, we must not limit our well-doing. What is 
morality ? It is only that influence of nature which opens 
the heart to appreciate the concordance of the universe 
with a feeling that it alone shall not be a discordant atom 
in it. A longing to be at one with the rest of creation, 
which is called forth in us by nature, t^niches us all our 
duties fully ; and, the duties taught, we have? to act up to 
them. If we fail we lose the first opportunity given to us 
to win our spurs. We have to (/o ujy for final salvation ; 
if we choose to go doiun^ tlie ascent, vjhick inmt be 
achieved^ is necessarily deferred and delayed. 'We believe 
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however in this assurance, that it is nothin;^ but an oppor- 
tunity lost; that further opportunities arc! given to us. 
However had wc may seemingly he, our conviction is firm 
that we shall yet, all of us, he helped on to eventual 
happiness and purity in due course. The gnarled tree 
gives as valuable timlier to the workma» as tlie straight 
and unjgnarled trunk, though doubtless it gives him much 
greater trouble to shape it. In both cases, liowever, the 
tree must be sound, not rotten, to be of use ; and in our 
case too, the purity required for tinal happiness must bo 
attained. * 



CHAPTE?. VI. 

T!ii'; t.NTERirKmATi'; 

€. 

EvEiiY'i'iiiNc avouiid US images a spiritual life : the strong 
man that toils and the child that plays have l^lioughts 
beyond their labours and their occupations. The animal 
enters life r(‘ady clothed, jmwided witlonatiiral wea])ons of 
defencu', and armed with conscious instinct to seek food 
and sensual enjoyinents. This was its condition when tlie^ 
world began ; this is its condition now. Theiv lias been 
no progressivi' knowledge or M'isdom fui* it; and on lliest* 
premises we eonelude — perhaps erroneonsly — that this 
world is all to it. Ihit man’s position is not similar. He 
has to depend for snsteiiance and protection on otliers at 
the onts(‘t, and then on his own exertions. I le gets nothing 
ready-made for him ; and his aspirations are not limited to 
what he is alile to procure. He first lived in caverns, and 
now lives in Iionses; is physically weak, and yet more 
powerful than the tiger and tlie elo])haiit, more cunning 
tliaii the fox, more soaring than tlie eagle; lias progressed 
from invention to iiivontion, and from knowhidge to know- 
ledge. Hut these improvements do not bound his yearn- 
ings ; the world can give nothing to content him : the 
world then cannot he his final destination. The beasts of 
the field seem to l.)e satisfied with their lot ; but not man 
witli any, not even the savage. 

What is our experience of human life ? To some it is 
labour^ business, or activity ; to others pleasure, gain, or 
success; to ollicrs again, mere pain, loss, or disappoint- 
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ment. These last are not the least numerous ; they find 
in life nothing but trouble and uneasiness, energies wasted, 
unprofitable sadness, the result of plodding care. But 
through this labour, this success, and this disappointment, 
every little friction discovers a glimpse of inlinity to us, 
showing that we are of it and for it, and g.re only liiiulercd 
from it by some trifling screen that separates us. The 
mines -of J’otosi were discovered by tearing a biu^li from 
the mountain-side. Similarly is our immediate future 
hidden from us, hidden till death removes the bush that 
intervenes. . 

Man is formed of two parts — the boily wliicli is of the 
eartli o'artliy, and cannot tliink ; and tlie soul, which is the 
life of the body so long as it is encased in it, and alter that 
the real nian. Our knowledge of tlni soul is necessarily 
indelinite ; we caniyjt know jvnytliing apai t frojii its present 
connection with tlie body. In its juesent state wo find 
that it understands, wills, chooses, and refuses ; and we 
'inler that it has, by itself, the power to perform those 
acts. In governing the body it makes use of the forces of 
the body ; but the essential principle of volition, w(i feel, 
belongs to itself alone. When the body is no longer 
capable of i)ciforining its functions in the natural world 
corresponding to the thoughts and alfeclions of the soul, 
man dies, that is, tlie sjurit is separated from the corporeal 
frame, which has become usidess to it. The spirit which 
thought and directed lives, but no longer depeiuleiit on the* 
body, or clogged by any forces that heloiiged to it. It is 
not in our power to say what the actual condition of tlie 
liberated sold may bo. Wo iind in the natural world that 
everything — vegetation, animal life, the formation of the 
earth itself — begins with crudeness and gradually com- 
pletes itself to perfection, and this, we infer, must also be 
the order of the soul. Its separation from matter must 
tliereforc be to the spirit a step in advance. 

But wliero does the liberated soul ])roceeil to I To 
lieavcn at once, or to some intermediate state lor lurther 
pnrificatiou { t)n tliis point we can state ^nothing ])osl- 
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tively ; it would be presumptuous to do so, since it is not 
from knowledge. But, as the final purpose of God must be 
to make us eternally happy, and as this purpose can only 
be attained by the full accj^uirement of both goodness and 
purity, and as it is evident that the best of men do not 
attain them fully in this world, the inference is irresistible 
that the spirit after liberation wanders tlirough a middle 
state, in dilfcrent grades of development, those oiily ex- 
cepted, if any, which arc able to attain the unison of purity 
and goodness at once. Our present life certainly deter- 
mines our state in the next ; but for all of us the next 
may not be the final state. We do not leave this world 
iully prepared for eternal life ; it is doubtful if even the 
very best do so ; and unless we arc fully lit for it we can- 
not be admitted into it. ^ 

The drowning man may bo saved by a plank or a rope, 
and such is the salvation that Christianity offers to us. 
But the position of humanity is not that of the drowning 
man, for it is .a general, and not an exceptional position.* 
All nature tells us that we must strike out and gain th(^ slion?. 
The design in respcict to us is manifestly one of gradual 
elevation through higher and higher moral grades, till all 
that is crude and imperfect in us is perfected and matured. 
It necessarily iiuYdies the universality of liiial salvation. 
But that salvation must he attained, not merely given. 

The jiresent condition of our nature scai’cely permits us 
to liv(3 sucli a, ])uro life as would entitle us to tliis salvation 
at once. Our bodies are frail, mortal, and coiTU])tible ; 
reipiiring meat, drink, and enjoyment to su})port them. 
The virtues and necessities of a spiritual life being neces- 
sarily diiierent, mnst rerpurc a dilfcrent sphere of trial for 
tlieir full development; the absence of an anim»'" ‘ j seems 
almost indispensable to that developmeiif. in its fulness; 
and till there is such development there can be no ad- 
mission to unalloyed bliss. Sensualists and worldlings can 
be converted, bettered, and improved in this life ; the slaves 
of pleasure may be awakened by reason ; the lusts of the 
flesh may be avoided and jiartially coinpiercdT. But still 
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cannot man here bo fully purified, for tlic llesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and uncleanness to some extent is un- 
avoidable. Our souls, we feel, are ]nade for holiness and 
truth; they would choose no (Jther enjoyment if they 
were not enslaved, clogged, and burdened by the flesh. 
As Christ Himself says, ‘ Tlie spirit imjecd is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.* The soul bent God- ward is untiring in 
its exertions to purify itself, but still cannot it bf- 
purified in this life; and as God is pure and initpiity un- 
assimilable with Him, He can never be reconciled except 
to purity. He can be reconciled to sinners, Imt not to sin. 
Til ere fore to be saved it is essential that sin should be 
burnt up. So far as our knowledge therefore extends, a 
belief in an intermediate spiritual life seems to be the only 
solution of tlie difficulty. Our life on earth is given to 
train, not the body, but the^ spirit, for its eventual destiny. 
This training, we see, is not completed here. It may br 
that there are appliances in subsequent existences to coni- 
• plete it. Tlirougli liow many such existences tlie trial 
may be continued it is not given to us to know ; but w( 
feel that it must be continued till it is completed to per- 
fection : and this all nature indicates is the sclieme o: 
God. 

All our inquiries only bring us to the verge of tlii.^ 
world, when we part for the world unknown. lUit the 
condition in which we part from this world convince? 
us that tlierc must be receptacles in tlie next for every 
differing grade of development for further expansion. 
God meant virtue to be progressive, nor virtue alone but 
intellect also ; both to be perfected by trial and struggle. 
Step bw.‘g3p is the law of nature ; the spirit mounts highei 
and Ingseb after every conflict. Is the intellect that 
plays with the alectric flash and forces it to perform it? 
errands to stop there only ? Is the capacity for improviim 
the mind and ]:)urifying the heart exhausted in this life ? 

We do not see the end of development here; but it must 
have an end. For tliis creation we admire there must be 
a motive. *Ii God be perfect the inotivc must also l)c 
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perfect, and must seek to confer the highest degree of 
welfare on each created being. That perfect power will 
carry out its perfect motive to perfect consummation must 
be a truism. We see God everywhere as perfect cause, as 
perfect providence, as perfect power, as perfect wisdom, 
and it is not possible that His ])erfect motive should not 
perfectly fructify. Our connection with the world ends here; 
the soul* must therefore have a future s})here to right* itself 
in for its final destination. The battered man of the world 
has as much right to look out for that destination as he 
who professes to claim it tlirough tl)e Mllood of tlieLamb;* 
tlie liero of a thousand hard-fouglit struggles may surely 
hope for it as well as he who exh.ibits the pouncet-f)Ox of 
(liristianity as his passport to lieaven. Death, as we 
know it, comes ])robably only as a change in thoTorm of 
existence, and comes just whon such a^ change is needed. 
Man is so constituted tliat in yu'oportion as he verges to old 
age he verges again to infancy ; and in that state innocence 
and wisdom are, to a great extent, con joined : a state which *• 
must absolutely be the best to coininence a new existence. 
The dying sinner may look to man to be (leforincd and ofieii- 
sive ; Init beneatli the outward cover the ])ower of truth 
and purity may have commenced to Idossom ; and it is only 
a natural intV-rence that tliere is a spliere tor the blossom to 
expand in. Why nip it in the bud to tlirow it into hell ? 

Our ])resent life tlien is most prol)ably but our iiifant- 
ychool, wliere tlie training is merely ])re])aratoiy. AVe se(3 
that the training is not completed here ; the results, in 
iact, far from being complete, are actually perplexing. 
Tliere must be at least another school, therefore — probably 
several schools — for us to complete our training in. The 
Original ('ause of all things must jiroduce ultimates to 
correspond with its own nature, to give effect to its wishes. 
If God bo perfect, the end must be perfect; if God be holy, 
the end must be holy ; if God be good, the end must be 
good. There cannot be two ends— good and bad, unless 
we believe that there can be two Gods — ( Jod the good, and 
God the wicked. The divisions of humanity here arc 
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three : the saint, the sinner, and the reprobate. It is 
barely possible that the saint may be saved immediately 
after death, For the sinner there must be further trial in 
a life where there arc less temptations to unholiness than 
in this ; and, though the lesson may be considered dan- 
gerous, our conviction is firm that the« reprobate will not 
he given up, for God is good and one. 

Then why is future life hidden IVom us % '(Vho can 
answer that question ? We do not know the character of 
that lifc^, and perhaps man in the flesh would not compre- 
hend it <5vcn if he knew it. What if the intermediate 
worh.]^ fur us he a spirit-world ? The knowledge of such a 
world would necessarily be above our comprehension in 
our present condition, tied down as we are with material 
emnimhrnnces. In fact, in our ])rcseiit condition, even 
the thought of it is fraught* with fear to us, and only from 
our ignorance. Man feared the eclipse and the comet in 
past ages ; even tin* voice oi* the storm, the glance of the 
lightning, and the shock of the cartluiuako caused alaim 
to him. With knowledge our fear of these has vanished; 
but of spiritual life wc know nothing yet, and even to 
think of it very unduly taxes our judgment. Ihit because 
we do not sec it, nor know of it, nor can think ot it, that 
is no reason for disbelieving in its existence. Many insects 
do not see man from the imperfection of their vision, and 
man, from similar causes, would not see spiritual beings 
even if he were surrounded by them. He might know thefii 
if an additional sense were given to him for the purpose, 
that is, if rrovidence wished him to know them ; and, since 
we do not possess such a faculty, it is evident that I’rovi- 
dence does not Arish that we should know them. 

Man is ignorant of his own spirit. Is it a Avonder then 
that lie is iimbfe to intrude into the spirit-world I But 
the belief in that Avorld has been almost universal even 
from the remotest times. We have had peris, angels, 
demons, spirits, and ddnavas thrust upon us from the very 
dawn of history; and stories of the same nature are 
reported constantly to the present day, not* only as parts 
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of a nice speculation, but of a theory widely entertained. 
Tlie accounts of apparitions are frequent, though what 
their connection with this world is, we may not compre- 
hend. We do not wish to believe that they are constantly 
going uj) and down, seeking whom to devour, for our faith 
in God's providenGc is so great that we think that to be 
absolutely impossible ; but, at different times and from 
different directions, evidence has been pouring uj)on us 
from respectable eye-witnesses, which does not admit of 
being rejected, the whole tendency of wliicli is to strengthen, 
not only the possibility, but the actuality of the ‘existence 
of such beings. If they have any connection at aH with 
us, it must be a permissive one. As God's stewards the 
good spirits may be around us to Iielji us through our 
difficulties; and, in the same manner, pennissively, bad 
angels may be at work about us as executors of (iod’s 
judgment. ]>ut in neither case is there any particular 
reason for us to dread them ; and, ])resumal)ly, all spirits 
must be mainly busy witli their own concerns, and not 
with ours. 

Tliis is spiritualism as we \inderstand it. If it be not 
unreasonable to believe in it, it would follow in the nature 
of things for the spirit-world to contain both good and bad 
spirits, just as the natural world contains both good and 
bad iiien. As a rule we do not believe that any one can 
be admitted into final haijpincss immediately after death, 
e'ither by his good deeds, or by mercy, or by faith. Xo 
one leaves the world in such a state of purity as to be able 
to claim final good on such grounds. Mercy only means 
the interest God takes in conducting us to eventual salva- 
tion, not the prompt condonation of our offences the moment 
we cry out, ‘Lord ! have i)ity on us.' Those are led on by 
mercy who do not live in evil. Those wlio* live in evil 
cannot expect to be saved, and must be differently tried 
for the abaiidonraciit of evil. The good spirits would thus 
be undergoing further trial for complete purification ; the 
evil spirits for retrieving their lost opportunities. There 
is no improbability in the idea of the infinite space l)efore 
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us being peopled by them — peopled more thickly j^erhaps 
tlian tlie world we inhabit. Tlic variety in the invisible 
world would necessarily be greater, not less, than the variety 
in the visible world. UnhampereVl by a clod of earth, all 
the souls liberated from this globe that have not attained 
tlic climax of purity may, in the spirit-^^voiid, be exercising 
their several virtues, or mortifying their several vices, 
apart from each otlier, and actuated by distinct feelings 
and forces. They are all invisible to us, and working 
invisibly; we neither perceive them nor the way of their 
working,* except wlion, to servo some particular purpose of 
the Deity, they are made visible to or sensible by us. We 
do not want more intimate connection witli them, for W(» 
are tethered to a material mechanism, to which such con- 
n(‘ction would not be beneficial. Ihit nothing deters us 
from giving place, to them ih our reasoning, since our present 
existence witliout some such solution seems to l.)e un- 
meaning and contradictory. 



CHArTEK VII. 

GOOD AND F.VIL. 

We caimot infer tlie Infinite, and, not being able to do so, 
cannot explain the wliy and wlicreforc of cverythyig we 
find in tlie world. Ileason and conscience arc very safe 
guides, l)ut they do not unraver all tlie enigmas around us ; 
and we conclude tliat it is not intended that we should be, 
able to solve every jn-oblem in life. Looking about onr 
littl(3 sphere from different stand-])oints, we come to deci- 
sions on diverse points almost diametrically opj^osed to 
each other. We are so differently constituted that even tlie 
good tliat has been given to us is not in every instaiu'e 
fully appreciated : how then shall we know what (wil is ? 

There are ])hilosophers of the age who spi.aik with con- 
tempt of the pleasures of existence, and represent the 
world as being radically and necessarily bad ; and not a 
feV ui’ge that pleasure is only a negative feeling — namely, 
the absence of pain. The pleasures of health are com- 
prised, they say, in the absence of diseases, the pleasures of 
youth in the absence of age, the ])leasures of freedom in 
the absence of slavery, the pleasures of wealth in tlie 
absence of poverty. The world, far from being the best, is 
with them the worst of all conceivable worlds, life being 
regarded as a continual struggle for existence, with the 
certainty of lioing beaten in the end. Any attempt to 
balance tlie [ileasurcs of life only proves to them that pain 
is much the larger factor. Domestic happiness is illusion ; 
tlie care and trc^ible of children far outweigh the pleasures 
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they afford; work is misery; they find nothing but 
anguish in every sphere of life. 

i ortiinately, this view of life is not the common one. 
Independent of utility there is a* considerable amount of 
onjoyment or happiness in life, wliicli is not generally 
ignored. As compared with the lower animals, the sensual 
])leasures of man are doubtless smaller in degree ; but still 
are tliey pleasures to those who accept them Us such. 
Almost the sole happiness of the brute creation consists in 
an ample supply of Ibod, and, as there is abundance of thrs 
in the woidd, the evils they sulfer bear no proportion to the 
good.^ Even in man’s cjise the good things of life very 
much outnumber the evil tilings that beset him, and it 
cannot be gainsaid that lie derives full en joyment from the 
former, feeling jiaiii only from exhaustion and surfeit. 
Food was a neccs,^ity to nirm, and had to ho supplied; but 
how is it supplied ? With a range of delicate variety that 
clearly testilies to the benelicence of flod. The superfluity 
is so great that its object cannot be mistaken. 'J’he eye of 
the eagle is more piercing than man’s, but takes no delight 
in the beauties of nature as Uiat of man does ; the nose of 
the dog smells better than that of man, but takes no 
pleasure in the odour of llowers ; the appetite of all animals 
is stronger than man’s, hut taste belongs to man alone to 
enjoy what lie devours. Variety alone is pleasure, and 
man has variety given to him in all matters with an un- 
sparing hand. Is there a man who can take a rose in his 
hand,and feel anglit hut delight with it % Even the savage 
loves the flowers that bloom around liim, hut animals do 
not appreciate them. Health, youth, and freedom arc all 
absolute pleasures, and not negative in their character : 
but besides them man has a variety of other enjoyments. 
The pleasiD^s Vf literature, the sciences, and the arts are 
pleasures. J light conduct and just dealing are pleasures. 
Hope is a i>leasure which never cloys, and to which wc 
return again and again notwithstanding all the disappoint^ 
meats wij constantly suffer. Contentment is a pleasure, 
a great and positive pleasure, though it^ does not show 
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itself broadly in that light. The deepest water is tlie 
stillest *, the highest pleasures do not exhibit themselves. 
An arithmetical calculation of joys is therefore not prac- 
ticable ; there is no fornrala to indicate their extent. Ihit 
there is no doubt that we are surroiindcd by them, that 
they are at least ,as jiositive as our pains and sorrows. 
Absolute happiness and truth belong only to God. Our 
happiness is in the desire of happiness and truth. Every 
struggle we make for the fulfilment of such desire is a 
pleasure ; the ideasure is in the endeavour to secure tlie 
object aimed at. In tliis sense work itself is a pleasure ; 
it imparts a feeling of consciousness and personality wliieh 
fills our hearts. As we have stated already, we love life 
so much that we arc exceedingly unwilling to part with it. 
This would not have b(‘-eii the case if the evils of life had 
been greater tliaii the good bestowed yu us. Ideasuie 
carried beyond a certain degree becomes 2)ain, no doubt ; 
the lire that warms also burns : but because they glide 
into each other they must not be considered to be the sair.e 
in character. Adrtue merges into vice, but the things are 
nevertheless very distinct. 

But pain exists — exists as a wonder that amongst so much 
happiness tlicre should be a trailing seipent on the ground, 
whether it takes the shape of sickness, want, calamity, (n* 
discontent. It is certainly puzzling that the works of a 
good being should be in any respects marred, or ap|)arently 
marred, by evil and uiduij)})iiiess ; and tlie mind staggers 
and doubts if the rule of I'rovidence be always just. That 
ilisordejs do befall to good ineli as often as to others, that 
the good are as great, or greater, sulferers than the bad, is 
not to be denied. Vice is exultant, virtue scorned ; crime, 
envy, and unscrupulousness have iilenty and comfort meted 
to them, while patient merit is immersed ^n helpless 
poverty, or otherwise laden so heavily that it cannot bear. 
The reason for all this irregularity is not explicable to us ; 
but the world throughout, we see, is guided by an end ; 
finality and design are marked in everything around us ; 
we are led througli all stages of our existence, almost with- 

f- 
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out our knoAvledge, to realize a })laii ; and if to u^^, ^vho 
know so little, many things appear to he good and right, 
liy should the conclusion be difiicult to arrive at, that 
Avheii we see all wo sliall lind everytliiiig fully justitied ? 

If even the truest and tlie best liave their hours of dark- 
ness and afHiction, is it too dillicult td understand that 
that is only a part of (Jod's scheme of education I 

Any attempt on our part to criticise creation must be 
insiiflicient, because tlie human mind, not being universal, 
cannot compass the universal mind. W(i Cfiiinot enter into 
the purposes of God ; we cannot expound His secrets: but 
jrom the good we see around us we may infer Unit evil 
itself may not be purposeless. If He lias made ninety 
things for enjoyment and ten that cause misery, surely 
there must be an object in it, and tliat object a good one. 
We do not understand many things, and the existence ol 
evil must bo attributed to a idaii which passes our com- 
prehension. Apparently, the object of life is not nierely 
‘ to derive the greatest amount of enjoyment, though v'c 
are surrounded on all sides by pleasures. Lite is the 
school of experience ; xvhere we liave to work, to battle, 
and to strive. God is good, and all our inferences are 
towards good ; but the existence of evil was ])erha])S 
necessary to strengthen our inclinations towards good. 
Sickness, sorrows, and troubles are levelling distinctions 
that every wise man expects as a matter of course, in a 
life constituted like the present. Ihit are they evils in 
reality ? Ho we always accept them as such ^ A little 
thought often makes it plain to us that without them theie 
would be no virtue in ns, or the virtue in us would be mere 
untried metal, necessarily of doubt! ul value. If we did not 
suffer — suHiii- much and suffer long— what opportunity 
could there bp for exercising such traits in our character 
as, for instance, patience and long-suffering, which are 
attributes even of the Deity I A world of ease, indul- 
gence, and pleasure would very soon enervate even the 
best of us., Misfortune, tbeii, may be but a beneficent 
l)rinciph\ tlic whetstone of our virtues, that, gives birth to 
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fortitude, patience, and hope of heaven. If salvation he the 
prize held out to us, is it not worth the buffets and wounds 
of the conflict? Erring does not confirm us in error; 
mistakes do not establish us in iinx^rudence. If they lead 
to amendment and improvement, then are they not wholly 
profitless. If tluf presence of evil calls forth many things 
tliat are good, tlien is it sufficiently justified, sufficiently 
accounted for. How mucli should wo be surprised one 
day to discover that but for this so-called evil, our final 
deliverance would ]oerhaps luiver liave been achieved ? 

Is that theoiy wrong wliich considers evil ‘to be tlie 
means of good ? Wc find tliis to l)e so in the p]iysical 
woiltl : is it untrue of tlie moral world ? It may be that 
(.‘vil — the worst evil — is self- corrective, virtue tlip trails- 
mutation of vice, lieaven tlie elaboration of hell. There is 
evil in life as there is poison in*^the I'jhysical world ; poisons, 
we know, are beneficial provisions for disease ; and so may 
evil he in the moral world. There are more antidotes tlian 

• 

])oison.s ; and, similarly, the amount of enjoyment and 
happiness predominates. Ihit He that works hy the earth- 
([uake and the volcano, by the hurricane and the ty])hoon, 
must know also how to work with evil and pain. We see 
around us that life springs from deatii ; we know fdso that 
evil calls forth many things that are good, which would 
otherwise not have been developed. Why then should the 
existence of (jvil he unaccountable to us ? 

*• Much (jf the ])ain and misery in life is our own act, 
resulting from the violation of the moral laws of nature. 
J>ut even when it is not so, is there no vindication for their 
existence ? The sensations of heat and cold, wo know, are 
akin. A child, on ice being put into its liands, cries out 
‘ Eire !’ Wealth and want, pleasure and pain, often teach 
the very same lessons to the heart ; ancl, teaching be 
the object of life, the dispensation is only varied, not 
actually dissimilar. Trouble is a faithful dog that comes 
only to bring back the playing truant. The i^aiii, the in- 
lliction, the bereavement, warn us of the loose ?crew in us, 
wliich if neglected, would place us in the mire. Tain is 
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warning, warning given to us in mercy. Every sigh, every 
tear, every groan, has its office to discharge, an end to 
accomidish. Courage ; there are various kinds of it : but 
that is the greatest whicli can sufter. Is suffering still 
unaccounted for ? Why not regard it as the helping hand 
of God tliat i)ulls us out of the mire ? • 

God is love ! We sec Hoods and inundations devastate 
whole countries, earthquakes sliake the earth to its foun- 
dations, cities and villages burnt down by volcanoes, 
millions of human beings destroyed by pestilence, ships 
sunk by tempests, populous regions buried under moun- 
tains of sands and ashes. These make tlic doubting mind 
♦ ... . 
hesitate ; but with hesitation coiik'S reflection, and wdth re- 
flection the blaze of light. The convulsions of nature only 
make goodness more triumphant, each apparent evil pro- 
ducing lasting and ^‘ncalculab’le good, every movement of 
seemingly uncontrollable rage an additional benelit to in- 
telligent and sentient beings. Mark the thunder-cloud, 
how dreadful to look at ! the trenchant lightning, what e 
thrill of fear it sends through tlic mind ! the bolt of death, 
how awdul ! But wdiat is the final result 'i J )ispersion of 
noxious exhalations, purification of the atmosphere, the 
saving of many lives ! The end of all revolutions, how'- 
ever destructive, is always a needful rearrangement of 
parts and things. The Avorld is shaken from its centre to 
its circumference to create mountains, rills, and rivers. 
Bhysical pains, partial evils, always accompany such re-'* 
arrangements in more or le.'^s degree ; hut only to bring on 
a much greater amount of pleasure and general weliare. 

But could not the economy of nature liave been better 
arranged ? Why, under any circumstances should the 
good suffer and the bael triumph ? These are questions 
which we caiiyotbanswcr ; that it is so is to ns a sufficient 
justiticatioii of its being so. But if the good suffer there 
is always this qualification that it is the external retribution 
only that seems to be inexplicable, not the internal judg- 
ment. The good sutler out'wardly, not in the mind ; the 
had triumph outwardly, but their minds are^in such state 
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that they cannot exhibit them. As Theodore Parker puts 
it — ‘What if the Honourable Mr. Devil drives in his 
carriage and four? It is Mr. Devil still wlio rides in it, 
and never can liis hordes carry liiin away from liimself.* 
In regard to bodily pain, we know fiirtlicr that when it 
grows beyond civlurance it generally terminates in insen- 
sibility ; besides which, tlie extremest punishments of this 
sort — bodily or mental — arc often but the turning-points of 
salvation to us. (dod cannot take pleasure in our suffer- 
ings ; He does not prolit by them ; it must be to our 
prolit therefore that they tend. 

Tlie world as God created it is a good world; but the 
world as iiniii lias made it is very dillerent. Actually we 
find it to be full of injustice, oppression, and cruelty; of 
treachery, falsehood, and hypocrisy ; of pride, enmity, and 
strife ; and of pain and anguish, as t?ie natural result of 
these and other vices. Put God will not permit His 
scheme to be \ipset ; and pain and evil are therelbre to be 
regarded, not simply as the result of our shortcomings, but 
as carrying with them the corrective principle also. God. 
will not suffer iiieii to undo what He has done. From 
out tlieir evil doings He produces good. His htind 
is always active, and is a great deal more concerned in 
all that happens than the hands of men, or accidents, 
or fate. Every dispensation has an object, and, so far as 
we can road it, the ()l)ject clearly is to produce light out 
•of darkness, good out of seeming ills. Pest* we content 
tlicn with this conviction, since further we cannot raise 
the veil. Man ly free-will Tias been made a responsible 
agent ; bub our belief is lirm that under any circum- 
stances his responsibility is very limited. Implicit trust 
ill God, through good and evil, will carry us safely through 
the labyriiitbs we have to thread. Good* a^jid evil ! No : 
it is a mistake to say so ; it is good throughout, or rather 
the elaboration of good I'rom evil by a process wo do not 
comprehend. It is thus that we vindicate the ways of 
God in the world. We believe witli Tope that ‘Whatever 
is, is right.' 



CHAriKIl All I. 

I'UTLMUTY, IIKAVEN', AND IIKI.U 

Ik 

Oy Uie future we know nothin^;, nor arc we likely to know 
much for all our scrambles for information about it. The 
subject is nevertheless as legitimate a study for us as the 
past, even though be oiui ‘of whicli no personal know- 
ledge can exist. It is often .assorted tliat all the knowledge 
we have of it consists of wliat can l>o glc^aued from tlic 
"(leclarations of Christ; that it was all guess-work before, 
and would have continued to be guess-work still, but for 
Ilis revelations. We do not understand this; we do not know 
what the revelations of Clirist have established. If tlic 
future was guess-work before, it is guess-work yet for all 
the explanation He has given to us in regard to it. His 
speaking of the ‘resurrection of life^ and the ‘resurrection of 
damnation’ has not made eitlicr of them intelligible to us. 
If there be any explanation of the enigma aiiywliere it i5# 
in the pages of nature, whicli give us all tlie light Ood 
intended for us on the subject. Living we do not under- 
stand what life is : our journey liegins witlioiit our willing 
it, and ends wdthout our knowing anything about it. lint 
we see through all nature tliat nothing is created in vain ; 
nothing lost :,aifd we reason from that that the life given 
to us cannot be lost l)y what we call death. 

Humanity hopes for futurity, and tluit hope is a proof 
of it. The general desire and belief in a future existence 
wliich is largely implanted in us lias not been called forth 
l^y us, and can therefore be accejitcd as having been given 
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to us for our guidance. There are hours in life of biller 
anguish and utter desolation, when our heart-strings are 
snaj)pcd, and existence loses its value so much that, at the 
time at least, we reallj wish to die. But when man thus 
despairs what does he think of? Of futurity ; still of life 
— a better life! < This is the direct revelation that has been 
made to us. The liopes of no man die with Iiim. To tlie 
last nloment they remain as strong as in tlie be/!'inni ng. 
We cannot therefore repudiate our belief in futurity even 
if wo wished to do it. Whv should the feeling be so 
strong if it were not well based ? 

Tlie fear of anniliilation is equally universal, and is 
another proof to us of futurity. Our strong love of life 
reconciles us, as a rule, to our sufferings ; and small, very 
small, is the numbcir of those who would not ratfier suffer 
on for ever and ever, than that life shojild cease. What are 
the grass on the meadow, the cedar on the mountain-side, 
the eagle in the air intended for ? Perhaps Ibr nothing 
more or less than wliat they seem t<.) be — existences of the 
hour that cease when they die. We may be wrong in this 
supposition, for we judge only according to oiir light. W(.‘ 
understand so little of the subject that strong reason will 
perhaps hardly Justify us in insisting on a monopoly of 
futurity for ourselves. What we want to insist U2:)0n is 
this only, that if animals, trees, and vegetation be not im- 
mortal we do not sail in the same boat with them. hiveii 
.tlie most fearful future does not create such alarm in our 
minds as the idea that we may cease for ever when we die, 
and this alarm, if heaven-implanted, must be an assurance 
tliat such cessation is not meant for us. 

A third proof is tiic aspiration for knowledge implanted 
in us, which is not bounded by the earth. We find in 
ourselves (h‘sires which the world does nOt j^atisfy; powers 
fitted for the widest expansion ; ambition to which no 
bounds can be assigned. Wliy were such gifts given to 
us if we were designed only for the brief existence allottijd 
to us on the earth? Little seeds grow into trees, put forth 
leaves, jiroduce blossoms and then fruits; but what were 
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tlie gifts given to us intended to produce, einl^ellislt, „v 
feed? They do not develop themselves here, exce])t to si 
very partial extent. Could such crude development have 
been intended or planned by a Being who exhibits no 
crudity in His general designs ? Our knowledge of our 
soul is very indefinite ; but the ]»owers of the soul we can 
comprehend. AVere tliose powers given only to be re- 
sumed'? 

But perhaps the best ot all proofs of futurity is tlie 
existence of evil in the world. It is certain that nature is 
perfect, or ,it would have gone out of order. Jhit evil 
still exists; therefore it is only means to a definite end. 
Cicero ‘l;)uts the case very strongly. ‘ Wlien we Jhid,’ says 
he, ‘benefactors of mankind like Orplicus and Socrates 
slain or 'oppressed to deatli by evil men, it becomes mani- 
fest at once that tliere must he a time and ])lace a])ait 
from the present where the good will he rewarded and tlie 
wicked punished. The argument is simply unanswerable. 
'We often see the best of men imn/ersed in sorrows here 
for 210 fault of their own, and which no reparation that 
the world could make them would I’ully atone for. If this 
life were final, liow could such dispensations l)e riiconcilcd ; 
It is against reason, therefore, to accept this life as linal. 

Life, then, is not dependent on common life, nor deatli 
on common death. Tliey are hotli spiiitiud states of the 
soul. There is no rest in the universe ; everything is in 
motion — ceaselessly. AVheii tlie material life ends, moral 
life begins, and that also may be in peijietual motion. 
Every rank of creatures as itiiscends the scale of creation, 
leaves death behind it. But still are we hastening to 
some end, though wliat that end is we may not liilly 
understand. We call it futurity — a very indefinite term, 
AVhat is futurity, and is it for both the good iind bad 
alike? .Bevelation, where it has attempted to throw light 
on the subject, has made a mess of it. AVe want a better 
interpretation of the matter tlian Christ has given us. Ilis 
interpretation, in fact, seems to us to be altogether against 
reason; aikl whatever is against reason cannot be rcli- 
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giously true : for thougli religion may be larger than 
reason, yet it cannot be against reason, reason having 
been implanted in ns to judge between truth and false- 
hood. The futurity we aspire to must be good, for God is 
good. Whether He is more just or more merciful, whetlier 
justice and mercy can be reconciled, are recondite subjects 
which do not call for immediate solution. He is good, 
He is just, He is merciful ; and witli assurances o^ these 
(jualities in Him, we may rest satisfied that man was 
designed for happiness, and that his Creator will accom- 
plish the design. But God being good, the extreme future 
can be good only for the good. For the bad what shall 
it be ? 

There is no doubt that we need an assurance of God 
being merciful. This is essential, because we are con- 
stJiiitly erring. But for this no revelation is required. 
We vsee a design in the universe ; wo understand that wc 
are made for a purpose. We see goodness everywhere ; 
our weakiK'ss, tlieroforo, cannot frustnite the object of tlu* 
design. We know also that God is just ; and, as we were 
called into existence at His wish, not ours, it would be 
unjust even for our defection — witli free-will or no free- 
will — to send us to jierdition. How then is the end to be 
oljtaincd ? 

(,-hristianity here steps in with its saving vSehemo. It is 
not, says the Christian apologist, to prove the existence of 
God, or the necessity of a moral or religious- life, or the 
existence of a future state that Christianity was preached ; 
but to secure salvation to the sinner through atonement. 
A sum of £1000, says the apologist, is owing from James 
to I’etcr; but James is insolvent, and would be put into 
imprisonment for life if Matthew did not pay the debt. 
When Matthew pays it, is not James absolved ? Yes, 
indeed, he is, in a matter of £ «. and d, ; but the case is 
not analogous to maifs indebtedness to God. If the forfeit 
of non-satisfaction were the cropping of James’s ears, 
Matthew’s ears would not be the right equivalent. 

Natural religion teaches us not only that God is, but 
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tint He is just; the rcwarder of them that seek Him, but 
not necessarily the punisher of them that seek Him not. 
hor them that tlo well tlierc must be jey 

unspeakable, and immortality ; but not ne(‘essarily indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish for those wlio 
do evil. Natural religion does not speak of a furnace of 
fire, of wailing and gnashing of teeth. ' ])epart ye, cursed, 
into everlasting fire,* is a Christian precept, irreconcilable 
as mucli with the justice of Cod as with the goodness 
manifest everywhere around us. His justice can cast us ’ 
back intC) the nothingness from which we were created : 
but cannot send us to perdition, for we did not Ijargaiii for 
it. If He did send us to nothingness. His object in creating 
us woi,ild not be attained, which is impossible. Therefore 
does mercy intervene between justice and its effect, mercy 
to him who is pc^iitent anti will react his i:)art. The love 
of Cod is so manifest that utter annihilation, except to the 
obstinate, unrepenting sinner, is oyt of tlic (juestion. Of 
all others the trial can only be prolonged — in the spirit 
when not in the flesh — till they arc reclaimed. It would 
be too much to say that there can be unrepenting sinners 
to the end, that even the worst of men can hy their per- 
sistent stubbornness make void the will of (}od. We 
believe this to be impossible ; and we therefore conclude 
that the punishment of those so found wanting will consist 
ill the iiideliiiite postponement of happiness. We are i)re- 
destiiied to eternal happiness. Our trials, both here and* 
hereafter, are only delays to* the attainment of it caused by 
ourselves. In the love of God is the source of true peni- 
tence, and it is possible that this love may be evoked from 
the hardest heart after a repetition of trials. The sinner 
may, and does, ^ look to man as offensive and to be avoided. 
But does Gvfd regard liim in the same light ? Impossible : 
God cannot so abandon the work of His own will. He 
may and He does chastise us for them, but simply as the 
mother cliastises her little ones for their naughtiness. He 
forsakes mi ; if He did forsake us, how could He he God ? 
As the i)evfect and well-knowing cause, He*knew from the 
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commencement liow we would turn up, and provided fully 
for tlie contingency. He still designed us for final happi- 
ness, well knowing that it was not in our own power to 
frustrate His design. The evil of protraction of trial we 
bring upon ourselves by exercise of our free-will ; error 
and sin bring oil" sufferings, till truth and purity are 
engendered; and when these bloom fully, we are re- 
deemed. 

But what if there be no repentance, no truth, no purity 
at any stage ? Must there be no puiiishraeiit even then i 
Yes, plenty of punishment; but the punishment is not 
from God. Hell, as a place purposely designed for punish- 
ment docs not and cannot exist, because (}od is love, 
mercy, and goodness. A belief in such hell is simply a 
moral contradiction : it is too bad to be true. An ever- 
lasting punishment for a passing sin is out of all proportion 
to be just. If the hell of the Bible can be justified, why 
should the heaven of Mahomet be false ? If sinners are 
to burn, why should not the blessed consort with hoaris I 
The hell that does really exist is tluit in each man’s mind, 
which wo all feel here in more or loss degree, and which 
will doubtless become more troublesome to us in the inter- 
mediate life, or spirit-w'orld. God is so good that He can 
condemn no one ; we see in this life that even good men 
do not condemn their neighbours. But man, we see 
around us, is oppressed by a jiainful consciousness of his 
o\Vii sins ; and it may be that when he is relieved of his 
material eiiciimbrauccs this fueling will become yet more 
intense, Helf-coiidcmnation is therefore the hell we have 
to fear. The awakened heart punishes itself ; more fully 
perhaps in the spirit-world than in this, because there no 
crimes can be concealed. Selfishness, vanity, doublc- 
mindedness, and lust, beholding themselves rwith disgust 
and lioiTOr, will there call upon immensity to cover and 
annihilate them. Kewards and punishments are not 
annexed, but involved. Tliey are drawn out from our 
own acts themselves. Tlic viper that sting.s is «5elf-cngen- 
dered. 
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The reward of virtue is eternal life. As the lliblc has it, 
‘The wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life;’ 

‘ The soul that siimeth it shall die I’ Why do Christians 
misread these texts ? Eternal life*is a gift or reward only, 
not a necessary privilege for all; wliile death or annihilation 
is the sinner’s meed. This death of th^soul is real death. 
In tlie first death, or that of the body, the soul does not 
participate. In the second death it is the soul, and that 
only, that either dies or becomes immortal. An immortal 
duration is not natural to the soul, but a gift of God to 
those wliQ deserve it ; while those who do not deserve it 
first receive all the tortures that the consciousness of 
wickedness and impenitence can inflict on them, and then 
go back to the nothingness from which they were called 
forth; and this is the annihilation which our nature so 
histinctively abhgrs. We •admit the possibility of siicli 
annihilation in theory only. Practically there can be no 
annihilation, we think, for any one ; for God is not like 
the potter’s boy who throws away^the clay that will not 
make the vessel he wants to form with it. We do not 
think that God regards sin to be really so dreadful as we 
paint it. With Him it is perhai)s no more than a mistake 
or error, a variance from nature and Himself. But vari- 
ance against the Ultimate Cause cannot be permitted to 
hold on eternally. Therefore the inference is that no soul 
will be given up ; no one will die. Tlie means we know 
not, and call scarcely conjecture or conceive. But it seems ^ 
certain that eventually all souls must and will be saved. 

What is heaven then ? ^Not a place set apart for the 
good, for ill the end there will be, none but tlie good to 
glorify God. Heaven is simply the final consummation of 
the great design, when God shall be all in all, while inter- 
mediately, ei^li*nian’s mind is to him at least a forecast of 
heaven — of the felicity in store for him. The mystery of 
God’s government is not for us to read ; we are groping in 
the dark; we want more light to lighten our understanding. 
But this we read clearly enough, that God is love, and not 
the vindictive being that an eternal hell ^ would imply. 

30—2 
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APPENDIX. 


Even Atheism itself is better to believe in than a God so 
vengeful. All punisliment is merely educational, and God 
cannot punish except for correction or prevention, in 
neither of which case can punishment be eternal. The 
theory of retribution, that punishment is inflicted because 
it has been deser\^ed, is fiendish. As a human institu- 
tion punishment for olfences is necessitated by our help- 
lessness ; it is the only protection we have against* each 
other. But that principle does not apply to our relations 
with the Ucity. We believe in a good (fod, and a ])erfect 
God, and that the eventual end designed by Him must be 
both good and perfect, which necessarily iinplie.^ tlie 
absence of eternal punishment. To give up even a single 
soul to perdition as being hopelessly and irreclaimably 
sinful would repudiate the Creator s own act in creating it 
and the wltole tenor of His government, and we do not 
hesitate to scout the possibility of such an end. 


TllK END. 
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Glenny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners. By George 
Glenn Y. \ ln the press . 


A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 15J. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described trom Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Konek. Translated trom the 'Phird German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. Huefeer. With 545 Illustrations. 

— ..... jj 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

' Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the Strange Fish to 6e found there. By James Green- 
wood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Concanen. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and E.xperience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London, By James Green- 
wood. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Conc/^nbk. 
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Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), 

Golden Library, The: 

Ballad History of England. By 

W. C. Bennett. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of 

the 'Echo Club. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Emerson’s Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of 

the Necrclmancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Broo^kfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes’s Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood^s Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Corner, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollier. 


cloth extra, 2s, per volume. 


MaUory’si^Sir ThoTaa#) Mort 

d’ Arthur :The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table, Edited by B. Montgomerie 
Ranking. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 

New Tr.Tnslation, with Historical Iii- 
trodiictioii and Notes, by T. M^Crie, 
D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 

plete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 

Moral Rellections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saintk- 
Beuvh. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Editcdi 
with Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke, 

Shelley’s Early Poems, and 

Queen Mab, with Essay by Leigh 
Hunt. 

Shelley’s Later Poems : Laon 

and J!ythua, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, kc. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvync, &c. 

White’s Natural History of SeL 

borne. Edited, with additions, by 
Thomas Bkown, F. L.S. 


Crown 8 VO, cloth ^ilt anrl gilt edges, js. OJ. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An ENCYCLOP^iDiA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodoke Tayi.ok. 


Large 4to, with 14 facsimile F’lates, price One Guinea. 

Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Catalogue. 

Winter Exhibition {1877-78) of Drawings by the Old Masters and 
Water-Colour Drawings by Dccciised Artists of the British School. 
With a Critical Introduction by J. CoMYNS Cakr, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 41. 6 d, 

Guyot’s Earth and Man; 

or, Phys’eal Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray ; 12 Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and coiuous Index. 
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Medium 8vo, cloth exti-a, gilt, with Illustrations, 7J. 6a?. 

Hall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Macuse, Gil- 
bert, Harvey, andte. Cruiksiiank. 

*^The Insh Sketches oj this lady resemble Miss Milford's beettiiifnl English 
sketches in ‘ Our Village' but they are far more vigorous and picturesque atui 
"-“Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4 J. 6d . ; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., ioj. 6d, 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 

By Don Felix de Salamanca. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures. 

Small 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, illustrated cover, u'. ; 
cloth limp, IS. 6eL; 

Haweis’s (Mrs.) The Art of Dress. 

By Mrs. H. R. Havveis, Author of “The Art of Beauty," &c. Illus- 
trated by the Author. 

** A •well'coinidered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costuifies op 

ladies oj onr time Mrs. llaiveis un ites franl ty and to the pointy she 

does not mince matters^ hut boldly remonstrates with her mvn sex on the follies 

they indulge in IVe may recommend the hook *0 the ladiesivhom it 

concerns.**— At h en . 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations, ioj. 6d. 

Haweis’s (Mrs.) The Art of Beauty. 

By Mrs. IT. R. Hawkis, Author of “Chaucer for Children," With 
nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author, 

Fourteenth Edition. Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, 12 s. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. I^>y ] ustin McCarthy. 

•* Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little hut approval. 
This is a really good hook on a really inierestwg subject^ and words piled on zvords 
could say no mojc for it. . . . Such is the effect of its general justice^ its breadth 
of viezv, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very fezu of its readers zvill close these 
volumes zvithout looking forward zvith interest to the two that are to follow,"'^ 
Saturday Review. 

Vols. III. and IV., completing tho work, will he ready Immediately. 
CrowTi 8vo, cloth extra, 5.V. 

Hobhouse’s The Dead Hand : 

Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property, 
By Sir Arthur Hobhousk. Q.C., K.C.S.I. 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6f/, 

Holmes’s The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation ; A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P.E,, Physician to the 
Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary. With Illustrations? 

\In the press. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, g^rlt, ys. 6J. 

Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse, Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals, 
the Author. ^ortr^t, and_Two gundred Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6r. 

Hood’s (Tom) Prom Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah’s Arkoeological Narrative. With 25 Illusti^ations by 
W. Br UNTON and E. C. Barnes. 

letterpress is profusely interspersed sviih the jingling rhymes 
Wdicfi children Live and learn so easily. Messrs. Br union and Barnes do full 
/justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the fuirmonious co- 
operation of author and artist could not he desired.** -l lMES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth e.vtra, gilt, ys. 6d. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bon.s-niots, Puns, nnd Hoaxes, 
With a new futeof the Author, J’ortraits. Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 

' Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7.r. 

Home’s Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three B3oks. By Richard Hen hst Horne. 
With a brif-f Cofnmentary by the Author. With Photogr.iphic Portrait 
from a Mcdillion bySu.MMERS. Tenth Edition, 

"As classic in its own way as i\cats's'findymioH,*tcefningw}.t/:aShahc’ 
xp(’ir>\vi wealth tf inuuyry, full of clear-cut scenes from nature, and idealised 
with lofty thought.^ V^RST.MfNSTKR Rkvikw. , 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6i/. 

Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of (ireat Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. P>y George Howell. 

This hook is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before thi 
public front the working man's i>oint of viewT h\A. Mall Gazktth, _ ^ 

Demy 8vo, cloth e.xtra, 12J. (>d, 

Hueffer’s The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
Francis Hueffer. _ 

A Nevv Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New ^ 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, yr. 6(/, 

Jennings’ The Rosidrucians : 

'I'heir Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings, With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

* ‘ One ofihnt volumes which may he taken up and dipped into at random for half 
andtour's reading, or, on the other hand, appealed to by the student as a source of 
rjaluahLe information on a system which has not only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so shrewd a people as the 
Jews, but haf captivated the minds of someof the greatest thinkers of Christendom 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centnriesT-^l^^fSDS Mercury. 
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Two Vols. 8vo, with 5a Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14^, 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both “ The Antiquities of the 
Jews '* and ** The Wars of the Jews." 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Kavahaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and J ulia Kavanagh. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

•• Genuine new fairy stories of ike old iype^ some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm's' German Popular Stories f .... For the part the 
stories arc dowtiri^hU thorough- going fairy stories of the most admirable kind. 

. • , Mr^ Moyr Smiths illustrations ^ too^ are admirable." — Sphctator. 

Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2j. 6 d. 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ioj. 6 d. 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Kemains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Carew IIa'/.litt. ^With Hancock’s Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb’s and 
Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustration.^. 

“ Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles \ hardly any 
fortim will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister. ” — Standakd. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 

Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dorus, Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

“ The quamt and delightful little book^ over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicingf-~k. C. Swinburne. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, ^s, 6 d. 

Lamb’s Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the “ Essay on Roast Pig." 

"A complete edition of LamUs writings t in prose and verse^ has long been 
wanted^ and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to Brins together Lamb's scattered contributions ^ and his cclleqHon contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since ihHr original 
appearance in various old periodicalsP-^SATVRDAV Kevikw. 
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• Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps«nd Illustrations, i8.r. 

Lament’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas ; 

or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitsbergen and Novaya Zeinlya. By James Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesay. 
After wadUtg throuf^h numberless volumes of icy fiction^ concocted narrative^ 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers^ it is pleasant to meet with^a real awrf 
genuine volume, , . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures^ and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome, . . . The book^ as a whole ^ is the most important addition 
made to our A retie literature for a long /fw^.'—AxHENiKUM. 

^ Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, yi. 6(f. 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

foems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Ahams. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Douson. 

> Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6 j, 

Leigh’s A Town Garland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of Carols of Cockayne.” 

''If Mr. Leigh's vehe sunnve to a future generation— and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate ^ so finished ^ and so 
full of humour— their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand. .... Very whimsically does Mr, Leigh treat the subjects which com- 
mend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm^ and hxs 

rhymes are happy enough to deserve a place by^the best of Barham The 

entire contents 0/ the volume are equally not e^vor thy for humour and fordaintx* 
ness ofworkmanshipP—ATHEfiMUhi. 

Second Edition,— C rown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, lot, 6d, 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., Ixicturer on Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical .School. 

"It is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator^ 
who in the internals of his more serious professional Uxbourh sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Suck a work is this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasicow, at 
leisure inter vals in a busy professional life, . . Dr. Wilsons /ages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love of science nd a j^everence for the truths 
of Saturday Rrview. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. Q>d, 

Life in London; 

or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of Cruikshank’.s Illustrations, in Colours, ato the OrigM 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 j. 

Lights on the Way: 

Some Tales within a Tale, By the latej. H. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited}# with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
“ Thoreau : A Study," 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound 
in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each. 

Piccadilly Novels, The. * 

^^ojpular iitarieii in Sjit Sutljori. 

REAOY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By W. Bksant and Jame’s Rice. 

MY LITTLE GIRL, By W. Bksant and James Rice. 

THE CASE OF MR. LUORAPT. By W. Bksant and James Rice. 

THIS SON OF VULCAN. By W. Bksant and James Rice. 

WITH HARP AND CROWN. By W. Besan r and James Rice. 

THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. Bksant and James Rice. 
With a F rontispiecc by F. S. Walker. 

BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

^T WAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. By W. Bksant .K: J amks Rice. 

ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert 

and Ali'kicd Concanen. 

BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 

and J. Mahoney, 

HIDE AND SEEK. * By WiLKlB COL?iNS. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gillhkt and j. T^Iahoney. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gii.iuuiT anU II. Furni»s. 

QUEEN OP HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gilhek i' and A, Concanen. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. With Steel Tor- 

trait, and Illustrations by A. Concanrn. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie Coi.i,in.s. Illustrate.! 
by Sir j. Giituckt and F. A. Fraser. 

THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du MAUKiKKand F. A. Fraser. 

MAN and’ WIFE. By Wilkie Collins, lllust. by Wm. .Smai.i..' 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collin.s. IllusHated by G. 
Du Maukier and Edward Hugh^.s, 

MISS OR MRS. ? By WiLKiE Collins, lllusi rated by S. L. 

Fildrs and Henry Woods* 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurier and C. S. Reinhart. 

THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Coi.lin.s. Illustrated by G. 

Du Maukier ani\J. Mahoney. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. By Wilkie < oi.hns. Ulus. 

trated by S. L. Fildks and Sydney Halu 
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Piccadilly continued . 

THE TWO DESTTNIES. By WiLKiE Collins. 

THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by 

Arthur HorKiNS. 

DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 

JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Illus- 

trated by Valentine Uromley. 

FELICIA. By M. Betham-Edwards. Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 
OLYMPIA. By R. E. Francillon. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy. 
THORNICROPT’S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 

FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean Ingelow. 

THE QUEEN OP CONNAUGHT. By Harriett Jay. .. 

THE DARK COLLEEN. By Harriett Jay. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By FIenry King.sley. 

OAKSKOTT CASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. With a Frontis- 

piece by Shi KLF.Y Hodson. 

THE WORLD WELL JjOST. By E. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 
by J. Lawson and Hknky French. 

THE ATONEMENT OP LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 

Linton. With a Frontispiece by itKNKV Woods. 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. Du Maukier. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCarthy. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By Justin McCarthy. 
LINLEY ROCHPORD. By Justin McCarthy. 

A PAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarthy. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by 

Arthur Hofkins. 

LOST ROSE. ByKATiiARiNK S. Macquoid. 

THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories, By Katharine S. Mac- 

quoid. Illustrated by Thomas K. Macquoid and PiiRcv Macquoid. 

OPEN! SESAME! By Florence Marryat. Illustrated by 
F. A. Fraskr. 

TOUCH AND GO. By Jean Middlemass. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant, With Illustrations by A, 

Hopkins and H. Woods. 

THE BEST OP HUSBANDS. By James Payn. lUustratedby 

J. Moyr Smith. 
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PiccADiLi.Y Novels— 

FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn. 

HALVES. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. Mahoney. 
WALTER’S WORD. By James Payn. Illust. by J. MoyrSmu'I'. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By James Payn. ’ 

LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE PAINTED. By James Payn. 
BY PROXY. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur IIoi'kins, 
HER MOTHER’S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saunders. 

GUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 

ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By John Saunders. 

THE LION IN THE PATH. By John Saunders. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollope. Illust. 
THE AMERICAN SENATO51. By Anthony Troli.ope. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollope. 


Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, is. each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[WiLKiK CoLLiN.s‘ NovBLS aud Bic.^ANT aiul Rick’s Novels may also le had in 
cloth limp at 2s. td. See, too, tJu Piccadilly Novri.s, / or Library 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 
Walter Bksant ami Jamk.s Rich. 

The Golden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy.*’ 

This Son of Vulcan. By the same. 
My Little Girl. By the same. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 

Authors of ‘ ‘ Ready-M oney Mortiboy.” 

With Harp and Crown. By 

Authors of ‘y^cady-MoncyMortlboy.” 

Surly Tim, l^y F. IT. Burnktt, 
The Woman in White. By 

WiLlCIF. CoLI IN.S. ^ 

Antonina. ByWiLKiECoLLiNS. 
Basil. By Wii.kie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. By the same. 
The Dead Secret. 15y the same. 

The Queen of Hearts. By 
Wilkie Collins. • t 

My Miscellanies. By the same. 
The Moonstone. By the same. 


Man and Wife. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

Poor Miss Finch. By the same 
Miss or Mrs. By the same. 
The New Magdalen. By 

WlI.KIK COLI.INS. 

The Frozen Deep. By the same. 

The Law and the Lady. By 

Wilkie Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 

Collins. * 

Roxy. By Edward Eggleston. 
Felicia. M. Betham-Edw ards. 
Filthy Lucre. By Alrany de 

Fonrlanqce. 

Olympia, by R. E. Franch.lon. 
Dick Temple, by James 

Greenwood. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hakov. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. By 

)>RKT HaKTB. 
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Popular Novels — continued » 

The Luck of Hoa^g Camp. 

By Bret Harte. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingklow. 

The Queen of Connaught. By 
Harriett Jay. 

The Dark Colleen. By Har- 
riett Jay. 

Number Seventeen. By Henry 

Kingsley, 

Oakshott Castle. By the same. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. By 
Jl'Stin McCarthy. 

Linley Koohford. By llie same. 
A Fair Saxoru By the same. 
DearLadyDisdain. By the same. 
The Evil Eye. By Katharine 
S. Macquoid. 

Open! Sesame! By FccyiKNCE 
Marryat. 

Whiteladies. Mrs. Olithant. 
Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 
Chandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 
Idalia. ByOuiD.N, 

Cecil Castlemaine. By Ouida. 
Tricotrin. J>y 0 1 1 da . 


Puck. By Ouida. 

The Best of Husbands. By 

James Payn. 

Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

By Edgar A. Poe. 

Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs, 

J. H. UiDDHI.L. 

Gaslight and Daylight. By 

George Augustus Sai.a, 

Bound to the Wheel. By John 

Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saunders. 
One Against the World. By 

John Saunders. 

cThe Lion in the Path. By John 
and Kathkjjjink Saunders. 

Tales for the Marines. By 

VV' a L T K K 'r 1 1 0 K N M U R Y. 

The Way we Live Now. By 
Anthony Trollope. 

The American Senator. By 

Anthony 'rKoi Loi-K. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By 

T. A. 'I’kolf-opk. 

An Idle Excursion. By Mark 

Twain. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

By Mark Twain. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 
nent of Kurope. liy Mark Twain. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, is. each. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret Harte. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bre i' ITar i e. 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. ByJui.iAN IIaw j iiornk. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Lindsay’s Luck. 15y the Author of “ That I.ass o’ I.owrie's.” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of “ That I. ass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, yj. 6d, 

Front (Father), The Final Relique? of. 

Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev, 
Francis Maiiony, by Blanchard ]krrold. 
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Proctor’s (R. A.) Works: 

Myths and Marvels of A-stronomy. ByiRrcu. A. Pr()ct()k, 

Author of Otlier Worlds than ()ar.s,”&c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, li-r. (id. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Crown 8vo, clotli extra, lojr. (nL ^ 

Iciough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. By Richard A. Pkoctok. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 

lOJ. (id. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays coiitrastinj^ 

our Little Abode in .Si)ace and 'Time with the Infinities Around us. Jly 
RicyAKii A. Lkoctok. Crown Svo, cloth extra, (>$. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on llie W^mders 
of the Kirmameut. By Richard A. Pkoctuk. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 

j (iS. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Showint; ihe Re* 

sources of Science as a Vocation, and Discussiuj^ ihe .'^chciue for tlieir 
increase out of the National Exchequer. By Kk hakd A. Bkoc'iok. 
L'rown Uvo, liC bd. 

Proctor^ of all unite rs of our ime., best conforms to Mtifthcw 
Arnold's conaftiou of a man culture ^ in that he sir.ves lo h, t maniac 
knoivlt'ike and di$esc it of whatever is harsh, crude, or icchnical, and ,\o 
fuahes it a source of hapfiness and brightness for ikk 

KRVHiW. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 6d, 

Pursuivant of* Arms, The;* 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Ileraldry. By ]. R. Planciie, Esq., Somerset Herald. With 
Colouri^d Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 61L 

Rabelais’ Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gu-stavi-: Dork. 

“ liis budoonery was not merely Brutus's roitgh skin, which contained a rod 
of ftold it was necessary as an amulet against the monks and legates ; and 
he must be classed with the greatest creative minds in the world- with lihake- 
speare, with I^ante, amfwith Cervantes,"- S. T. CoLi- kidck. . ^ 

Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
’ executed Chart of the various Spectra, /.v. 6d. 


Rambosson’s Astronbmy. 

By J. Ramros.soN, Laureate of the Institute of b ranee. Iranslatcd 
by C. B. Pi I’MAN. Profusely Illustrated. 


Crown Svo. cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys. (■)d. 

Regalia: Crowns, Coronations, and Inaugura- 

tions, in various Ages and Countries, liy W. Jones, K .S A., 

*■* ’ , T-- _ r»' — T •' V..-. Witli niinlPrnilc: Tlllicifrtt- 


iiwua, ,, 

Author of'i“.Fiiiger-Ring Lore. \c. 
tions. 


With very nunierous Illustra- 
[/// preparation. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, los. 6i/, 

Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 

“ This hif^hly interesting volume contains ujnuards of nine nddresseSf written 
in the author's well-known stylCy and full of ^eat and ^ood thoughts. , , > The 
7uork iSy like all those of the author y that of a man of genius, cf great power, of 
experience, and noble independence of thought T — PoruLAK Science Review. 


Handsomely printed, price 5J. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, a.d. 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms eml^lazoncd in Gold and Colours. ' 


Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, jfi i 6 s. 

Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, ami Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Ori^’inals. By 
Joseph Greco, Author of “James Gillray, the Paricaiurisi ; his Life, 
Works, and Times." 


Crown 8vo, cloth ext^-a, profusely IllustraKii, .pr. ()d. eacli. 

“ Secret Out” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; 

or, Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Thomas Kentish. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, ami Charades. By 
Frank Bellkw, 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Ea.'iy Tricks, Very DifTicnlt 
'Fricks, White Magic, .Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W. II. Ckhmek. 200 Illus- 
trations. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara Bellkw. 
I^lany illustrations. 


Magician’s Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. Ali 
from Actual Experii.nce. Edited ly 
W. H. Cremhk. 200 Illustrations. 

Magic No Mystery ; 

'Fricks with Cards, iJice, Balls, &c., 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing ; I raining or 
Performing Animals, I've. C(»loured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Secret put : 

One Thousand Tricks wi li Cards, and 
other Recreations ; with Enteitaiiiing 
Experiments in Drawing-rooni or 
“White Magic.’* By W. 11 . Ckemer. 
< 300 Engravings. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y.r. 6 d. 

Sanson Family, Memoirs of the : 

Seven Generations of Executioners. By Henri Sanson. Translated 
from the French, with Introduction, by Camille Bakrekj:. 

** A faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly reMy perusal 
"--not on the ground of its being full of horVorSyfor the original author seems to 
be rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his profession, and "is comniendahly 
reticent as to its details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notable 
causes eelebres the time of Louis XIV, to a period within the memory of 

persons still living. . • • Extremely entertainhi^f-Y) tv\Vi 
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Oown 8vo, cloth extra, 6.f. 

Senior’s Travel and Trout in tlae Antipoles. 

An Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By William 
Senior (“Red Spinner’), Author of “ Stream and Sea." 

In every 'ivay a haHy production, . . . IV hot Turner effected Inv'olour ,vi 
canvas '; Mr. Senior may be said to effect by the force of a practical mind, in 
i^naye that is ma^^niffeent !y descriptive^ on his subjed. There is in both pain!t ‘- 
and loritcr the same maffiul combination of idealism and realism, and the same 
hearty appreciation for all that is sublime and pathetic in natural scenerv. That 
there is an undue share of travel to the number ot trout canffit is certainly not 
Mr. Senior's fiult but the comparative scarcity of the pylnce. of fishes is 
adennately ironed for, in that the writer was led pretty well Ihronyji. all the 
ylorimis scenery of the antipodes inquest of him. . . . So y rent is the charm am! 
the freshness and the abiiiiy of the book^ that it is hard to put it down when oiue 
taken /v/J.”— K omis; News. 

Shakespeare and Shakespeareana : 

ShJkespeare, The First Folio. Mr. Wh.i.iam Shakkst’Kaki/s 

(Jornedies, Hislories, and Tragedies. Published arconling to t)ic tru-i 
(Iriginall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac lACfiAio) aiul Li). Li.oitn i , 
■i' 5 ' 23 . a Reprot^iction of the e.vtreinoly rare original, in rc.duccJ faesinii!-.: 
l)y a photographic process — ensuring the .strictc.st accuracy in every det.iil. 
Small 8vo, halLKf.xliurghc, los. 6d, 

“ To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belony;s the merit of having dene more 
to facilitate the criiicqJ study of the text of oux great dramatist than nil t!-*' 
Shakespeare clubs atm societies put togethetr A complete facsimile oj the 
celebrated First Folio edition of for half a-guine.a is at once a miracle of 
cheapness and enterprise. Being in a reduced fornt^ the type is neressnriiy 
rather diminutive ^ but it is as distinct as in a gettuine copy of the original^ 
and will be found to be as useful and far more handy to the student than the 
laiierP*'-'ATi{v.njE\m. 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and l)lack, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
Drok.siiout’s Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, yj. Cd. 

Shakspere’s Dramatic Works, Poems, Doubtful Plays, and 

Biography.— 'C jtart.hs Kntgh'Ks Pictorial ICdition, with many hundred 
beautiful Engravings on Wood of Views, Costiunes, Old PMiildings, Anti'.jui- 
tics, Portraits, &c. Eight Vols., royal 3vo, cloth extra, f s, i-y. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. ]>y 

CliAiu.^.s and Mauy Lami'.. With numerous Illustrations, coloured ai.d • 
plain, ])y J. iMoyr Smith. Crown 4 to, cloth gill, to.?. 0.7. 

Shakspere, The School of. Including The Life und Death 

of Captain Tliomas Slukclcy,"#“ Nobodyaiid Somebody," " Kistrioma>,ti\,'* 
“ TheProdigal Son,’’ “ JarU Drum’s Kiitertainment,” “ A Warning for I'.dr 
WcmeTi,” and " K.air Em." Edited, wdth Notes, by Rjchaico Simi-soN' 
Introduction by F. J. Euknivali.. Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, iLv 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

Three Hundred and Fifty Piece.s of Music, set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakes]ieare, tlie compositions ranging from tlie Eliza- 
bethan Age to the Present Time. By Alfred Koffe. 4 to,half-Koxbi:rghe, yj* 

Shakespeye, A Study of. * By Algernon Charles Swin- 

inrRNK. Crown Svo, cloth extra Sj. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with lo full-page Tinted Illustrations, •js, (>d. 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Kditions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yr. 6 d» 

Signboards ; 

Their Plistory. With Anecdotes of Famous 'Paverns anf| Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camdi-n IIotten. 
With nearly loo Illustrations. 

“ Ki'Ch if ive ivfre ever so maliciously inclined, 'ive could not fit k out c V Messrs, 
Lnnvood and IIotten s flu ins, because the good things me .so munerous as to defy 
the most wholesale defredaiionf'—’XmvjSi. 

Crown 8 VO, cloth extra, gilt, Q>s, 6d, 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Ktymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An l^xn BKLY New 
Edition , revised throughout, and considerably Enl.uged, 

“ We are glad to see the Slam* Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From a high 
scientific point of •oiew this hook is not to be despised, Vj ioursc it cannot fail ic 
be amusing also. It contnil s the very vocabulary unrestrained humour, and 
oddity ^ and grotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human Acadkmy. 


Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2 s. 6d, 

Smoker’s Text-Book, The. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5,9. 

Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the ExisUiRc of llevils.'nnd 
the Powers possessed by them, as it was generally held during the 
period of the Returinalion, and the times iminediatMy succeeding ; 
with Special Kelererice to Shaksperc and his Works, liy T. Alfred 
Spalding, LL.P». 

Crown 4to, uniform with “ Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, iol 6d. 

Spenser for Children. 

P.y M. ILTowky. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. 
Morgan. 

** Spenser has simply been transferred into plain Pros^, with here and there a 
line or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction arc within a child's 
comprehension, and additional foint is thus given to the ndrrativr without ihe 
cost of obscurity, , , . Altogether the work has been well and carefully done.'* 
— Thk Timk.s. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, os. 

Stedman’s Victorian Poets; 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

“ iVe oii^ht to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understandings with honesty of purpose ^ and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. StedmaUs having chosen to work in this lifte, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities and by something more ; . . 
he is faithfuls studiouSs and discerning.'* — Saturday Rkvihw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, •js. 6d, 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, MuinmtTies, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present 'Fimc. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Swift’s Choice Works, 

In IVosc and Verse. With*Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the (^iginal Edition of "Gulliver’s Travels.” 


Swinburne’s’ Works : 

The Queen Motherland Rosa- 

luond. Pcap. 8vo, 5J. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edilioii. Crown 8vo, Gs, 

Chastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, ys. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First SitRiF.s. Fcap. Svo, 9.?. Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Skconi) Skries. Fcap. Svo, 95, Also 
it\ crown Svo, at same price. 

Notes on “Poems and Bal- 

lads.” Svo, xs. 

William felakc : 

A Critical JCssay. With Facsimile 
I’aiiitiiigs. Doniy Svo, iGs. 


Son^ before Sunrise. 

Crown Svo, ioa-. (hI. 

Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 121. 6//. 

George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown Svo, js. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown Svo, 12s. 

Erechtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Note of an English Republican 

oil the Miiscovito Cirusade. Svo, ia. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown Svo, 6.v. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown Svo, Sj. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, Cs. 

THALASSIUS; ON THE CLIFFS; THE GARDEN OF 

CYMGDOCE. liy Algernon Charlks .S\\ ini'.urne. \ in the / ocss. 


Medium Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 

Syntax’s (J3r.} Throe Tours, 

in Scarcl#of the Picturesque, n Search of Consolation, and in Searco 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rovvl.andspn’s droll page llluslra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of tljc Author by J, C. IIuttkn, 
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Four Vols. small 8vo, cloth boards, 3or. 

Taine’s History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 

*** Also^a Popular Edition, in Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s, 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 

** Jt is not often that we meet with a volume oj fairy tales possessing vtore. fully 
the double recommendation of absorbing interest and purity of tone ihan does the 
Ofie before us cofitaining a collection of ‘ Tales of Old Thule. These come, to 
say the least, near fulfilling the idea of f'erfect ‘ivorhs of the hind ‘ and the illus- 
irations loith :ohieh the volume is embellished are e>fuallv e.Cietlcut. . . We 

commend the booh to parents and teachers as an admirable gift to their children 
and pupils f- Litku.aky Woki.n. 

One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, yr. 6 d. 

Taylor’s (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

" Clancarty,” '‘Jeanne Dare," “ "fwixt Axe and Crown,” “I’hol'ool s 
Revenue," “ Arkwriglu's Wife," “Anne Boleyn,’ “ Plot and Pa.ssion." 

" . • The Plays may also ho had separately at Is. each. 

Crown Svo, cloitli extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations, 'js. 6d. 

Thackerayana : 

Not(\s and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of liis every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood ICngravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. 'I hackeray’s Original Drawings. 

“// would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
difficulties deprived the general public of this very ewnnsing collection. One oJ 
Thackeray s habits^ from his schoolboy daysy was to ornament the nuirgms a7id 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illusiraiions of their 
extents. This gave special value to the sale of his library^ and is almost cause 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackerafs 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has do?ie the best that he coiild to compen^ 
sate for the lack of this. It is an admirable addendztm^ not only to his collected 
workSf but also to any nmnoir of him that has been, or that is likely to he^ 
British Quarterly Review. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with rilustrations, yj. 6d. 

Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with niimerous Tllustrations, yj. 6d. 

Thornbury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New PMitioD, edited by Edward Walpord, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Faikholt, F.S.A, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7J. (>d. 

Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostel ries, and Taverns. 
Ry John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

• Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. td, ^ 

Timbs’ English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 

ties: Stories of Wealth and B'ashion, Delusions, Iiupostnn's, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Fccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c, Ry John Timbs, 
F.S.A.* With nearly 50 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14^. 

Torrens’ The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming J\d, /. of Pro- 
C( NSUL and Tribune: Weij.esley and O'C'onnkli. : Historic 
Portraits. Ry VV. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 

? * 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, yr. 6(^. 

Turner’s (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his ITiends and fcillow- 
Acadcniicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, con- 
siderably luilarged. With numerous Illust.ationsin Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner’s original Drawings. 

The 20th Annual Edition, for 1880, elegantly bound, cloth, fiill 
gilt, price 50.L 

Walford’s County Families of the United 

Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward Walford, M. A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Ile.ads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs App.areiif or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Ortict!S which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residen ;cs, Clubs, See. $ 

** WJuit would the gossifs of old have ifvcH for a honk which opened to them 
the recesses of every County Family in the Three Kini^doms / . . . This loork, 
/uroever, will scn>e other purposes besides those of vtere curiosity, enry, or malne. 
Jt is just the book for the Luly of i \c h.'use to h.77'o .rt htiv l when m ibiii-' up the 
County difuier, as it \,h tly that inform itiouwhiy hpw:. tiiiousan/pirtieular 

people are so desirous of obtaininy -the exact standing of every person m the county. 
To the business man, ‘ The County Families^ stands in the pbue oj directory and 
hioyrafhical dictionary. The fund of information it affords respecting the Upper 
Ten Thousand must five it a place in the lawyeTs library : and to the money- 
lender, who is so interested in finding out the difference between a yen tleman and a 
‘ yent,* between heirs af-la w andyounyer sons, Mr. Watford has been a real bene- 
factor. In this spiel lid volume fie ha^ manayed to meet a universal want^ -one 
which cannot fail to be felt by the lady in her d ra:vin.yroom ^ the pee^ in hts horary, 
the tradesman hi hi,', couniiny,’house, and the ye uileman in his club. 
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Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and (hound Plans, r4i 

Walcott’s Clii:^ch Work and Life in Englis 

Minsters ; and the English Student’s Monaslicon. By the R 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

I^irge crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Dlustralions, yr. 6 d. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation : being a Discourse of Rive. 
Fishponds, Fish and F'ishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and ' 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, 
Chakles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir IIarj 
Nicolas, and 6i Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in.7.2J. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I, 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-ni 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 

■■ C — — . 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2j. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Qupen of Scot; 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, anc 
Facsimile of th^ Grcat Seal. 

- - - i 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4.?. 6^i^, 

Westropp’s Handbook of Pottery and Porc( 

lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hoddi 
M. Westropp, Author of “Handbook of Archaeology, ” &c. W 1 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. [/// the pm 


Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, js, 

Whistler v. Ruskin : Art and Art Critics. 

ByJ. A. Macneill Whistler. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yi. 6 cf. 

Wright’s Caricature History of the Georges 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, ('aricatures, Squib 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By^ Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A 
F.S.A. 


Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, ys. 6 (i, 

Wright’s History of Caricature and of th 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from tl 
Earliest Times to the Present Vay. By Tiiomas,.Wright, M.A 
F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Faikholt, I'.S^A. 

J. OODKN AND CO., TRINTURS, I72, ST. JOHN STKHET, E.C. 
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